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Camel 


The cigarette you can smoke 
with real enjoyment 


If all cigarettes were as good as 
Camel you wouldn’t hear any- 
thing about special treatments to 
make cigarettes good for the 
throat. Nothing takes the place 
of choice tobaccos. 


Camel has never used but the one sales method. 
Honest cigarettes, honest advertising. After pass- 
ing every other brand by billions, Camels continue 
to grow. Government figures show that more 
Camels are being smoked today than ever before. 
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A. a rule, people don’t bother about 


looking for trade-marks when buying blankets. The prob- 
lem was to make them bother . . . And so the North Star 
trade-mark was dramatized pictorially and verbally as the 
Interrupting Idea for advertising in Sunday rotogravures 
. . - Now, people look for the North Star trade-mark. 


Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 6 E. 39th St., New York. 
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Selling to Help the Whole Business 


How Leading American Manufacturers Increase Profits and Control 
Inventories by Domestic and Export “Control Outlets” 


By Walter F. Wyman 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


and 
Henry H. Morse 


Vice-President, Florence Stove Company 


TS manufacturer in his quest 
for the ultimate dollar in legiti- 
mate profits always finds conflict 
within his own organization. Even 
within the general manager’s brain, 
a businesslike warfare constantly 
wages. In one brain cell is the 
desire for the 


service as well as price and quality 
—and this competition is constantly 
intensified by the demands of the 
retailer and the wholesaler that 
the manufacturer shall virtually 
supply additional shelves and addi- 
tional warehousing in order that 

their own inven- 





greatest possible 


tories may always 


sales volume con- 
sistent with manu- 
facturing economy 
and in another is 
the fear of inflated 


if this 
sales 


inventory 
maximum 
volume does 

come into being. 
Until the day 
comes -when the 
verage manufac- 
urer can be given 
mathe matical 
formula which will 
inevitably gauge 
he result of sales 
fort, there will 
a definite need 


not. 


The collaborators on this 
article, themselves highly 
regarded authorities on sales 
topics, consulted with nearly 
300 manufacturers before 
writing it. The subject of 
control outlets is tremen- 
dously important to manu- 
facturers. Many of them 
may not recognize it by 
name, but all of them pre- 
sumably have such outlets 
in some form in their busi- 
nesses. Messrs. Wyman and 
Morse point out several 
methods of control which 
are now in successful opera- 
tion and which help increase 
the profits of the business. 


be low and turn- 
over always be 
high. 

Those manufac- 
turers who have 
sought to meet 
hand - to - mouth 
buying by their 
own hand-to-mouth 
buying of raw 
materials and parts, 
constantly find 
themselves at a 
grave disadvantage 
in competing on 
the basis of ser- 
vice with manu- 
facturers who of 
necessity permit 








- to - mouth 
buying by their 
customers but who do not practice 
it themselves. 

In fact, for small and frequent 
sales to be a success for retailer 
and wholesaler—granting at the 
same time that the practice is most 
unwise for both retailer and 
‘tly to inventory control. They wholesaler in many cases—the 
» today competing on a basis of manufacturer must be instantly 

Table of Contents on page 218 





a system of in- 
itory control — 
humanly, rather than mathemati- 
lly, complete in itself. 
‘ne paramount reason why 
agement officials have inter- 
d themselves so deeply in the 
iediate and ultimate effect of 
d-to-mouth buying relates di- 
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prompt in his shipments. He must 
anticipate demand so that his own 
stocks are always adequate. To 
have at all times adequate stocks— 
and never burdensomely high in- 
ventories—on the face of it means 
a gift of prophecy which is denied 
mankind—or else diminished profits 
brought about by excessive inven- 
tories. 


THE MINIMUM RESERVE SYSTEM 


From a mechanical standpoint, 
the minimum reserve supply sys- 
tem, carefully worked out, prob- 
ably constitutes the limit to which 
formulas can be applied to meet 
inventory needs. Under this sys- 
tem each and every manufactured 
item is carried in stock in sufficient 
quantity at headquarters, at branch 
houses, and at warehouses, to allow 
for immediate demands plus an 
overage. This overage is to care 
for needs while stock is being re- 
plenished. 

In the case of branch houses and 
warehouses, the minimum reserve 
ordinarily need be only enough to 
care for the time-unit between 
mail and telegraph orders and 
freight on express shipments from 
nearest factory. In the case of 
headquarters or factories, the mini- 
mum reserve calls for a sufficient 
quantity of stock to care for di- 
rect customer calls, plus calls 
from branch houses and ware- 
houses. From a manufacturing 
standpoint, the tie-up with the 
minimum reserve stock supply de- 
mands a raw material, parts and 
containers minimum reserve supply 
still further complicated by the 
labor and machine production time 
involved in manufacture. 

In some industries no mechani- 
cal step is used, although it is our 
belief, based on investigation, that 
with many lines actual “danger 
slips” and their equivalents are 
necessary in order to give warning 
to the human side, which is as im- 
portant in this type of mechanical 
operation as is the operator of a 
machine to the machine itself. 

Sales control divisions, in types 
of industries in which they were 
previously unknown, are being 
brought into existence every week. 
Their primary function is to an- 
ticipate needs sufficiently in ad- 
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vance to be sure of service to cus- 
tomers, while at the same time 
regulating production—and in some 
cases regulating sales—so that eco- 
nomical and low inventories may 
be the result. 

Ordinarily the foundation of in- 
ventory control through sales and 
production control is the sales his 
tory of each item manufactured 
taken over a period of years, and 
by either months of the year or 
shorter time units. More and more, 
however, these past records are 
taken only as one of several 
guides. An analysis of incoming 
orders made immediately upon re- 
ceipt, and subdivided in connection 
with dates of shipment, furnishes a 
modifying factor of greatest im- 
portance, since these represent ac- 
tual production needs rather than 
estimated production needs. A 
third factor, that of anticipated 
reaction to sales effort, must with 
many industries be the deciding 
factor, since by the time orders 
are actually received it is too late 
to prepare goods for shipment, and 
seasonal buying constitutes so 
great a percentage of total annual 
profits as to necessitate huge 
stocks prepared months in advance 
rather than days or a few weeks in 
advance. 


COMPLEMENTARY TRADE DATA 


In certain companies, comple- 
mentary trade statistics are amaz- 
ingly accurate guides as to sales 
trends. For example, one New 
England manufacturer can esti- 
mate within 2 per cent his sales 
six months in advance by knowing 
the building program of the coun- 
try. As he has this information 
available as soon as contracts are 
placed, he can protect himself with 
safety on his metals and other ma- 
terials. Yet in a seemingly similar 
enterprise, the different types of 
sales activities employed make 
basic advance information of this 
type only one of several needed 
guiding factors. The latter com- 
pany must endeavor to estimate 
the progress or decline of com- 
petitors; the effects of direct so- 
licitation in certain districts as 
against the use of advertising on 
national bases; and of work of 
educational nature with architec's 
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On the Mexican Border~ 


| ges seaman of advertising is 
often on the tongue these days. 
In some of the more remote sections, 
such localization is practically auto- 
matic. Take the four states here shown. 
Their communities, large and small, 
are adequately served by newspapers, 
which in serving them serve the ad- 
vertiser also. Clients of The H. K. 
McCann Company are at the present 
time recognizing this fact, beyond any 
question. During one month* alone, 
campaigns of newspaper advertising 
appeared in 398 different cities in these 
border states, prepared and placed by 
this Company for its clients. 


*November 


THE H.K. M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


TRUE 
Gieetiatay | SEATTLE DENVER 


> SOD, MONTREAL TORONTO 
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and contractors in districts in 
which intensive sales efforts are in 
progress. 

With many management off- 
cials, their own value to their 
company depends largely upon in- 
ventory control. They know that 
when they appear before their 
boards of directors, their own suc- 
cess or failure depends not merely 
upon sales or upon profits earned 
for the preceding period. It de- 
pends upon the contingent liabili- 
ties created where excessive in- 
ventory exists. These boards of 
directors rightly hold that the 
operating management official must 
nicely balance his judgments and 
decisions so as to meet the necessi- 
ties of the sales department on one 
hand, and of the stockholders from 
a standpoint of protection against 
depreciation in earnings on the 
other hand. 

An idealistic condition would be 
stock at all times enabling immedi- 
ate filling of orders, with inven- 
tories which were the least that 
could be in existence at any given 
time. To be practically human, it 
is fair to say that from the stand- 
point of the operating management 
official it is of utmost importance 
that at the time of actual physical 
or calculated inventories the rec- 
ords show the management offi- 
cial’s judgments to be correct— 
since from the human standpoint it 
is the figures which appear before 
the directors that count rather than 
actual stocks at periods not under 
inventory. 


WHY SELL ABROAD AT LESS THAN 
Cost? 


The practice of dumping surplus 
stocks in foreign countries, for- 
merly much in vogue, cannot be as 
general today as even two decades 
ago, because the leading English- 
speaking foreign markets which 
have suffered from this practice 
have protected themselves against 
it by legislation specifically bar- 
ring, or penalizing severely, goods 
sold in their respective territories 
at less than the fair domestic 
(U. S. A.) market value. With 
the passing of these markets be- 
cause of “anti-dumping” legisla- 
tion, the American manufacturer 
has in many cases sought the other 
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major and many minor markets 
to pursue the same type of sales- 
control inventory-control effort. 
Today sales at lower than do- 
mestic prices overseas are seldom 
made in order to dispose of exist- 
ing surpluses or discontinued sur- 
pluses whether of current or dis- 
continued lines. Sales at lower 
than domestic prices are made 
either because of “drawback” or 
to reduce production costs. Where 
a product is made largely of im- 
ported materials on which duty 
has been paid, it is obvious that a 
lower price can be made abroad 
than at home. For, on shipments 
overseas, a “drawback,” or refund 
of 99 per cent of the duty paid, 


substantially reduces the cost of 
the articles offered in foreign 
markets. 


Manufacturers with more than 
adequate plants and equipment, or 
whose purchase price of raw ma- 
terials, of finished or unfinished 
parts and containers, could be de- 
cidedly lowered by greater pur- 
chases, naturally find it profitable 
to develop trade overseas at any 
price which pays material cost plus 
labor cost plus burden cost, since 
the burden costs are seldom sub- 
stantially increased as volume in- 
creases. 

It surely is not the intention of 
the writers of this discussion to 
minimize in any way the impor- 
tance of “full profit” export trade 
to the manufacturers of the United 
States. But in this discussion of 
inventory control through domestic 
and foreign marketing, it is obvi- 
ous that the “full profit” angle of 
exporting must perforce be passed 
by with no more than a statement 
that it is one of the best ways for 
any manufacturer of an exportable 
article to secure profits otherwise 
unobtainable. 

Let us for the moment place 
ourselves in the position of a com- 
pany which, in order to serve its 
customers competitively, must 
maintain inventory in excess of 
estimated needs unless these esti- 
mates are so optimistic as to be 
hopes rather than sound predic- 
tions. Obviously, if its line con- 
tains several items, it will find its 
estimates over-optimistic on some, 
and, not facing unforeseeable ad- 
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verse domestic conditions, it will, 
over a period of years, find itself 
over-optimistic on all its estimates 
of sales in the domestic market. 
The best modern practice antici- 
pates exactly these conditions—and 
provides a tested remedy. Starting 
with an analysis of markets over- 
seas, these are divided into two 
groups. The first includes those in 
which, by virtue of the establish- 
ment of branch houses, agencies, 
or regular visits of field repre- 
sentatives, can the company ex- 
pect to show direct profit from 
sales. The second group includes 
those markets which because of 
sales expense involved, cannot be 
expected in the near future to 
show a reasonable profit on sales. 
This second group of markets 
was formerly either permanently 
neglected or built up gradually in 
“direct-by-mail” selling wherever 
indications of ultimate full-profit 
exporting were seen to exist. To- 
day this second group is frequently 
considered as an “inventory con- 
trol group.” It is subdivided into 
two classifications: the first in 


which there is no prospect of 


future full-profit sales, and the 
second in which there exists the 
possibility of full-profit sales. In 
the first group the ground is pre- 
pared for sales at less than domes- 
tic prices. In the second group the 
road is paved for ultimate sales at 
full profit and immediate sales at 
full export prices. It will be seen 
that this price appeal is the foun- 
dation of marketing in those mar- 
kets which have no _ full-profit 
future, and that high-cost mer- 
chandising is the basis of market- 
ing in the territories in which 
ultimate full profits are to be 
expected. 

By the closest of liaisons be- 
tween the domestic selling and the 
purchasing and production depart- 
ments, and the export department, 
these inventory control groups be- 
come something more than names 
of markets and estimates of quan- 
tity. They become a humanly 
managed method of controlling in- 
ventories. By carefully prepared 
plans made long in advance and 
against need, it is possible thc 
moment domestic sales trends indi- 
cate the future existence of an 
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inventory surplus, to start the sales 
machinery overseas so that, by the 
time the inventory surplus is due 
to exist, it disappears because of 
the sales created abroad. 

Into those markets where price 
appeal is the dominant sales note, 
quotations compelling in themselves 
have been sent, subject to prior 
sale. Buyers are equipped with 
cable codes, special order blanks, 
and other mechanical and semi- 
mechanical aids. In these markets 
it is not infrequent for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to quote deliv- 
ered prices in the currency of the 
customer, even though this is not 
his practice elsewhere. For, fre- 
quently a need exists for immedi- 
ate orders—so great a need that it 
justifies the manufacturer in a 
businesslike speculation in ocean 
freight rates and foreign exchange 
—a need which would not exist for 
sales reasons within these same 
concerns. 

In those markets which are be 
ing developed at abnormally high 
sales expense because of future 
possibilities combined with the 
need of inventory control, there is 
a constant building of founda- 
tions ; constant deliveries regardless 
of inventory requirements; and 
above all, a constant building of 
trade outlets which, when sup- 
ported by abnormal sales expense, 
will dispose of volume shipments. 

As a specific example, one Ohio 
manufacturer regards Argentina 
as a market of great promise for 
him in the future. At the present 
time the competition is so great 
that he cannot hope to make it a 
full-profit market. Either he must 
cut his price to a point which will 
yield only a paper profit now and 
in the future, or he must sell his 
products at the full price by means 
of sales investment far bevond 
normal—and still receive only a 
paper profit in return for his mar- 
keting and his great investment. 
He has chosen this latter method 
because he is confident through his 
investigations that once distribu- 
tion is secured at full retail price 
and full profits to both Argentina 
retailers and wholesalers, there 
will be 2 growing profitable de- 
mand—increasingly profitable he- 
(Continued on page 178) 
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Include Milwaukee and 
The Journal in 1928 
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How a Trade Association Created 
Something to Sell 


A Service Idea Backed with a Guarantee Gave These Master Steam 
Fitters an Advertising Foundation 


‘6 UR trade association dug 

up the idea. We had been 
muddling along getting business in 
a sort of haphazard way. Then 
the association came along urging 
us to advertise. None of us could 
afford to advertise in a way that 
would make a showing, so we did 
it as an association. This adver- 
tising marked the beginning of 


would like very much to attempt 

“There has been an association 
of master steam fitters in Chicago 
for many years,” Thomas I. Ma- 
gan, president of the organization, 
explained to Printers’ Ink. “Go- 
ing along from year after year 
without accomplishing anything 
outstanding from a sales viewpoint, 
it was realized that the association, 


lvery Room is Warm las a 
wr ” 


THE POSTER CAMPAIGN IS AIMED SOLELY AT MAKING THE HOME OWNER INQUISITIVE 
ABOUT CERTIFIED HEAT 


the sale of heating equipment to 
builders in our market on an en- 
tirely new basis and in record 
volume.” 

Thus one of the members of the 
Chicago Master Steam Fitters’ 
Association summarizes that asso- 
ciation’s campaign to sell Certified 
Heat. 

For about three years, architects, 
banks, loan brokers and builders 
have been receiving mailing pieces 
from the association explaining 
Certified Heat and pointing out its 
value from a half dozen angles. 
Now a poster campaign telling the 
story to the general public is just 
getting up momentum. Taking it 
in its entirety, the movement should 
interest many a business that 
thinks it can’t see its way to do 
an advertising job on a scale it 


if it was to live, would have a 
make itself a stronger influence for 
improved service. We decided 
some twelve years ago on estab- 
lishing an association engineering 
department where heating plans 
drawn up by our members could be 
checked up to insure their being 
drawn properly and in accordance 
with best practice. The practical 
value of this extra precaution made 
itself felt at once and we began 
to refer to the service the members 
of the association were able to 
render as certified heating. 

“Then the association went a 
step farther. As an association, it 
offered to guarantee as thoroughly 
satisfactory the work of any of 
its members, provided the work 
was done according to the plans 
which association headquarters had 
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New England's Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island’s 
Food Supply 


Rhode Island—noted for its density of popu- 
lation and the diversity of its industries—with 
its population 97% urban and 3% rural—de- 
pends upon outside sources for nearly all of 
its total food supply. Many carloads of food- 
stuffs are shipped into this state daily to supply 
the demand. This market offers great oppor- 
tunities to manufacturers and producers of 
food products. The population is served 
through 1,800 grocery and delicatessen stores. 
These stores are served through 21 whole- 
sale grocers and 27 produce dealers with 
Providence as the distributing center. 





The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a combined net paid circulation of 
114,020 reach the great majority of English 
speaking families in Rhode Island which 
enable the advertiser to reach this market at a 
minimum cost. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Charles H. Eddy Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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checked and approved. For seven 
or eight years we operated on this 
basis, talking certified heat but go- 
ing no farther than that. Then we 
caught a glimmer of what could be 
done if we really pushed the idea 
and advertised it. 

With building conditions as they 
existed three years ago, association 
officers saw their problem of ad- 
vertising as a sharpshooting mat- 
ter rather than one of mass sales 
promotion. They decided on a di- 
rect-mail campaign and compiled a 
mailing list of the registered archi- 
tects, banks, building loan brokers, 
and builders in Chicago and Cook 
County, IIl., the association’s oper- 
ating territory. To this list, a 
series of broadsides and folders 
began to go at regular intervals. 

The direct-mail pieces simply 
told the story of the safeguards 
the Master Steam Fitters’ Associa- 
tion was placing around the words 
Certified Heat and made clear the 
outstanding point that the asso- 
ciation, not the individual master 
steam fitter, guaranteed any job 
bearing the official Certified seal. 
When a member of the associa- 
tion submitted estimates that the 
association’s engineering depart- 
ment had checked and approved a 
seal was affixed to the estimates. 
The association also issued a cer- 
tificate to the architect attesting 
that the plans for the heating 
installation had been carefully 
checked. When the heating unit 
was finally installed, a plate was 
attached to the boiler as evidence 
of the association’s certification and 
guarantee of the job. 

All these details were stressed 
in the direct-mail advertising with 
the result that before long many 
of the architects and builders in 
and around Chicago began to coun- 
sel their clients against using any- 
thing but Certified Heat. Although 
considerably fewer than half the 
steam fitters in Chicago are mem- 
bers of the Master Steam Fitters’ 
Association, it is estimated by L. T. 
Braun, secretary of the associa- 
tion, that members now supply 85 
per cent of the heating plants in 
private residences and two and 
three-story apartments. 

“What the association has done 
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is simply to create something ex- 
clusive to sell and then use mod- 
ern tools to sell it,” says Mr. 
Braun. “When a building permit 
is issued or when we learn through 
any other source that a building 
that should be a prospect for Cer- 
tified Heat is to be erected, we 
start our direct-mail advertising 
going to the interested Parties. 
The individual steam fitter who is 
interested in bidding on the job 
submits his drawings to our en- 
gineering staff which checks them 
to make sure that his plans are 
right. If the steam fitter has not 
figured correctly, he must change 
his plans or the association will not 
certify them. 

“Assume that the plans are ap- 
proved. Then the steam fitter is 
allowed to affix our seal on his 
estimates furnished to the archi- 
tect. Our advertising has educated 
the architect to the point where he 
knows our seal legally guarantees 
thoroughly satisfactory work. That 
eliminates any worries he might 
otherwise have and saves him time, 
for as a rule the architect isn't 
a practical heating man. Our ad- 
vertising has also taught him to 
know that in case anything goes 
wrong he can look to the associa- 
tion to make it right. As an ad- 
junct to our work we have gained 
the good-will of architects and 
builders by frequently servicing 
jobs installed by steam fitters not 
members of our association. 

“Now that building is tapering 
off we feel it will be profitable to 
advertise to a new section of the 
market, the general public. The 
builder, the loan broker, the banker 
and the architect all know what 
Certified Heat is, and they endorse 
it. But to the home owner or the 


‘man who is going to build, it is 


something beyond the rim of his 
horizon. When he knows and 
understands Certified Heat he will 
want to replace his unsatisfactory 
heating plant with something that 
will give him comfort and full re- 
sale value to his house or apart- 
ment. The first step in cultivating 
this market is our poster campaign. 
now running. It is aimed solely 
at making the home owner inquisi- 
tive about Certified Heat.” 
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“Boston is far bigger 
than it looks” 


Reprint from Advertisers’ Weekly 


To one who knows Boston it is not necessary 
to argue that Cambridge with over 100,000 
population—a subway ride of eight minutes 
from the heart of Boston—Brookline, Somer- 
ville, Everett, Chelsea, and the various other 
municipalities in the trading territory are a 
part of one big city. It requires no stretch of 
imagination. It is obvious. That they are not 
so considered by the census is simply the result 
of the maintenance of political and legal indi- 
viduality—while from a trading and business 
aspect the merger has been effected long ago. 


The Boston trading territory, as defined by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, is the fourth 
largest in the country. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all financial automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg. and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. B daily newspap 
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Reader Interest 


N active, continuous reader approval of, and confi- 
dence in, a newspaper’s editorial and news policies. 


But more than that. Reader interest in terms of 
advertising values means a habitual reader reliance upon 
the advertising columns of a newspaper for information 
necesssary to the economy of the home. Newspapers 
that lead in retail advertising commonly enjoy this 
reader interest. 


In Chicago no week-day newspaper is so comprehensive 
and representative a shopping guide as The Daily News; 
none has so large a volume of local advertising. The 
larger retailers (department stores in and out of the loop) 
place more advertising in The Daily News than in the 
next three Chicago week-day newspapers combined. 
Retail food advertisers doing business through more than 
2,000 stores in Chicago and suburbs place more adver- 
tising in The Daily News than in any other Chicago 
newspaper, daily and Sunday combined. 


Shoppers for the Chicago home have learned to rely 
upon The Daily News as a buying directory as well as a 
medium of information and entertainment. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 





360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Reader interest, in so far as it is important to the 
space-buyer, means interest in and response to all that 
a newspaper presents .. . advertising as well as news. 


In no other Chicago newspaper is this reader interest 
so complete and effective as in 


DAILY NEWS 


epresentatives: 


_ DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
08 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


ROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 











)N FOR NOVEMBER, 1927 — 446,803 
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Credit Rating of Orlaoma li 
and tts Market is ~ ~ 


°303,326,510.2 


Figure obtained by totaling credit ratings of mer- 
cantile businesses in 322 towns and cities in the 
Oklahoma City Market, as listed in Bradstreets—no 
farmers, oil and transportation companies included. 


Oklahoma City and its market is building, 
spending and prospering as never before. Dol- 
lars invested for advertising in the Oklahoman 
and Times will yield the maximum returns. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA City TIMES 


= E.KATZ SPECIAL 

Ooraghh iy and alone | ==} ADVERTISING AGENCY 

cover the anom 4 New York: Chicago: Detroit 
City Market \ ——F _s=.kansas City + Atlanta 


San Francisco 














Selling a Single Low-Price 
Specialty by Mail Order 


Hundreds Bitten by the “Mail-Order Bug” Say It Can Be Done, While 
Other Hundreds Vehemently Say “No” 


By A. O. Hurja 


President, 


Mail-Order Business for Sale 
Uperate from your own home. Spe- 
cialty article costs $1.00, sells for $3.00. 
300% easy profit. Goes like hot cakes. 
A fortune for the right man. Address 
XYZ, c/o Tribune. 
\VEN’T you frequently seen 
just such advertisements in 
the columns of the Chicago and 
New York dailies and wondered 
about them? What advertising man 
coming in contact with mail-order 
hasn’t at one time or another been 
bitten by the insidious “mail-order 


For there is a fascination about 
mail order that carries you away 
on flights of imagination, that im- 
pels you to try it out yourself. 

Some years ago, while associ- 
ated with one of the largest mail- 
order houses, and still “green,” I 
took a flyer. At that time a new 
$5 phonograph came on the mar- 
a Fresh from an_ interview 

ith the auto-supply manager, who 
te old of cataloging a new gas-saving 
device, that cost 10 cents, sold for 
89 cents, the sales of which ex- 
ceeded a hundred thousand in one 
season, I felt that I had hit upon 
the very thing that had a popular 
appeal—a $5 phonograph. I took 
$175 of my hard-earned money and 
nvested in a page advertisement 
n an almanac that went to farm- 
ers. Then I sat back and waited 

and dreamed. This was in Oc- 

ber. About Christmas-time, I 
received the checking copy of the 

Imanac and hurried through the 

ges until I found my advertise- 

nt. It was a corker. I read it 

ver a dozen times. I had rented a 

k box at the post office and 

pened up a special checking ac- 

unt at the bank. Each noon 
ur you couldn’t see me for dust. 
{ was at the post office three times 
day. On January 3, my first 
der came in—then another—a 
hird—a fourth. Finally, after 


Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc. 


two weeks’ time, I had received 
five orders—$25 cash. That repre- 
sented $12.50 profit for me. 
Three months later, when all 
the results were tabulated, I had 
received eleven orders and made 
$27.50 profit. “Not so bad,” I 
thought, hopefully, “16 per cent 
profit on my investment.” In the 
ecstasies of the mail-order passion, 
I had forgotten that the principal 
was gone forever. I had been 
bitten by the “mail-order bug” to 
the tune of $147.50—yet I was still 
hopeful! But the eleventh order 


was the last I was to receive. 


ANOTHER BITE 


Many years later, and after con- 
siderable successful experience in 
mail order on the advertising 
agency end of the business, I was 
again bitten by the mail-order bug. 
Sagacity, experience and maturity 
were swept aside as I was given 
the oppurtunity to buy for 25 cents 
an article that was selling for a 
dollar—an article that I had suc- 
cessfully sold in large quantities 
for a client at an average profit 
of more than 50 cents each to him. 
The client wanted to divert his ap- 
propriation to another product, so 
I grabbed the offer. I had to burn 
the Mazda late for several nights 
in order to get up what I thought 
would be a better advertisement 
than had been previously used. I 
just had time to make the Decem- 
ber closing dates. I had figured 
out that a $2,000 expenditure 
would net me about $1,000 for 
Christmas—not a bad investment 
at all. To make a sad story sad- 
der, on February 1 the final ac- 
counting showed a net loss of 

This, after picking the best 
publication list used in the previous 
successful campaign! I had failed, 
in my anxiety to catch closing 
dates, to test my new copy. I had 
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failed to discount the usual Decem- 
ber mail-order slump. I had again 
been bitten by the mail-order bug! 

Those readers of Printers’ INK 
who advertise in the so-called 
mail-order mediums will recall that 
about four years ago such publica- 
tions carried a good deal of “dress” 
copy—so-called mail-order dresses 
that sold from 98 cents up to $4.98. 
These advertisements sold .the 
dresses direct from the advertise- 
ments, cash or C.0.D. They became 
sO numerous that a single issue of 
a mail-order magazine would carry 
twenty or more such advertise- 
ments, ranging in size from fifty- 
six lines to eighty-five lines. This 
field appeared to be lucrative, for 
new firms sprang up overnight in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New 
York. Two years later, a perusal 
of these same publications showed 
only three dress advertisers—and 
today you will look long and hard 
to find more than one. Yet this 
field was at one time very lucra- 
tive and had the businesses been 
conducted honestly, no doubt they 
would still be flourishing. 

It is a generally accepted fact 
that it costs 50 cents per order to 
sell a $1.98 article by mail suc- 
cessfully. On a 50-cents-an-order 
basis an advertisement is, there- 
fore, quite profitable, as the mer- 
chandise sold for $1.98 seldom 
costs the buyer more than 75 cents. 
When the volume of sales is large, 
for example 100,000 units, the gross 
profit of around $75,000, repeated 
several times a year, makes the 
business attractive indeed. I have 
seen instances where a volume of 
10,000 orders was maintained con- 
sistently for many months, and 
in one instance where 50,000 orders 
were sold in one month. 

One of the drawbacks of a mail- 
order specialty campaign is the 
fact that the field is limited—the 
number of publications is so small 
that after a successful try-out the 
volume of business cannot be in- 
creased to very large proportions. 
Because the mediums that can be 
used successfully and at a low 
enough cost are so limited, is one 
of the reasons why specialty mail- 
order businesses never can become 
really huge in size. But the vol- 
ume that can be attained is, never- 
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theless, a good, healthy one and 
attractive to shrewd merchandisers 
who watch their P’s and Q’s. 

Sometimes, in order to secu 
volume, larger space is utiliz 
If a twenty-eight-line advertise 
ment brings in orders at 10 ce: 
each, it isn’t taking much of 
gamble to double the size of t 
advertisement and thus secure 
more orders. If a fifty-six-line a. 
vertisement brings in orders at 2 
cents each, the next step is a fifty- 
six-line advertisement on two col- 
umns. If that continues ‘to pull, 
then proportionate increases can be 
made constantly to the point where 
the average cost per order can 
still be maintained. I have seen 
an advertisement grow from fifty 
lines to an entire newspaper page 
on its own pulling power and merit. 
This plan can be employed only in 
daily or weekly publications, as the 
season is never long enough to ex- 
periment or operate on this basis 
with monthly publications, with 
their two and three months clos- 
ing dates. 


FIRST THREE DAYS TELL THE STORY 


An experienced mail-order man 
can tell approximately the number 
of orders that the advertisement 
will bring soon after it is pub- 
lished. The orders that come in 
the first three days tell the story in 
ninety cases out of a_ hundred. 
Thus, a try-out campaign carried 
on in a daily paper will enable the 
advertiser to reach closing dates 
of weeklies and monthlies quickly 
and with an actual knowledge of 
ascertained results. 

But getting down to cases—the 
object of this story—“Can a single 
low-priced specialty he sold by 
mail order” successfully and con- 
sistently? The answer is “yes,” if 
it is something that has a general 
appeal to women. I know of no 
specialty that can be sold to men 
successfully over a long period of 
time. This refers specifically to 
something that is sold direct from 
the advertisement, cash or C. O. D., 
with no follow-up or catalog. 

One of the really successful 
mail-order campaigns featuring: a 
specialty was in the “remnant” 
business. A bundle of remnants 
was offered for prices ranging 
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n $1.49 to $1.98. Publications 
| were the generally accepted 
l|-order mediums and, in addi- 
an imposing list of farm, 
e and women’s. magazines. 
he most outstanding mail- 
order campaign in my experience 
irred a short time ago on a 
$1.98 item sold to women direct 
m the advertisement. A list of 
it one hundred publications was 
used, after an initial successful 
ry-out, and the cost of orders 
ranged from 99/100 cents each to 
$2.44, the average cost per $1.98 
order for the entire list being be- 
50 cents. 
fhe amazing thing about this 
campaign is that for four months 
pulled like a Pike’s Peak motor 
and literally ran wild, after which 
settled down to strike a fair 
average. And it is pulling today 
ifter nearly four years of con- 
stant advertising. 
UNUSUALLY LOW COST 


During the peak of its pull- 
ing power, twenty-eight mediums 
yrought in orders for less than 19 
cents each, ranging from a frac- 

1 less than 1 cent each to 18.6 
cents each, 

Twenty-one publications drew 
orders consistently under 30 cents 
each, ranging from 21 cents to 36 
cents, and only in nine publications 
in a list of over one hundred used 
1 this campaign did the cost per 
order exceed 50 cents for the $1.98 
item advertised. 

Had the efforts been confined 

ly to the low-cost mediums, the 
results would have been even more 

tonishing, but in order to expand 
properly and to create a larger 
lume of business, untried pub- 
lications were added to the list, 
which brought down the average 
st per order considerably. 

Larger space was not utilized. 

The same cut and copy, without 
change whatever, was used 
then, and is still being used today. 

\ good mail-order maxim is to 
“set a good piece of copy that 
pulls its head off and stick to it.” 

The following tabulation of re- 
sufts will illustrate the consistent 
pulling power of this specialty 
advertisement : 
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er order 
Publication ents 
Farm Weekly, No. 1 99 
Farm Semi-Monthly, No. 
Farm Semi-Weekly, No. 
Farm Semi-Weekly, No 
Farm Semi-Monthly, No. 
Weekly Newspaper, No. 
Farm Monthly, No. 6 
Weekly Newspaper, No. 
Farm Semi-Monthly, No. 
Farm Monthly, No. 7 
Women’s Monthly, No. 8 
Fraternal Monthly, No. .. 
Mail-Order Monthly No. 
Religious Monthly, No. % 
Farm Monthly, No. 9 
Mail-Order Monthly, No. 2 
Mail-Order Monthly, No. 3 
Weekly Magazine, No. 1 
Farm Monthly, No. 10 
Mail-Order Monthly, No. 4 
Women’s Monthly, No. 1 
Farm Monthly, No. 11 
Women’s Monthly, No. 2 
Farm Monthly, No. 12 
Mail-Order Monthly, No. 5 
Mail-Order Monthly, No. 6 
Women’s Monthly Magazine, 


Cost, 


19.11 


20.43 
20.60 


22.73 
54.00 


State “Farm Paper, No. 14 83.00 
Daily Paper—Sunday, No. 2 94.00 


No. 3 
Farm Monthly, No. 13 
Daily —— O. Section, 


No 
General Monthly Magazine, 


From this partial list it can be 
seen that general farm publications, 
women’s magazines and purely 
mail-order mediums, brought the 
best results. For obvious reasons, 
the names of publications and the 
advertisement used cannot be pub- 
lished here. 

This proves that a specialty can 
be sold by mail order successfully 
in certain classes of mediums and 
over a long period of time, but that 
only a fair average is maintained 
normally, with an unusual spurt 
occasionally. 

A shrewd advertiser, when an 
unusual situation arises, such as a 
sudden jump in sales, will profit 
by going after volume through use 
of larger space and mediums of a 
similar nature to his tried and 
tested regular list. In this way 
can he capitalize on conditions and 
make the most of opportunity, just 
as in other lines of business. 

The “mail-order bug’s” bite is 
too often injurious, but to the sea- 
soned mail-order man it is just an- 
other notch in the daily routine of 
business. The woods are full of 
persons who have something to 
exploit by mail, but out of an ex- 
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perience of over fifteen years, I 
have found very few who could 
master the intricacies of the mail- 
order business and make a success 
of it. Selling a specialty is the 
hardest mail-order job of all and 
can be successfully done only by 
an experienced mail-order man, but 
it can be done when the same care- 
ful attention is paid to details as 
in other successful businesses, 

Not a week passes but someone 
calls at my office about a mail- 
order proposition. Medicines, new 
cures, auto devices, beauty creams, 
toilet accessories of every descrip- 
tion, radios, household appliances, 
spark plugs, books and houses are 
some of the propositions that have 
recently come to my attention. The 
hope eternal lies ever in the breast 
of the man bitten by the “mail- 
order bug” and to such I say, 
“Try a test campaign not to ex- 
ceed $100 in total cost and let the 
quips fall where they may.” 
They’re going to spend the money 
anyway, so why not make the les- 
son as cheap as possible? 

So many feel that a dollar ar- 
ticle can be sold easily by mail. 
But unless that article can be man- 
ufactured or purchased for about 
10 cents, it cannot be sold by mail 
at a profit. For example, a radio 
accessory manufacturer thought 
that a certain $2 article would 
go like wildfire. I told him that 
it would cost him at least a dollar 
per order to sell it by mail. He 
laughed at me and said, “Why, 
man, this cost me $1.50 to make.” 
He advertised for two months in 
a small way, but now he’s through 
forever. And so it goes. 

Less than a dozen of the many 
trials proposed have made good, 
but in one instance it created the 
nucleus of a business that totaled 
nearly two million dollars last 
year, so there’s still a chance that 
even a veteran can get bitten two 
or more times in the same place. 


Mennen Appoints W. M. 


Coatsworth, Sales Manager 

W. M. Coatsworth, assistant sales 
manager sf" The Mennen Company, 
Newark, J., maker of Mennen toilet 
pone vt has been made sales man- 
ager. He has been with the company 
for three years. 
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Group Office at Detroit fo: 


International Magazine Co. 

A group office of the Internationa 
Magazine Company, publisher of Ma&or, 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, an 
Harper's Bazar, has been opened 
Detroit. Although the offices of thes 
ublications will be grouped, each pub- 
ication will have in ependent operat 
over its office. 

While the first two periodicals, repre- 
sented by Harry Doerring and D. C. 
Mills respectively, have had Detr: 
offices for some time, the new office of 
Good Housekeeping is in charge 
Phil S. Dennis, formerly of the Rodn 
E. Boone organization which represents 
groups of Hearst papers. No permane: 
representative has as yet been nan 
for the new office of Harper’s Bazar 


Join Cowan, Dempsey & 


Dengler as Associate Partners 

O. W. Roosevelt and Percival White 
have joined Cowan, Dempséy & Dengler, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
associate partners. Mr. Roosevelt was 
with The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York, from 1913 to 
1920. Since 1920 he has been with 
the Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
as assistant treasurer. Mr. White has 
been engaged in marketin counsel 
work at Boston and New York since 
1919. 


New Accounts for Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


The J. Wiss & Sons Company, Wiss 
cutlery; Kraeuter & Company, Kraeuter 
tools, and the Kroydon Company, Kroy- 
don golf clubs, all of Newark, J. 
have appointed Griffin, Johnson & 
Mann, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


Tecla Pearls Account to 
Capehart-Carey 


Tecla Pearls, Inc., New York, neck 
laces, etc., has appointed the Capehart 
Carey Corporation, New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. ewspapers and magazines 
will be used. 


L.. J. Gumpert, General Sales 
Manager, B. T. Babbitt 


Louis J. Gumpert, formerly divisional 
sales manager of B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 
New York, Babbitt’s cleanser, Bab-0 
solvent, etc., has been made general 
sales manager. He joined the Babbitt 
company in 1912 as a salesman. 


Cigarette Account to Ray D. 
Lillibridge 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Compan”, 
Louisville, Ky., has appointed Ray D. 
Lillibridge, Incorporated, New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct the advertis- 
ing of Spud cigarettes. 
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How many 
of the 550,000 families 
who buy in Philadelphia 
ask for your brand? 


Three million, three hundred thou- 
sand people live in the Philadelphia 
retail trading area, and collectively con- 
stitute America’s 3rd Largest Market, 


Here are the Philadelphia advertising facts for 
the advertiser to remember: 


$50,000 = 


548,952 cM ely in this market 
Dominate Philadelphia 


Concentrate your advertising in The Evening Bulletin and 
reach “nearly everybody” through this one newspaper at one cost. 


The Epening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the 
six months ending September 30, 1927: 


copies 
5 48,952 a day 
The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 
United States. 
Vew York Office—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago Ofice—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


Detroit Ofice—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco O fice—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1927—Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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is located in 


The Richest Market in the Wor 


The New York market with its 9,500,000 
earners and purchasers, concentrated within 
a 50-mile area, constitutes the richest market 
in the world. ' 
d evenin 
' evenin 

The suburban territory within this 50-mile —s 
radius has a population in excess of 3,500,000 
and makes more income tax returns than the 


states of Texas and Kansas combined. 


This suburban area contains more grocery 
and drug outlets than the entire state of 
Indiana and the family-earned income is over 


$2,000,000,000 a year. 


One New York evening newspaper domi- 
nates this suburban area as shown by the 
circulation facts given on the opposite page. 
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DOMINATES 
the Suburbs of New York 


Here are OFFICIAL SUBURBAN CIRCULATION 
ACTS, compiled from towns receiving twenty-five or 
hore copies of each New York evening newspaper. 

New York 42Townsin 53Townsin 231 Towns in 
ening Newspapers Westchester LonglIsland New Jersey 
vening Journal 18,900 69,439 


d evening paper 4,969 16,250 
2,596 13,522 





d evening paper 

h evening paper y 2,380 10,059 
h evening paper 
112,508 copies of the New York Evening Journal are sold 
these 326 suburban towns. 


77,499 copies of ALL the other New York evening papers 


472 3,711 


e sold in these 326 suburban towns. 

These facts. show that the Evening Journal has 35,009 
ore circulation in these 326 suburban towns than the other 
ur evening newspapers combined. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening "Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


13 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Til. New York City Detroit, Mich. 





74800000 =. 
ay, §,800000.000 
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| i officially announcing the new car, 

Henry Ford said: 

“The new Ford car will be re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of 
nearly $800,000,000 for labor and 
materials during 1928.’’ 

The present schedule of the Ford 
Motor Car Company calls for capacity 
production of the Ford plants by Jan- 
uary 1. This means that Detroit will 
have one of the most prosperous years 
in its history. Every index of prosper- 
ity, such as building construction, em- 
ployment conditions and public service 
corporation plans for development, 
point to a year of growth and good 
business. 

For these reasons Detroit should be 
on every national advertiser’s schedule 
for 1928. Bear in mind that Detroit 
is America’s fourth city and that one 
newspaper, The News, goes into 4 out 
of every 5 homes in Detroit taking an 
English newspaper, making it possible 
to cover Detroit thoroughly and force- 
fully at low cost. 


The News covers 82% of all homes receiv- 

ing an English newspaper and has 63% 

more home circulation than any other paper 
it. 


Sa a — SS 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
Now 356,000 Sunday and 330,000 Weekday Circulation 
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Agency Space Buyers Want Audit 
Bureau Lectures 


Series of Annual Lectures Proposed by “Printers’ Ink” Approved by 
Space Buyers as Opportunity to Learn How to Make Better Use of 
Bureau’s Reports and to Inform Bureau of Their Needs 


By Albert E. Haase 


. the recent annual convention 
L\ of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, O. C. 
Harn, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of -Circulations, 
made an address which was virtu- 
ally a lecture on how to interpret, 
use and apply statements issued 
by the Audit Bureau. In com- 
menting on Mr. Harn’s remarks 
in its issue of November 10, 
Printers’ INK advanced the sug- 
gestion that such an address might 
well form the basis for a series of 
lectures in key cities of the coun- 
try before meetings of space buy- 
ers. It was further suggested in 
the same editorial that the Bureau 
consider the possibility of making 
such lectures annual affairs. 

Since the appearance of the edi- 
torial the suggestions which it 
contained have been taken direct 
to space buyers of many advertis- 
ing agencies and to the Audit 
Bureau. Every opinion expressed 
by space buyers concerning the 
plan has been one of approval and 
one which has admitted the need 
for action on the plan by the 
3ureau. The enthusiasm expressed 
for the plan by agency space buy- 
ers and their acknowledgment 
of the need for action on it can 
best be judged from a reading of 
representative statements on the 
subject rather than from a sum- 
mary of all statements. Certain 
of these statements, incidentally, 
point out that such lectures would 
have a double value in that they 
would bring to the attention of the 
Bureau information on the spe- 
cific needs of the users of its 
statements, 

This particular point was made, 
for example, by G. H. Sherin, of 
The Patterson-Andress Company. 
After expressing himself as being 
“heartily in favor of the sugges- 
tion,” Mr. Sherin said: “The 


Bureau seems to be continually 
saying that ‘its reports should be 
used more intensively.’ Perhaps 
if the Bureau were to tell us how 
it can best be done, it will not only 
teach us but it may also uncover 
for itself a great many places 
where its reports can be improved. 
Such lectures will put the Bureau 
on the other side of the fence.” 

Guy Richards, of The Erickson 
Company, expressed this same 
thought when he said: “An ex- 
change of ideas between space buy- 
ers and the official staff of the 
Audit. Bureau might disclose the 
fact that reports, as now consti- 
tuted, do not give all the informa- 
tion that space buyers seek and 
really have to have in order to 
interpret the statements.” 

Mr. Richards would be opposed 
to any lectures which “expressed 
an opinion on the value of the 
circulations of publisher- members. 
“This,” he says, “the Bureau can- 
not afford to do. It is thor- 
oughly competent,” he believes, “to 
talk about circulation and methods 
of obtaining it. That, however, is 
a long way from being the only 
criterion upon which a_ space 
buyer determines the relative 
merits of mediums. The lec- 
tures;” he concluded, “should not 
be lectures on space buying but 
intimate disclosures of the Bu- 
reau’s methods and what it is at- 
tempting to do.” 


ALSO APPROVE PLAN 


Space buyers of such agencies 
as George Batten Company and 
Fuller & Smith gave the plan their 
frank approval. “I see no reason 
why your suggestion,” said R. F. 
Owsley, of George Batten Com- 
pany, “is not an admirable one. 
Furthermore, I see no reason why 
it could not be carried out. Per- 
sonally, I am frank in admitting 
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that there occasionally arises a 
question that I would like to have 
answered.” Comment from Fuller 
& Smith came from Richard Zies- 
ing, Jr.. manager of that agency’s 
media and plan department. “Your 
suggestion,” he said, “strikes me 
as an excellent one. I would cer- 
tainly welcome the opportunity to 
attend. If such a program were 
included in some part of the an- 
nual Audit Bureau meeting, I am 
sure that part of Mr. Harn’s 
problem of a larger agency at- 
tendance would be solved.” In 
making this last statement, Mr. 
Ziesing was referring to the com- 
plaint that agents and advertisers, 
for whom the Bureau was origi- 
nally created, fail to put in a 
respectable attendance at annual 
meetings of the Bureau. 


NATURE OF LECTURES 


Suggestions concerning the 
nature and character of the in- 
formation that should be given 
in such lectures were made by 
F. B. Avery, manager of the 
media department of the Mc- 
Junkin company, when he said: 
“If the speaker was a person who 
had made a careful study of the 
work of the Bureau, its audits, 
etc., so that real information could 
be disseminated, I think that the 
meetings certainly would be worth 
while. Perhaps an auditor could 
describe in detail the making of 
an audit for an average news- 
paper. I certainly am in hearty 
accord with the idea to have a 
gathering of agency space buyers 
for the purpose of learning more 
about Audit Bureau audits.” 

John E. Rooney, of Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones, who came into 
space buying work from the pub- 
lishing field, says that his knowl- 
edge of circulation work con- 
vinces him of the need of such 
lectures. “Printers’ Ink,” Mr. 
Rooney said, “not only touched the 
heart of the Audit Bureau prob- 
lem, but it offered a constructive 
suggestion, I believe, when it ad- 
vocated lectures to space buyers 
on how to use and interpret Audit 
Bureau reports.” A definite sug- 
gestion on how to give a more 
lasting value to these lectures was 
made by him when he said:.. “In 


‘what type of 
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1921 the Audit Bureau published 
a book called ‘Scientific Space 
Buying.’ I would suggest that the 
Bureau bring that book up to 
date and that it merchandise it 
through the lectures which Print- 
ERS’ INK suggested.” 

This same book was mentioned 
in a statement by Miss Florence 
Dart, of the McLain-Simpers Or- 
ganization, who is of the opinion 
that Audit Bureau statements are 
not in constant use because space 
buyers have not been educated to 
use them. The publication of the 
book which Mr. Rooney mentioned 
is referred to as an unsuccessful 
endeavor on the part of the Bur- 
eau to remedy that lack of edu- 
cation.. Like Mr. Rooney, Miss 
Dart would have the book used as 
the text for the proposed series of 
annual lectures. 

A number of other space buy- 
ers, while expressing approval of 
the idea, also questioned whether 
or not those who are most in need 
of the information which could be 
obtained would attend the lec- 
tures. This question was raised, 
for example, by L. Swigert, 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, by E. Ross 
Gamble, of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, and by A. Graff, of 
Olmstead, Perrin and Leffingwell. 
The need of advertising ability in 
properly selling the course is 
pointed out in this connection. 

One of the space buyers who 
raised this problem, also offered a 
possible solution. He made the 
suggestion that the Bureau give 
space buyers information which 
they need concerning the interpre- 
tation and application of Audit 
Bureau statements by mail. It is 
presumed in making this statement 
that the Bureau would discover 
information space 
buyers desire concerning Audit 
Bureau statements through contact 
with space buyers at the proposed 
lectures. 

It is highly. probable that fur- 
ther inquiry among space buyers 
on this plan would bring to light 
other suggestions on the advisa- 
bility of holding the proposed lec- 
tures, on the information which 
such lectures would disclose, and 
on the way in which they should 
be given. The stateménts ‘ that 
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With 6 issues a week 
against a combined field 
of 12 week-day issues, 
The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
carried, during the 

first 10 months of 1927, 
over 65% of all the 


National advertising 


placed in Indianapolis 
dailies, over 58% of all 
the Local advertising 


and over 66% of all the 


Classified advertising. 


‘The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


. DAN A. CARROLL . J. E. LUTZ 
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have been given are sufficient, 
however, to prove the assertion 
made at the outset concerning the 
desire of space buyers for the lec- 
tures and to prove that they are 
willing and anxious to help get 
such a course started as an annual 
affair. 

Entirely apart from the state- 
ments of space buyers on this sub- 
ject, an indication of the need for 
such a course is to be found in a 
letter written to Printers’ INK 
by Dr. H. K. Nixon, who is in 
charge of courses on advertising 
and sales at Columbia University 
in New York City. Dr. Nixon’s 
letter was written as a reply to a 
statement made in Printers’ INK. 
That statement quoted an agency 
space buyer as saying, “You can 
find courses on advertising in 
almost every university in the 
country. But these courses are on 
copy writing and market research. 
Nowhere is any attention paid to 
space buying.” Columbia, Dr. 
Nixon points out, has a course on 
space buying. That course was 


started in the fall of this year. 
An investigation of the educational 


market showed that there was 
need for it. It is under the direc- 
tion of George H. Sheldon, vice- 
president of the Corman Company, 
a New York advertising agency, 
and specifically takes up and ex- 
plains the use of Audit Bureau 
reports. The popularity of this 
new course, according to Dr. 
Nixon, sustains him in his belief 
that there is a real need for it. 

So far only the space buyers’ 
side of the picture has been given. 
There remains to be explained the 
attitude of the Audit Bureau to- 
ward the plan proposed by Print- 
ers’ INK. Mr. Harn has labelled 
the suggestion as “good and prac- 
tical.” In a recent letter on the 
subject, he said: “After the ses- 
sion at Washington of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, a New York advertis- 
ing agent took the same view that 
you express in your editorial, 
namely that he wished that space 
buyers themselves could have 
heard my address. I asked him 
why it would not be possible to 
have a meeting of New York 
spate buyers and let me address 
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them along the same lines as my 
Washington paper. He has prom- 
ised to arrange such a meeting. 
If this is done it will be a start 
on the very plan which you sug- 
gest.” 

Since this statement was made 
another meeting has been planned 
which will test the practicability 
of the idea. R. F. R. Huntsman, 
publisher of the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union, who was recently made 
head of the Sphinx Club for the 
third time, has decided that the 
Sphinx Club should help the 
Audit Bureau test the value of 
the idea. This club has invited 
Mr. Harn to speak on the subject 
of Audit Bureau reports before 
its January meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria at New York. The 
club’s plan is to issue special invita- 
tions to that meeting to space 
buyers of New York advertising 
agencies. 

From the attendance of space 
buyers at these two meetings and 
from the information in statements 
made to Printers’ INK by space 
buyers, as already recorded, the 
Bureau soon should be in a posi- 
tion to know whether or not it 
should try its hand at the job of 
selling a better use of its state- 
ments to its most important cus- 
tomers—agency space buyers. 

At the present moment, Mr. 
Harn is desirous of giving the 
idea an extensive test. He has 
indicated such a desire in a letter 
commenting on the proposed 
Sphinx Club meeting. In that let- 
ter he says: “Similar gatherings 
(that is, gatherings at which ac- 
tual space buyers would be pres- 
ent) should be arranged in other 
cities where the group would be 
available. I presume Chicago 
would be the next most important, 
but if there are sufficient agents 
and advertisers in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, etc., we could 
arrange to cover them also.” 


Farm Machine Account to 


Milwaukee Agency 

The Belle City Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., manufacturer of 
threshers and crawlers for Fordson 
tractors, has appointed The Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Drawinc sy Covarrusras, Copyr’t Tue Conpé Nast Puss. Inc. 


W: are often constrained to be serious. 
About the art of Covarrubias, for example, 
“whose works bear the stamp of genius” . . 
about other masters of ink, paint and marble 
whose talents are acclaimed by critics and at- 
tested in Vanity Fair . . about the writings of 
Schnitzler, Aldous Huxley and other authors 
of international fame, who give of their best to 
our pages . . about smart motors . . cor- 
rect clothes and other costly essentials to in- 
tensive living . . . So, despite our lighter 
moods and occasional chat and banter, the 
guilty feeling haunts us that Vanity Fair is influ- 


encing the taste . . and perhaps even aggra- 


vating the tendency . . ofa generation which 


simply must express itself by spending money. 
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Over a Thousand 





Santa Claus has an army of over one 
thousand messengers in Baltimore. 
They are the Sun Carriers and Sub- 
Carriers who deliver the Sunpapers 
heavily laden with Christmas adver- 
tising to the homes of Baltimore. 


These are days when the delivery of 
the Sunpapers is no job for weaklings. 
The stores of Baltimore are adver- 
tising their Christmas offerings. Nat- 
urally, the Sunpapers carry the bulk 
of this advertising just as they carry 
the “‘full space” ads of the same stores 
all through the year. So the Sun 
Carriers have heavy loads as they 
travel their routes—but the weight 
decreases rapidly for they leave a Sun- 
paper at practically every door. 


Baltimoreans have always taken the 
Sun Carrier system as a matter of 
course—but people from out of town 
never cease to wonder at the smooth- 


van 
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Santa Clauses-~~- 


working perfection of Sunpaper de- 
livery. That the Sunpapers—Morn- 
ing, Evening and Sunday--are de- 
livered with as much precision as the 
United States Mail is one of the first 
things every newcomer to Baltimore 
discovers. And that he or she can’t 
get along without the Sunpapers fol- 
lows the first discovery as surely as 
night follows day. 





Average Net Paid Circulation for the Month 
of November, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 257,620 
Sunday - - - 200,384 


Gain of 4,802 Daily and 6,033 Sunday 
Over November, 1926 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 






JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


© GEORGE KROGNESS, #irst National Bank Bldg, San Wranciseo 





BALTIMOREANS DON'T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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The Shortest Distance 





Between two points 


It’s a straight line; we all know 
that ... In advertising, it is some- 
thing that goes direct from you to 
your prospect .. . The right sort 
of booklet, for instance . . . But, 
you say, what is the right sort of 
booklet? .. . 


Well, suppose you let us have a 
chance to show you a few samples 
. . . They might interest you. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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True Talk about Advertising 


An English Advertising Man Analyzes the Work of the Copy Writer 
and the Economic Justification of Advertising 


By Gilbert Russell 


LEpitor1at Nore: In his new book 
“Advertisement Writing,”’ (Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., London) Gilbert Russell, an Eng- 
lish ’ advertising man, author ‘of “Nun- 
tius,” another book on advertising which 
has been reviewed in Printers’ Inx, 
has made a valuable contribution to ad- 
vertising and to the literature of ad- 


— 

Russell’ s book is notable for its 
logit discussion of the problems that 
face the writer of copy as related to 
the problems that face the advertiser. 
3 is impossible in a brief review to 

ustice to the author’s sincerity and 

ca firm belief in the value of ad- 
vestising. Instead, therefore, of review- 
ing the book in the orthodox fashion, 
we have chosen a number of quotations 
which will give the flavor of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s epigrammatic style and will show 
the logic of his thinking and the in- 
spiration of his viewpoint.] 


DVERTISING is_ economi- 

cally and socially justified. It 
is necessary to understand and to 
believe this before taking up the 
work of advertisement writing. A 
man needs to know it in order to 
be happy in his work. That is 
reason enough. He also needs to 
know it in-order to do good work. 
Effective copy must have convic- 
tion in it. It must express genu- 
ine and sincere belief. A man 
who takes up advertisement writ- 
ing believing that any lie may be 
told because what he is writing is 
“only an advertisement” is a nui- 
sance to himself, and to everybody 
else. Skill in writing may for a 
time cover up his private con- 
tempt for the work he is doing. 
But no one wants to work in such 
conditions, and anyone who does 
thus work will sooner or later 
cease to produce good work—and 
a good thing, too. The sooner he 
leaves advertisement writing the 
better for advertising. 

* * * 


As a copy writer you are con- 
cerned with facts. You have a 
mass of facts, usually, to draw 
ipon. You must learn to know 
vhich of those facts will make at- 
tractive selling points, which to 
reject as likely to be uninteresting 
to most people. You are, I say, 


concerned with facts. But you 
must be able to present those facts 
in an interesting and active way. 
Consequently, in selecting and 
rejecting from your available 
facts, you must have your public 
in mind. So you must know 
your public, and sympathize with 
your public. You must know 
how your public lives and thinks. 
You must understand its fears and 
hopes and ambitions and disap- 
pointments. You must know its 
courage, its struggles, its failings. 
And your public is far larger than 
the following of almost any novelist. 


Who pays for iehinad The 
question is often asked with the 
intention of showing that ad- 
vertising is a charge upon the 
public; that since some firms spend 
thousands upon advertising, and 
some appear to get along without 
spending anything upon it, the cost 
of this expensive activity must be 
added to the selling price of the 
articles thus advertised. This is 
a fallacy which does not bear a 
moment’s examination. Selfridge’s 
magnificently dressed shop win- 
dows in Oxford Street must cost 
a good deal of money. But does 
anyone suggest that every article 
sold in Selfridge’s is more expen- 
sive than it need be because a pro- 
portion of the cost of those win- 
dows must be added to the selling 
price of it? If so, will it then be 
suggested that if Selfridge & Co. 
Ltd. occupied premises on the 
Essex Marshes (where rents are 
presumably lower) with blinds 
over any windows which a mis- 
guided builder had provided, all 
the goods sold by the firm would 
in consequence be cheaper than 
they are now? This does not ap- 
pear probable. Precisely the same 
argument applies, with even 
greater force, to advertising. 

— 


What many people seem to over- 
look, and won't bother to think out 
for themselves, is that you cannot 
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take a manufacturing cost, add, 
say, 10 per cent for profit, and ex- 
pect to sell the article profitably. 
It is often assumed that this is 
exactly what you can do. It is 
assumed that once an article is 
made and its cost of manufacture 
determined, the public is clamoring 
to be allowed to buy it. In other 
words, many people overlook en- 
tirely that it costs something to 
sell an article, and that this cost 
of selling must also be considered 
before the article’s price can be 
fixed, so as to show a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer. 
Ss. 3 © 


Advertising is an immense in- 
fluence in the life of the com- 
munity. Nor can it be doubted 
that, in the main, this influence is 
for good. Pretty well every in- 
vention of modern times which is 
now a practical and commercial 
possibility has achieved its posi- 
tion by advertisement. This ap- 
plies both to luxuries and to do- 
mestic utilities. 

7 7 


Yet, though advertising does 
promote the demand which en- 
ables things to be made in large 
quantities, and therefore at prices 
which humble purses can afford, 
hundreds of articles are thus 
made in conditions far removed 
from mass production. A Broad- 
wood piano, made by craftsmen 
whose fathers and grandfathers 
before them learned their work at 
the same benches, provides one in- 
stance. And it is the influence of 
advertising, very largely, which 
enables so fine an instrument to be 
sold today for as little as seventy 
guineas. In how many thousands 
of homes is music a cultivating, 
refining, educative force, as well 
as a joyous recreation, because ad- 
vertising has enabled pianos and 
player-pianos and gramophones to 
be perfected and put within reach 
of modest incomes? And not 
merely put within reach either. 
Advertising, in this direction, as 
in others, is a creative influence. 
Thousands of people have dis- 
covered music (as they have dis- 
covered other blessed things) as a 
result of reading advertisements 
descriptive of the happiness and 
culture to be derived from it. 
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Advertisement writing demands 
an economy of words seldom im- 
posed upon journalists. 

* * * 


No manufacturer thinks he is 
embarking upon a reckless adven- 
ture when he engages a staff of 
traveling salesmen and organizes 
a sales department to procure 
orders for his merchandise from 
the wholesale and retail trade. 
Suggest to him that he is thus 
acting improvidently and he will 
in all likelihood demand (most 
reasonably) how else he can be 
expected to sell his goods. If it is 
not thought risky to engage ten 
traveling salesmen and pay them 
$5,000 a year to go out and sell 
goods, why is it thought risky to 
spend a similar sum on advertis- 
ing? 

+ * . 

If one salesman, after six 
months’ endeavor, fails to sell his 
quota, the only alarming conse- 
quence is that he will probably 
lose his job. His employer does 
not immediately assume that all 
salesmen are a delusion and a 
snare, and sack the lot. Even if 
the whole sales staff is slower in 
moving the goods on to the whole- 
sale and retail trade than was an- 
ticipated, even then the board does 
not wring its directorial hands 
and declare that the only way of 
saving the firm from ruin is to 
give up this rash and hazardous 
experiment of employing salesmen 
and a sales department. Not a 
bit of it. There may be a few dis- 
missals; even the sales manager 
himself may have to go. What 
happens is, that the board searches 
for the reasons for what is re- 
garded as a partial failure. All 
kinds of investigations are made. 
The salesmen’s abilities are looked 
into, their terms reviewed, whole- 
sale and retail discounts and credit 
terms are rediscussed and perhaps 
altered, even the product itself 
may be modified. 

But let a few advertisements 
fail to produce all that was ex- 
pected after a couple of months’ 
trial and there is a very different 
tale to tell. The whole board now 
sees the experiment to have been 
foredoomed to failure from the 
start. Does it occur to the board 
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So Far This Year 


For the eleven months of 1927 
the Chicago American shows 
a substantial gain in total dis- 
play advertising carried. 


Gains upon gains are being 
continually “chalked up” for 
the Chicago American — this 
year against last and last year 
against the year before and so 
on all along. You'recall what 
Postum so a, says. 


Daily Average tail 1 2 
for the Month of November 
Eleven Months Gain in Total nite 
Advertising, 520,084 Lines 


During the same period the Chicago Daily News lost 226,025 lines 





Seal your mail with 
this stamp of health 





a good newspaper 
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to examine the various stages in 
the transference of the goods 
from the firm to the public to dis- 
cover whether at any stage some 
condition is militating against 
ready acceptance of the firm’s 
products? Is the product itself 
examined to see whether some 
modification would make sales 
more easily procurable? Briefly, 
are other factors examined along 
with the advertisements so that the 
real impediment to sales may be 
found? Sometimes all that I have 
suggested will be done. Usually, 
however, the immediate assump- 
tion is not merely that the meth- 
ods employed in the advertisements 
were wrong, but that the board 
was wrong ever to have coun- 
tenanced this costly and uncertain 
gambling with chance. The fact 
is that in such instances the ad- 
vertisements were inserted with 
little or no attempt to correlate 
them with the other activities of 
the sales department. It was not 
the advertisements which failed, it 
was the organization which ought 
to have accompanied them which 
was imperfect. 

* . 

Clever advertisements alone 
have never made a marketing 
campaign a success. And poor 
advertisements alone have never 
made one a failure. 

* * * 

When you hear a man say, 
“There’s no need to advertise 
honest goods, they advertise them- 
selves,” know him for a man with 
a muddled mind. 

* * +. 

There are many reasons why 
the first essential of a good adver- 
tisement is a good article to write 
about: some are personal to the 
copy writer; others of a more 
general nature. The first is that 
it is difficult enough to write con- 
vincingly about a good article and 
impossible to write convincingly 
about a poor one. 

* * * 

The manufacturer who sells un- 
branded merchandise is always at 
the mercy of his customers. 
Wholesalers or retailers can stop 
buying at any moment they choose, 
and he is powerless to compel 
them to return to him. He is 
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never really the owner of his 
business: his customers own him. 
The man who owns a trade-mark 
owns his business. So long as he 
manages his business reasonably, 
keeps his quality up and the public 
informed of it, wholesalers and 
retailers must either handle his 
article or turn away good money. 
* * * 


Every good advertisement has 
facts for its basis. Advertising is 
largely the dissemination of in- 
formation, of facts. Without facts 


_ advertising becomes weak, aim- 


less, anemic stuff. And you can 
hardly have facts without quality. 
The purpose of advertisements is 
to acquaint the largest possible 
number of people at the smallest 
possible cost with the advantages 
which the advertised article pos- 
sesses. Advertising ought to be 
informative. You cannot be in- 
formative about poor merchandise 
and expect to sell it. It takes 
more ingenuity than most people 
have to lie consistently and at 
length, even if there were no other 
reasons for abandoning this 
method in favor of a better. 
* * * 

Poorly written copy directed by 
the right policy will sell more 
goods every time than brilliantly 
clever copy directed by the. wrong 
policy. But both will sell more 
goods than copy which dodges 
about from one idea to another 
and has no settled policy at all. 
Settled policy is what counts. 

*> * * 


The manufacturer who supposes 
that he can start an advertising 
campaign this week and expect to 
know next week whether it will 
pay for itself is expecting the im- 
possible. If this is his conception 
of advertising, he had better keep 
his money in the bank. 

6 8 


Almost any advertisement is im- 
proved by a headline. Where you 
see an advertisement with no 
headline, the reason is more likely 
to be that the copy writer could 
not think of a good one than that 
there was any purpose served by 
leaving the headline out. 

* * * 


When writing copy, the right 
way is to study the goods. Don't 
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HOMESELLING 


6 E ARE pleased to 

Wintorn you that 
we have sold nineteen 
two-family brick houses 
through the results ob- 
tained from our adver- 
tising in your newspaper 
last week,” writes Weis- 


feld Brothers. 


“Weconsider yournews- 
paper the best medium 
for our homes.” 


—A paper that sells 
homes will sell every- 
thing that goes into 
these homes. 


“a 
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This i is an ULTIMATE 
Consuming Market 


























PAA DEA GOMER 2 mma 
L. W. BALDWIN 
Chairman of The Board, Missouri-Pacific Railroad Company 








. to comprise 86% of America! 

It is but natural that more people 

86% of America now pay more money for True 

Story at the newsstands than for 

any other magazine in the world. 

. True Story is edited for “86% 

of America”! Magazine advertisers 

MUST use True Story to sell this 
new market! 


rue Story 














Isolate, for a moment, the Wage So taliahttneee teteelate 
Earning masses as marketing possi- Concentrating In The New 
bilities.‘ These families will be found Wage Earning Market 


an th A am a ok ee ee 
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Writes yo oe 


. . in “86% of America,” the new book on True 


Story’s Wage Earning Market. 


sé HE new American prosperity 

is, I believe, primarily based 
upon a more general application 
of the ‘live and let live’ maxim 
generously spiced with an honest 
application of more of the ‘Golden 
Rule’ than has prevailed in either 
American business, industry or busi- 
ness and industry anywhere in the 
history of the world . . . the 
foregoing, together with the com- 
paratively high relative wage 
levels, tend to produce an ulti- 
mate consuming market for the 
manufactured articles of industry 
as well as the raw materials of 
agriculture, mining and forestry.” 


An Entirely New Market 


Once, business and _ industrial 
conditions suppressed 86% of the 
population of the United States 
as brand marketing possibili- 
ties. The Wage Earning 
masses were too poor to af- 
ford advertised goods — 
were too illiterate to read 
the magazines carrying 
“national” advertising, 

Only 14% of the 
country, the “white 





The Glazo Company finds that the 
new Wage Earning Market is so 
much interested in “the new manicure 
process” that a column ad brought 
4,576 ten-cent sample requests direct, 
in addition to regular dealer sales. 
Some other advertisers who are in- 
suring national leadership by. sell- 
ing the Wage Earning market “86% 
of America,” through the ONLY 

eat national magazine that taps it: 

‘ostum Co., Inc., The Fleisehmann 













(Send for it.) 


collar” workers were considered 
potential consumers. Among this 
class the great national magazines, 
concentrated to the bulk of three, 
four and five magazines to a home. 

With business and industrial con- 
ditions revolutionized, with wages 
240% higher than they were 12 
years ago, the Wage Earner, today 
for the first time in history, is a 
prospect for advertised brands. 
With a revolutionary new maga- 
zine, written in the most elementary 
English, the Wage Earner, today, 
for the first time in history, has 
found a readable national publica- 
tion, a source of information on the 
availability of advertised brands. 

True Story is the ONLY great 
national magazine concentrating in 
the new Wage Earning market—the 

ONLY way that magazine ad- 
vertisers can tap the vast pos- 
sibilities of “86% of 
America.” 

Here, in the majority 
vote held by the horny- 
handed buyers awaits vic- 
tory or defeat for Tomor- 
row’s commercial leaders. 
To win that vote, magazine 
advertisers MUST use True 
Story. 

Study, mow the potentialities 

of True Story’s new Wage Earn- 
ing market, in “86% of America,” 
the new book by 31 of the nation’s ° 
leading thinkers. It will be sent 
to you, without obligation. Address 
True Story, 1930 Broadway,’ New 
York City, 


id. Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Lever Bros. 
oY Co. (Lux Flakes and Toilet Form), 
Kotex Co., R. L. Watkins Co. (Mul- 
rs sified Cocoanut Oil and Glostora), 
ris Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Listerine 
and Listerine Tooth Paste), The 
Andrew Jergens Co. (Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap), Aladdin Co. (Ready 


Cut Houses), Carnation Milk, Northam 





Warren Co. (Creme Elcaya and 
Cutex), L. C. Smith & Corona Ns 
writers, Inc., Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
(Vaseline), Zonite Products Co., 





California Fruit Growers’ Assn. 


Buy Christmas Seals 
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CHANGING YEARS 


eres 


— | 1927 


TheSeven Changing Years 
in which Detroit has 
shown its greatest growth 
—has made the Times 
first in Detroit with the 
largest 6 weekday 
average ever reached by 
any Detroit newspaper. 





1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 251,259 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS ... 205,911 247,154 


(City Circulation) 





The Times has grown with Detroit 
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try to think of new and striking 
things to say: study the goods 
themselves, and if your study is 
really thorough and if you have 
any gift for writing at all, the 
new and striking things will come 
naturally. 
* * * 

The people whose interest you 
are seeking to divert don’t want to 
pay any attention to you. Keep 
that constantly in mind. Never 
forget it. You will never produce 
a good headline unless you re- 
member that “they don’t want to 
read it.” 

* * * 

Almost any advertisement is im- 
paired by a picture: and almost 
any advertisement is improved by 
an illustration. In other words, 
illustrations should illustrate. 

* * * 

If you have your illustration of 
a package, or an article in use, so 
drawn that it is exceedingly real- 
istic, the illustration will fairly 
leap out of the page. People will 
say, “Good heavens, you could 
almost pick it up.” You have 
their attention. 

You may think that this kind of 
drawing is desperately dull. You 
may think it is devoid of all ar- 
tistic interest. So it may be; but 
the general public does not think 
so, 

* * * 

There is a lot of what may be 
called “pretty advertising” which 
delights advertising men, and, in 
my opinion, deceives many of them. 

* * * 


No matter whether the copy is 
written so as to appeal to the rea- 
son of practical people or the 
emotions of sentimental people, 
facts should be its basis. 

* * * 


Never let yourself believe that 
iny article is the same as its com- 
vetitor. There is always some 
fact—usually a whole lot of facts 
—which is different, or which no 
ne else has emphasized. It 
doesn’t matter whether a_ fact 
really is new. If it has not been 
sed, it is as good as new. It will 
not always be easy to. persuade 
our client of this, but it is true. 

Again, copy writers are too 
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often told to work from old 
printed matter instead of from 
their own personal observation of 
the goods. There cannot be much 
character or individuality in copy 
which is merely a rehash of old 
printed matter consisting of some- 
one else’s ideas. Creative work is 
impossible without the inspiration 
of direct observation assisted by 
imagination and inventiveness. 
+ * * 


A copy writer’s plain duty is to 
interpret and present his facts 
with all the skill and art of which 
he is capable. He must use every 
device he knows to make his facts 
attractive, interesting and convinc- 
ing. And at the end of it all, I 
say, his case must be a one-sided 
case. Deception is, of course, un- 
thinkable. The facts must be ac- 
curate. The interpretation must 
be fair. There must be no sophis- 
try. There must be art, but no 
artfylness. He must not let his 
enthusiasm blind him. Let his 
case be as good and as complete 
as possible. But it must be per- 
fectly straightforward. It must 
not appear to say one thing when 
another thing is the actual fact. 


R. M. Plympton with Lincoln 


Electric Company 

R. M. Plympton has been placed in 
charge of consumer motor sales at 
Chicago for the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, to work under the 
direction of R. D. Malm, Chicago dis- 
trict manager. Mr. Plympton was for- 
merly assistant sales manager for the 
Babson Statistical Association, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 





Pinehurst, Inc., Appoints 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


Pinehurst, Inc., which owns and oper- 
ates Pinehurst, N. C., winter resort, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New 
York, ” advertising agency, ‘effective Jan- 
uary 1. The Pine Needles Inn, Carolina 
Hotel, New Holly Inn and Berkshire 
Hotel will be featured in an advertising 
campaign. 


F. L. Livermore Joins ° 
“The Outlook” 


Frank L. Livermore, at one time 
with The “Erickson Company, New York, 
and more recently with the sales organ- 
ization of the New York Triplex Safety 
Glass Company, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of The Outlook, New York. 
He will represent that publication in 
the New York territory. 








Hoover Takes Stock of America’s 
Prosperity 


In His Annual Report, He Sums Up the Economic Progress of 
the Country 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


HE economic progress which 

has been characteristic of 
American industry for six years 
was continued during the last fiscal 
year, according to the recent an- 
nual report of Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover. The year 
exceeded all previous records in 
volume of production and consump- 
tion, the report states, and in the 
physical quantity of exports and 
imports. The fact that there was 
very little unemployment, except 
during a moderate recession during 
the end of the year, is also noted, 
and the rate of real wages re- 
mained higher than anywhere else 
in the world or than at any other 
time in world history. 

Mr. Hoover mentions several 
aspects of American business which 
were less satisfactory, but adds that 
improvement is taking place since 
the fiscal year in those sections of 
the country where agricultural 
conditions were unfavorable. He 
then supports his estimate of the 
general progress by setting forth 
facts from statistics on general in- 
dexes, prices, agriculture, construc- 
tion, transportation, banking and 
finance, and foreign trade. 

A table showing the major eco- 
nomic indexes for the last five 
fiscal —? is a part of the report, 
and Hoover points out that, 
of the ah indicators presented, all 
but three stood higher in 1926-27 
than in 1925-26, and that all but 
two stood as high as or higher 
than in any year _ preceding 
1925-26. One of the two Iast- 
mentioned exceptions, the value of 
wholesale trade, is due solely to 
the fact that prices are lower at 
the present than during years im- 
mediately after the close of the 
World War. 

“The volume of output of manu- 
facturing industry,” the report con- 
tinues, “by all odds the largest 
branch of productive activity, 


showed an appreciable gain even 
above the extremely high level of 
the fiscal year 1925-26. The im- 
provement was not the result of an 
exceptionally marked increase in 
any particular field, but was gen- 
eral in practically every group of 
industries. Especially noteworthy 
is the fact that production in the 
textile industries, which had long 
been relatively depressed, was ma- 
terially greater than in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year.” 


INCREASE IN USE OF ELECTRICAL 
CURRENT 


The most conspicuous gains 
shown are in mineral production, 
freight transportation, output of 
electrical current, and sales of five- 
and-ten-cent stores. Electric cur- 
rent, Mr. Hoover finds, is being 
used in rapidly increasing quanti- 
ties for lighting, for domestic 
power and heat, and above all for 
industrial power. The growth of 
five-and-ten-cent stores, the report 
states, represents in part a shift 
from other methods of distribu- 
tion, although there can be no 
doubt that the total volume of re- 
tail distribution has also materially 
increased. 

Although the level of wholesale 
prices has been very steady during 
the last five years, according to the 
report, the average wholesale price 
index for 1926-27 was 6 per cent 
lower than for 1925-26. The in- 
dex for individual months shows a 
decline from 152 (on the basis of 
1913 as 100) at the close of the 
fiscal year 1925-26 to 144 in June, 
1927, and the decline took place 
chiefly between September and 
April. 

While the figures show that the 
last fiscal year was not as good 
agriculturally as 1925 and 1926, 
the report points out that since the 
close of the last fiscal year prices 
have improved materially, the av- 
erage for the months of August 
and September, 1927, being 6 or 
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7 per cent higher than during the 
same months of the preceding year. 

The report finds that new con- 
struction undertaken in the fiscal 
year 1926-27, amounting to some 
seven billion dollars in value, con- 
stituted a powerful factor in main- 
taining general business prosperity. 
The figures show that the physi- 
cal volume of construction during 
this and the preceding year has 
much exceeded the volume of the 
highly active years preceding the 
war 

The value of contracts awarded 
was practically the same in 1926- 
27 as in the previous year, and ex- 
ceeded the average for the two 
years ending June 30, 1925, by ap- 
proximately 37 per cent. The re- 
port also states that the buildings 
erected in 1926-27 appear to have 
been of types involving more ex- 
pensive features per unit of area 
than the year before, and that 
there was a marked increase in 
contracts for roads and other pub- 
lic works not in the form of build- 
ing, whereas there was some de- 
cline in the value of contracts for 
buildings. 

In the field of transportation, the 
report mentions the conspicuous 
increase in the volume of railroad 
freight traffic, and notes that the 
ton-mileage of freight in 1925 and 
1926 was about 8 per cent greater 
than the year before, and that 
1926-27 showed a further increase 
of about 5% per cent. The in- 

creased prosperity of the railroads 
“is also mentioned, with the over- 
coming of chronic car shortages, 
and the improvement in the han- 
dling of freight. The report also 
points out that a rapid increase in 
the use of motor trucks and motor 
buses was shown during the year, 
reflecting to a large degree the 
rapidly changing conditions in mod- 
ern methods of transportation and 
the progress made in highway sur- 
facing, and continues: 

“Seventy-two railroads now use 
trucks to supplement regular ship- 
ping service—forty- -six in terminal 
operations, fifteen in the form of 
store-door delivery, and eleven to 
replace local freight trains. On 
January 1, 1927, railways had more 
than 225° trucks operating, the 
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route mileage being 4,226. Com- 
peting services had 43,207 trucks, 
covering 607,029 route-miles. Reg- 
istration of all trucks in the United 
States waS 2,764,222, compared 
with a total of 2,432,017 the pre- 
vious year. 

“Sixty steam railroads have 
1,253 buses in operation, covering 
11,440 route-miles, while there are 
19,099 buses operated in competi- 
tion with railroads, the route mile- 
age being 334,522. Electric rail- 
roads in 1927 were using 7,284 
buses, compared with 5,150 the pre- 
vious year. Common-carrier bus- 
route mileage increased from 232,- 
340 in 1926 to 270,068 miles this 
year. The total number of buses 
in operation increased from 69,425 
to 80,040 during the year.” 

In the field of banking and 
finance, the report finds that the 
fiscal year, like the calendar year, 
was one of sound but uneventful 
growth, with ample money at low 
and stable rates. During the fiscal 
year, deposits of all banks in the 
United States, except the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks and a very 
few private banks not reporting, 
increased from $49,695,000,000 to 
$51,612,000,000, or 3.8 per cent. 
The corresponding increase in the 
previous fiscal year is shown to be 
4.4 per cent, and the report states 
that such large absolute growth in 
the deposits of American banks, 
nearly two billion in a year, is 
noteworthy. According to the re- 
port, this enormous business indi- 
cates that: 

“The absolute growth of Ameri- 
can business activity is seen in the 
increase in the debits to individual 
bank accounts in 141 selected cities 
from $531,000,000,000 in 1924-25 
and $597,000,000,000 in 1925-26 to 
$630,000,000,000 in 1926-27, a new 
record. But this absolute increase, 
enormous as it appears, was only 
half the absolute increase of 1925- 
26 over 1924-25.” 


Appoints Fred Kimball, Inc. 


The Donora, Pa., American, a weekly, 
has been consolidated with the Donora 
Herald, a daily, and the combined news- 
papers will appear as the Herald- 
American. Fred Kimball Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed its 
national advertising representative. 
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‘‘Before I Look at 
—Let’s Talk Advertising !”’ 
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ACKSONVILLE merchants, like all other alert 
business men, are keen to help advertisers 
who help them. In considering new items or re- 
ordering for stock, many times they want to know 
whether the manufacturer plans any “‘advertising 
in The Florida Times-Union.” 

With the responsibility for serving a local popu- 
lation of 136,000, the 2100 Jacksonville retailers 
find advertising a first aid to turnover. As their 
local copy is supplemented by the manufacturer, 
everyone profits ! 


And advertising scheduled to back up the 
salesmen of 200 Jacksonville wholesalers, 
spreads its benefits throughout the state. 


For, bear in mind that The Florida Times-Union 
extends far beyond the local zone. In classing it 
as a local newspaper in Jacksonville, remember 
that it is similarly ‘‘local” for Florida ! 


Ask Any Merchandising Question You Wish 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Every wife knows 


that the time to 
talk about a new 
fur coat is right 
after a good dinner 
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very advertiser knows 


that the time to make 
a sale is right at the 
end of a good story 


There are no better stories 
than those in Cosmopolitan 
and 1,600,000 families read 


them every month 
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E can’t say it too often, or too em- 
phatically. Because it’s of vital in- 
terest to every advertiser who is bent on 


selling Chicago’s morning market. 


Chicago has a trading area of four million 
people. Chicago has only two morning 
newspapers. These two papers together 
completely cover its entire trading area. 
The Herald and Examiner is one of these 
morning newspapers, with a million read- 
ers daily and over three million on Sun- 
day. It is an integral part, an indispen- 
sable part of the morning coverage plan. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anD EXAMINER 


October Averages: Daily, 414,860; Sunday, 1,132,155 





National Advertising Manager — J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 
EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 


285 Madison Avenue 625-6 Hearst Bidg. 
New York San Francisco 
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In Defense of the Canned Telegram 


The Western Union Finds It Profitable—But What Is More, Customers 
Cry for It : 


By J. C. Willever 


First Vice-President, 


VERY man has in his mind’s 
eye what he considers would 

be an ideal job. Mine is to run a 
private telegraph company for the 
exclusive use of Amos Bradbury, 
Heywood Broun, and possibly the 
shade of the late Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Think what a joy that would 
be! Think of the telegrams, the 
cablegrams, the epigrams, that 
would come rippling from those 
facile pens. Think of the mes- 
senger-boys, no longer lingering, as 
traditionally all messengers do, to 
read “Old Sleuth” and the muddy 
mastications of the latest aborigine 
but to chuckle over the apt orig- 
inality of phrase of the messages 
they carry! Think of the operator 
pausing in the midst of the click of 
that message over the wire, to sigh 
“How true!” as he grasps the cos- 
mic signifigance of the words he is 
transmitting | 

Alas, it cannot be. The poor old 
Western Union could scarcely 
maintain its service or the integrity 
of its dividend record if it confined 
its employment to the nimble- 
witted minority, and instead of ex- 
tending patient helping hands to 
the inarticulate and ungrammatical 
majority, viewed their compository 
efforts with a haughty and superior 
scorn. 

No, Mr. Bradbury, the humble 
canned telegram does more than 
form an apt subject for your witty 
ind enjoyable persiflage* Just how 
much more it accomplishes can 
perhaps be crudely indicated by in- 
forming you that last year it con- 
tributed something like $2,000,000 
o the gross revenues of the West- 
rn Union Telegraph Company. I 
ave yet to meet the satirist who 
ould make his scorn of the tidy 





*Mr. Willever refers to an article by 
\mos Bgadbury in the June 16, 1927, 
ssue, “‘How to Welcome Lindbergh,” in 
hich the author poked fun at Western 
Jnion’s canned messages. 
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Western Union Telegraph Company 


sum of $2,000,000 
convincing. 

There is another side to the pic- 
ture. Did you ever see a veteran 
pencil on a telegraph writing desk? 
We try to retire them from ser- 
vice promptly, and spare their 
scars from public view, but in spite 
of all pains, you will come upon 
them every now and then—poor 
chewed-up, mangled stubs. How 
did they get that way? They were 
not worn down from flying trips 
across the yellow blank, pushed by 
an eager and fluent brain. No, sir; 
they were chewed and bitten and 
sucked and broken off short in the 
agonies of composition, by honest 
folk* to whom the task of writing 
even the simplest message is as 
terrifying as the facing of ma- 
chine-gun fire. 

I doubt very much if Messrs. 
Bradbury and Broun, or any 
others of the lucky tribe whose 
fluency and facility in putting 
words together affords them plea- 
sure or profit, or both, even faintly 
realize the envy and awe with 
which their ability is regarded by 
the vast majority of their fellow 
citizens. 


sound really 


WESTERN UNION’S DUTY 


The Western Union Telegraph 
Company is a public utility, and 
its duty is to give the best service 
it knows how to the majority—not 
to the minority. And to the vast 
majority, service must extend far 
beyond the mere routine of provid- 
ing wires and operators and mes- 
sengers and desks and pencils and 
telegraph blanks. All that may be 
present; the customer may also 
possess not only the desire, but the 
urgent need, to send a message; 
but it isn’t enough. Nine times out 
of ten he sticks in the writing; 
often enough he gets hopelessly 
stuck. 

Why is it reported from Vienna 
that a statue is to be erected to.the 
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memory of Professor Emmanuel 
Herrmann? Who was Professor 
Herrmann? He was the inventor 
of the picture post-card. Why is 
he to be honored as a public bene- 
factor? Because he made it pos- 
sible for travelers to discharge 
their duty to the stay-at-homes 
without undergoing the agonies of 
literary composition involved in the 
writing of a letter. 

Doubtless the picture post-card, 
as art, receives and merits the 
scorn of the Academy of Design 
in equal measure with the scorn of 
Messrs. Bradbury and Broun for 
the canned telegram. But doubtless, 
also, so long as nine people out of 
ten hail it with relief and use it 
gladly, it will continue to survive 
that scorn—and so will the humble 
canned telegram. 

It would, perhaps, be to the 
credit of the enterprise of the tele- 
graph companies, if they had taken 
the initiative in offering the “sug- 
gested message,” otherwise the 
canned telegram, to the public. But 
the fact is that the impulse came 
from the opposite direction; that 
the public made its wishes known 
by the simplest and most direct 
method, and the companies did no 
more than supply the want. This 
may be less creditable to the com- 
panies than if the initiative had 
come from the company itself; 
but it is all the better proof that 
the “suggested message,” with all 
its imperfections on its head, be- 
longs. 

It probably would surprise the 
people to whom the composition of 
a ten-word sentence is as easy and 
natural as eating ice-cream to know 
the number of times in a day, be- 
fore the “suggested message” de- 
veloped, that some harassed soul, 
after half an hour of futile pencil- 
chewing, sidled up to the receiving 
clerk and begged for help in say- 
ing what he wanted to say. 

There, and not in any brilliant 
idea on the part of the telegraph 
company, the “suggested message” 
originated. The next step was 
taken by a bright clerk who 
noticed that most of the situations 
for which a telegram was needed 
repeated themselves over and over 
in the course of a day’s business, 
and sought to save both his own 
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time and that of the customer by 
typing a number of typical sugges- 
tions to meet the commonest of 
these situations, and sliding them 
under the glass on the counter 
where the customer could see 
them. 

If Mr. Bradbury or Mr. Broun 
ever visited that particular office 
undoubtedly they viewed that type- 
written sheet with lofty scorn. But 
the common people read them 
gladly. Something like seven out 
of ten of them promptly adopted 
one of the suggestions. 

This happened at about the 
time that the telegraph companies 
adopted the plan of specially dec- 
orated blanks and envelopes for 
holiday greeting messages. Begin- 
ing with Christmas and New 
Year’s, this practice extended to 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Thanks- 
giving and Mother’s Day; and with 
it, the idea of suggested phraseol- 
ogy for messages, once proved a 
success by its original, individual 
demonstration, developed to cover 
the same series of holidays. 


AN AUTOMATIC DEVELOPMENT 


From that point on, the develop- 
ment of the “canned” télegram has 
been all but automatic. Probably 
its systematization to the point 
where, as is now possible, the 
telephone subscriber merely calls 
Western Union and says, “Send 
No. 11 to Mr. John Doe, 77 River 
street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,” is a 
further proof of the horrible 
mechanization and standardization 
of American civilization—or some- 
thing—but the fact remains that 
thousands of people gladly avail 
themselves of this last word in the 
canning and distributing of senti 
ment. Probably they should be 


‘educated out of the practice; but 


you will have to educate them in 
self-expression to do it; and that 
is rather a large assignment. Mean- 
while, we are in the business of 
supplying telegraph service; that 
is to say, of making ourselves as 
useful as we know how, to our 
customers, 

Another point which. I would 
like to make about our “suggested 
messages” in this connection, if ] 
may, is that they were not written 
by anybody in our organization; 
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I927 GAIN- 10% 


In 1927 Nodions Business 
Carried 432, 633 aga 
lines -F8BI poses — a 
GAIN of [6Focver 1926 


Already ZI Nafienal 
AAVErFISErS, new To 
Nofions Burtinens have 
Taken. space For 1928 


— AAGRAS 

















the post of “Assistant Supervisor 
of Sentiment” is a creation of 
Heywood Broun’s fertile imagina- 
tion; it has no counterpart in 
reality. Who did write all our 
suggestions? Nobody but the Great 
American Public itself. 

How? Very simply. People’s 
thoughts and expressions appar- 
ently tend to crystallize into pat- 
terns, of themselves. With thou- 
sands of people sending messages 
of congratulation to a bride (any 
bride) or parent, or to the captain 
of the winning football team; or 
words of condolence to bereaved 
relatives, many hundreds, quite 
spontaneously and independently, 
we found, selected precisely the 
same words and phrases and ar- 
ranged them exactly alike. 

All we had to do was to select 
those particular messages in each 
case that numerical count proved 
to be most popular, and to publish 
them. Since we began doing this, 
we have merely varied the pub- 
lished compilations as the records 
from year to year have shown the 
rise or fall of their popularity. 

We enjoy wit and humor at our 
own expense at least as much as 
anybody does; perhaps a little bet- 
ter than most. But we don’t feel 
that fun poked at the “suggested 
message” is really poked at us; the 
true victim, as hope have 
proved, is our old friend Mr. 
American Consumer. We are work- 
ing for him, and in supplying him 
with canned sentiment for his tele- 
grams, we are merely carrying out 
his orders. 





New Accounts for 


N. W. Ayer & Son 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, San Francisco, has appointed 
the San’ Francisco office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son to direct its advertising 
account. 

The Peoples Baking Company, San 
Francisco, has also placed its advertis- 
ing account with this office. 





Postum Company to Distribute 
Sanka Coffee 


The Postum Company, Incorporated, 
New York, has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Sanka Coffee Corporation, 
of New York, whereby the _ facilit‘es 
of the Postum Company for distribution 
of food products will be used to de- 
velop a national market for Sanka de- 
caffeinated coffee. 
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“Hedge Lines” Being Dropped 
by Financial Advertisers 


_ In a recent advertisement appearing 
in connection with the oversubscription 
of the common stock of one of their 


clients, Merrill, Lynch & Company, 
New York, used the following state- 
ment: “Subscriptions have been re- 


ceived from the public in excess of the 
amount of this offering.” 

This action was taken, it was ex- 
plained by members of the firm, in or- 
der to explain the exact situation in re- 
gard to this stock, which has actually 
been subscribed for by individuals, cor- 
porations and others. It is expected that 
this clause, or a similar one, will be 
used by many dealers in the future to 
reflect the true position of their syndi- 
cate offerings. 

As recently reported in Printers’ 
Inx, Goldman, Sachs & Company, in 
offering United Biscuit Company se- 
curities which were fully subscribed, 
eliminated any reference to the securi- 
ties being all sold on the theory that 
the “all sold” clause had lost its mean- 
ing. Some of the subscriptions were 
taken by dealers who would redistribute 
their allotment to the public. In view 
of this it was felt that the customary 
line, “This issue has been fully sub- 
scribed,”” might be misconstrued by in- 
vestors, and for that reason the line 
was eliminated. 

Many bankers and heads of houses 
who head syndicates are discussing the 
possibility of dropping all “‘hedge” lines 
of whatever nature and of standing 
squarely on the statements made in 
their advertisements, Probably the most 
frequently used line of this type is the 
one reading, “These statements, while 
not guaranteed, have been taken from 
sources believed to be reliable.” 


A. A. Starin with Washington 


“Post” 
Arthur A. Starin, | service 
manager with the Topics ublishing 


Company, New York, is now with the 
Washington Post in a similar capacity. 
In addition he also is serving as adver- 
tising counsel for four Washington 
jewelry stores operated in conjunction 
with R. Harris & Company of that city. 


“Traction Shop & Roadway” 


to Appear in January 

The Kenfield-Davis Publishing Com- 

ny, Nr publisher of Electric 

raction, bring out the first issue 
of Traction Shop & Roadway in Janu- 
ary. It is to appear monthly and will 
have a page type size of nine by twelve 
inches. 





“Fourth Estate” Merged with 
“Editor & Publisher” 


James Wright Brown, publisher of 
Editor & Publisher, has purchased The 
Fourth Estate. Both publications are 
published weekly at New York and 
will be consolidated as Editor & Pub- 
lisher and The Fourth Estate. 
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FIRST 


in the 
Metropolitan Area 


“ 


HE MERCHANTS AS- 
SOCIATION delimits a new 
metropolitan area of New York 
with a trading radius of forty 
miles and a _ population of 

‘ 9,500,000. 

In this area The New York 
Times has a larger average daily 
and Sunday net paid sale than 
any other New York morning 
newspaper of standard size—and 
the greatest number of high 
quality readers of any newspaper. 

The net paid sale in the metro- 
politan area weekdays exceeds 
336,000 copies of a total sale of 
more than 400,000; and on Sun- 
days exceeds 420,000 of a total 
sale of 700,000. 


“ 


The New Pork Times 
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—place Birmingham at the doorstep of 
the world! Products of her mills, mines 
and factories find ample outlet to the 
Gulf through the established terminal of 
Birmingport, on the Warrior River, only 
17 miles away. Truly Birmingham is 
an inland port city! And, too, the nine 
trunk railroads, radiating to every im- 
portant business center of the United 
States, bring 93 passenger trains into 
Birmingham each day. Sixty points of 
physical connection offer exceptional 
facilities for the interchange of freight 
cars. Because of these unexcelled trans- 
portation factors, Birmingham's annual 
tonnage is more than three times as 
great as the entire cotton crop of the 
South. All of which proves Birmingham 
is one of the most fertile and fastest- 
growing markets in America. Cover 
it—and most of. Alabama—through 


The Birmingham News 


Tue Soutrs Gacatest Newsparcr 
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Should the Sales Manager Be a 


Dictator or a Teacher? 


Most Salesmen Need Encouragement and Help Every Once in a While 
and They Have a Right to Look to the Sales Manager for It 


By A. H. Deute 


HERE is no single job in sales 

management which so surely 
brings its own compensation as 
that of being in a position to help 
a salesman who is falling short of 
expectations. And there is no job 
in which that chance appears so 
often as in sales management. 

There are two conceptions of 
handling salesmen. One way is to 
sit back and tell a force of men 
just what is expected of them and 
then hold each man to his mark 
and fire him if he doesn’t do his 
job. The other way is to regard 
the job of sales management not 
as that of a boss but of a teacher 
and guide. 

There are doubtless arguments 
in favor of both methods, but this 
article is frankly a condemnation 
of the first method and a defense 
of the second. 

“Hitting a salesman on the head” 
without first having personally 
spent time and effort to help him 
do better is not only inhuman and 
expensive for all concerned, espe- 
cially the house, but is entirely 
contrary to what a sales manager’s 
conception of his job ought to be. 

It is pleasing to note that as 
more and more sales managers are 
being selected from the ranks of 
salesmen, there is a decrease in the 
number of “treat ’em rough” sales 
managers. The man who sits back 
in more or less seclusion, who re- 
frains from gpending a good share 
of his time with his men and in 
contacts on the outside is by no 
means so common as he was a 
few years ago. There are still too 
many of them, however. 

I was talking to a middle-aged 
salesman a few weeks ago. For 
some fifteen years he had done 
good work for a certain sales 
manager who had then gone into 
another line of business. This 
salesman remained on his old ter- 
ritory and worked for a new sales 


manager. In some two years, the 
salesman had met his new boss 
but once, and that was in a very 
casual way. Gradually, the sales- 
man had gone stale. He was in 
need of a chance to sit down and 
talk things over with somebody. 
As he said to me: “I’ve got to 
have 7 batteries charged every so 
often. I’ve been out here now for 
a long time getting nothing but 
salary checks and expense checks. 
I don’t seem to be going ahead as 
I should. I guess they’ve forgotten 
all about me in the home office.” 

This is not an unusual feeling 
for salesmen to have. Many a 
salesman gets “homesick.” This is 
especially true when he gets only 
infrequent opportunities to visit the 
home office. 


It’s EASY TO FIRE A MAN 


It is a simple piece of office 
routine to look over a man’s re- 
ports, decide he is not making good 
and then let him go. But it is ex- 
pensive. I know of one sales man- 
ager who has a hard time refrain- 
ing from that practice because he 
sometimes sees a man in some other 
job for whom he takes a liking. 
If he makes the man a proposi- 
tion and the man accepts, then a 
place must be found for him. So 
the tail-end man is dropped with- 
out further consideration and the 
new find is put in his place. 

The newcomer may or may not 
do well. There are many reasons 
why a man who is in the employ 
of another concern may seem very 
desirable, only to prove less so 
after he has been obtained. 

But over against this practice 
of going out and hiring and firing 
ready-made salesmen—hiring a 
man who seems-to be a winner and 
firing him if the judgment proves 
wrong—there is the evidence of 
men economically employed and 
well-trained and brought along by 
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their sales managers. It is splendid 
to accomplish that sort of thing; 
to have a sales force made up of 
men who have been developed and 
brought along; their weak points 
strengthened and their handicaps 
overcome. 

I. ran across one such case re- 
cently. The salesman had been a 
small-town barber for many years. 
He was forty years old before he 
felt the need of making more 
money than the barber business 
was able to pay him. So he got 
a job selling a line of paint. When 
he started out, he immediately 
found himself in a mass of trouble. 
His line was new to the territory 
and to him. Selling was a new line 
of work. He met salesmen selling 
other lines and soon learned that 
they were drawing regular salaries 
while he was on an out-and-out 
commission arrangement. Friends 
pointed out to him that he had no 
job at all—just a sample case and 
some order blanks—and that the 
concern for which he was carrying 
the sample case didn’t really care 
whether he ate three meals a day 
or not. 

But just when he began to waver, 
letters started coming to him from 
a man who signed himself “sales 
manager.” To this struggling ex- 
barber, they came as gifts from 
heaven. They helped him over- 
come many a difficulty. They 
helped him close many an order. 
They were sound, sensible letters, 
written by a man who knew his 
subject. Then came a letter, say- 
ing that this sales manager would 
be along in ten days to spend two 
days with this ex-barber sales- 
man. 

Those two days turned out to be 
a series of wonderful experiences 
to this forty-year-old man who had 
had no selling experience. Also, 
they gave the sales manager a 
chance to study his man. 

At the end of two days, the sales 
manager had probably learned as 
much as had his salesman. The 
sales manager had made a long list 
of notes about his man. Then he 
gave him a farewell talk and this 
was the gist of it: 

“T’ve noticed one thing that is 
going to give you more and more 
trouble as you develop confidence. 
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You are going to make yourself 
too much of a talker. You've 
brought that with you out of the 
barber business. Now, stow the 
small talk. Be pleasant and cheer- 
ful and say what you think ought 
to be said, but remember that your 
prospect isn’t anchored down in a 
chair with his coat and collar and 
tie off. This prospect can get 
away from you. Just remember 
that and keep your small talk 
down.” 

The sales manager had diag- 
nosed the principal difficulty of his 
man. That man is still busily en- 
gaged selling the same line and 
getting better every day. 

WHEN A CLERK BECOMES A 
SALESMAN 

Then there is the very common 
case of the retail clerk becoming 
a salesman on the road. I know 
of a man named Cullen who ‘had 
worked up to the head clerkship 
in a good-size hardware store in 
a town of 10,000, with a big coun- 
try trade. Then he got a job sell- 
ing a hardware specialty. He got 
the. job because, while a retail 
clerk, he had done very well with 
the line and attracted the attention 
of the house. But when he started 
out as a salesman, he fell down 
badly. The house was disappointed. 
He knew his business. He could 
talk the language of the hardware 
buyers. Yet he could not get busi- 
ness. 

His sales manager went out with 
him one day. One day was enough. 
That evening in the hotel he told 
him this: 

“T can tell you just what you’re 
up against. And if you take it to 
heart, you'll start in making sales. 
Your trouble lies in the fact that 
as ‘a clerk in the stom you waited 
on people. Customers came in and 
said they wanted this and that. 
Then you gave them what they 
wanted. You let yourself feel that 
that was selling goods. You have 
a nice way with people so you took 
advantage of it and politely told 
customers about one thing or an- 
other which you were anxious to 
sell. And you did it so persistently 
and so often that you built up a 
big business on those items. 

“But when you are calling on 
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the retail trade, you are faced with 
another situation entirely. You can 
see only about so many people a 
day. You have to talk to mer- 
chants who don’t expect to use the 
product but to sell it. You have to 
forget all about waiting on cus- 
tomers and develop the habit of 
bearing down on _ prospective 
buyers who will side-step you if 
they can. You've got to leave the 
behind-the-counter attitude in the 
clerk’s job. That’s the big thing 
every ex-clerk has to tell himself 
every day.” 

A few years ago, a young col- 
lege man appeared in a Western 
territory carrying an Eastern line. 
He was the recipient of a terrible 
initiation. In a little Oregon town, 
a salesman named Mike Becker 
got acquainted with the youngster. 
They were standing in front of 
the hotel and Mike glanced over 
to a certain Doc Johnston’s store. 
This Doc was and is a brow-beater 
of salesmen and a rough actor in 
general. Mike knew all about the 
Doc but the college youngster did 
not. So Mike started in: 

“Let me tell you, son, out here, 
you've got to forget the diplomatic 
soft soap you use in the East. 
These dealers around here are he- 
men. Talk up to them and cut 
out the shilly-shallying. They hate 
it. Now, take Doc Johnston, over 
there. Fine a friend as a man ever 
had. But the way to do business 
with him is to talk right up to 
him and say: ‘Look here, you old 
son of a sea-cook, here’s the line 
you’re looking for and I’m putting 
you down for a gross!’ Don’t let 
him argue or talk back. Tell him 
what’s what and he’ll like you and 
your line!” 

The youngster was truly appre- 
ciative. He had not been doing 
well. He felt that this information 
might solve his problem. So he 
started right over to call on Doc 
Johnston. 

Mike Becker motioned to three 
of us and told us what to expect, 
so we stood around for a few min- 
utes. Soon the door of Doc John- 
ston’s store opened, the youngster 
fairly flew out and jumped off the 
high platform in front of the store, 
running across the street toward 
the auto stage garage. Doc John- 
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ston was but a step behind him, 
emerging from the store. He threw 
the youngster’s sample case after 
him. 

And yet, with that poor start, that 
college man developed into one of 
the best salesmen in the West be- 
cause he was working for a West- 
ern district sales manager who 
knew his job. The youngster was 
able to assimilate instruction. No- 
body got discouraged with him and 
in a year he learned a great deal. 
They say that within six months 
he and the notorious Doc Johnston 
became fast friends. 


WHY SOME SALES MANAGERS DON’T 
LIKE COLLEGE MEN 


On the other hand, this is con- 
trary to the experience of most 
college men on their first jobs on 
the road. Most of them fail to 
stick. Either they are unable to 
make good and satisfy the house 
or they very shortly develop the 
idea that they ought to make much 
more money and drift off to some 
other line. It usually takes the 
young man out of college from 
two to five years to find himself. 
That is one reason many a sales 
manager hesitates to take them on. 

One sales manager once said: 
“T like college men on the sales 
force. If they can be kept on the 
force, they generally work out 
very well. But most of them, if 
they have been out of college but 
a year or so, either are too light 
to make the grade or else are really 
quite good but want to draw a sal- 
ary, immediately, which is bound 
to make them over-paid, in spite of 
their relatively good showing. 

“That is why, while I like col- 
lege men, I prefer to take them 
after they have been out of college 
about four or five years and after 
one or two other sales managers 
have had a try at them. 

“It seems that most college men 
have to try their hand at selling 
two or three lines before they are 
experienced enough to recognize a 
good house and a good line. The 
only way they get that experience 
is through working for some other 
houses. Then they know what their 
problems and difficulties are. Let 
them have a few years at that sort 
of thing and then we are glad to 
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WORDS 


THAT ARE READ ARE WORDS 
THAT ARE DEAD UNLESS— 


i Unless magnetism holds the reader spell- 
bound as by the spoken words of a master of 
diction and inflection. Unless the heading 
wings across the eye with the sweep and 
swoop of the swallow. Unless the opening line 
strums the chord that vibrates. Unless the mes- 
sage has that of the cat which gives melody to 
the violin, and utility to the tennis racquet, 
and efficiency to all human endeavor. Unless 
the last word, like a resolute wife, makes 
up a man’s mind. « « « « Alfred Stephen 
Bryan, declared to be the highest-paid 
advertising writer, has advanced the fifth manu- 
facturer in his industry to second place. He 
has expanded the sales of a retail store from 


seventy-five thousand dollars to six millions. 





4 Arrang for retaining Alfred 
{ stephen Bryan may be initiated through 
41. Leonard Heuslein, Director Cliental 


¢ Relations, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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get them. When they come to us, 
fresh from some of these harrow- 
ing experiences, they are quite well 
mellowed, more or less educated 
up to things and ready to know a 
good job and a real chance when 
they see it held out to them.” 

“The really interesting and most 
fascinating thing about sales man- 
agement,” one sales manager said 
to me the other day, “is that you 
deal with the great variety of hu- 
man individuals. There are no two 
salesmen exactly alike. No two 
can be handled exactly the same 
if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. 

“If the sales manager looks upon 
his job as one which calls for fill- 
ing the sales force, hiring and fir- 
ing, then he is missing the real fine 
points of his job—missing the real 
opportunities to save money for his 
house and build up men who will 
be a credit to the house and to 
themselves and who can be ex- 
pected to be reasonably permanent.” 

“Sales management,” according 
to Harry Hunting, a sales manager 
of a grocery house, “is school- 
teaching with capital letters. Each 
man, if he has been properly 
picked, brings with him some 
plainly visible assets. He also 
brings many latent qualities. These 
latter the sales manager must be 
able to detect and develop. In pro- 
portion to his ability to do that, 
depends the success of the sales 
manager and also of the men who 
are in his charge.” 


North Carolina and Its. Part 
in Decentralization 


Soutnern Pustic UTILities 
CoMPANY 
Cuartotte, N. C., Nov. 23, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


1927. 


often that Printers’ INK 
slips UP, and even in this instance the 

“slip” is not by a member of your 
own staff but occurred in the article of 
Horace C. Klein, on “Decentralization 
and How It Is Effecting Advertising,” 
in your November 17 issue. 

The writer of that article gave the 
impression that the textile industry of 
New England was moving to Texas 
“where cotton is grown and where the 
great power companies have tapped the 
lignite fields with resulting cheap 
power, etc.”” North Carolina was re- 
ferred to as a coming furniture center. 

I would not for a moment discredit 
the splendid start which is being made 
in the textile industry in Texas. The 
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however, that the textile 
development in Texas has been insig- 
nifican: as compared to that in_Pied- 
mont Carolinas and even in Georgia 
and Alabama. A total of ninety-eight 
textile enterprises have been started in 
Piedmont Carolinas during the last 
twelve months, some of them being 
financed by local capital, some by out- 
side capital which has been attracted to 
this section by the unusual opportuni- 
ties offered to the textile industry here, 
while st/ll others are of the class men- 
tioned by Mr. Klein—mills and other 
plants that have moved into this sec- 
tion from New England. 

North Carolina has more cotton mills 
than any other State, North or South, 
and it consumes more raw cotton than 
any other State. Moreover the textile 
industry is growing more rapidly in 
North Carolina, and particularly in the 
Piedmont section, than it is in any 
other State, North or South. This 
growth is along diversified lines as is 
shown by the Fact that new industries 
recently announced in this section in- 
clude a number of silk mills, an $8,- 
000,000 rayon plant, hosiery mills, 
woolen mills, and a large number of 
textile specialty manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 

In addition to textiles, however, a 
tremendous volume of capital is being 
invested, both by home folks and by 
capitalists who have been attracted from 
other sections by the unusual oppor- 
tunities offered to industry here, -in- 
cluding furniture manufacturing, quar- 
rying, mining, flour and feed milling, 
ceramic industry, and others. 

I have written at much greater length 
than I had intended. I have the feel- 
ing that Mr. Klein’s statement, due to 
his lack of information about this, the 
greatest industrial section of the South, 
should not be allowed to stand without 
correc‘ion. 


fact remains, 


Joun Pavut Lucas, 
Vice-president. 


Byllesby Corporation 
Appointments 


The Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation, Chicago, public 
utilities, has appointed J. W. Devereaux 
as manager of the merchandising divis- 
ion, T. P. Pfeiffer, manager of the 
advertising division, and J. F. Gardiner 
as manager of financial advertising. 

Mr. Devereaux has been with the 
operating department of the Byllesby 
organization for the last sixteen years, 
while Mr. Pfeiffer and Mr. Gardiner 
have been members of the advertising 
department since 1922 

Ralph Crosman, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Chicago office, has 
been appointed sales representative for 
Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus. 


V. C. Irons, Director, 
McConnell & Fergusson 


V. C. Irons has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of McConnell 
& Fergusson Ltd., London, Ont., adver- 
tising agency. 
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fresh from some of these harrow- 
ing experiences, they are quite well 
mellowed, more or less educated 
up to things and ready to know a 
good job and a real chance when 
they see it held out to them.” 

“The really interesting and most 
fascinating thing about sales man- 
agement,” one sales manager said 
to me the other day, “is that you 
deal with the great variety of hu- 
man individuals. There are no two 
salesmen exactly alike. No two 
can be handled exactly the same 
if the best results are to be ob- 
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“If the sales manager looks upon 
his job as one which calls for fill- 
ing the sales force, hiring and fir- 
ing, then he is missing the real fine 
points of his job—missing the real 
opportunities to save money for his 
house and build up men who will 
be a credit to the house and to 
themselves and who can be ex- 
pected to be reasonably permanent.” 

“Sales management,” according 
to Harry Hunting, a sales manager 
of a grocery house, “is school- 
teaching with capital letters. Each 
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picked, brings with him some 
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latter the sales manager must be 
able to detect and develop. In pro- 
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and How It Is Effecting Advertising,” 
in your November 17 issue. 

The writer of that article gave the 
impression that the textile industry of 
New England was moving to Texas 
“where cotton is grown and where the 
great power companies have tapped the 
lignite fields with resulting cheap 
power, etc.” North Carolina was re- 
ferred to as a coming furniture center. 

I would not for a moment discredit 
the splendid start which is being made 
in the textile industry in Texas. The 
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fact remains, however, that the textile 
development in Texas has been insig- 
nifican: as compared to that in_ Pied- 
mont Carolinas and even in Georgia 
and Alabama. A total of ninety-eight 
textile enterprises have been started in 
Piedmont Carolinas during the last 
twelve months, some of them being 
financed by local capital, some by out- 
side capital which has been attracted to 
this section by the unusual opportuni- 
ties offered to the textile industry here, 
while st‘ll others are of the class men- 
tioned by Mr. Klein—mills and other 
plants that have moved into this sec- 
tion from New England. 

North Carolina has more cotton mills 
than any other State, North or South, 
and it consumes more raw cotton than 
any other State. Moreover the textile 
industry is growing more rapidly in 
North Carolina, and particularly in the 
Piedmont section, than it is in any 
other State, North or South. This 
growth is along diversified lines as is 
shown by the fact that new industries 
recently announced in this section in- 
clude a number of silk mills, an $8,- 
000,000 rayon plant, hosiery’ mills, 
woolen mills, and a large number of 
textile specialty manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

In addition to textiles, however, a 
tremendous volume of capital is being 
invested, both by home folks and by 
capitalists who have been attracted from 
other sections by the unusual oppor- 
tunities offered to industry here, -in- 
cluding furniture manufacturing, uar- 
rying, mining, flour and feed milling, 
ceramic industry, and others. 

I have written at much greater length 
than I had intended. I have the feel- 
ing that Mr. Klein’s statement, due to 
his lack of information about this, the 
greatest industrial section of the South, 
should not be allowed to stand without 
correc‘ion. 

Joun Pavut Lucas, 
Vice-president. 


Byllesby Corporation 
Appointments 


The Byllesby Engineering and Man- 
agement Corporation, Chicago, public 
utilities, has a appointed J. W. Devereaux 
as manager of the merchandising divis- 
ion, T. P. Pfeiffer, manager of the 
advertising division, and F. Gardiner 
as manager of financial advertising. 

Mr. Devereaux has been with the 
operating department of the Byllesby 
otganization for the last sixteen years, 
while Mr. Pfeiffer and Mr. Gardiner 
have been members of the advertising 
department since 1922. 

Ralph Crosman, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Chicago office, has 
been appointed sales representative for 
Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus. 


V. C. Irons, Director, 
McConnell & Fergusson 


V._C. Irons has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of McConnell 
& Fergusson Ltd., London, Ont., adver- 
tising agency. 
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The 
Greatest Gain 


in Advertising 

Lineage of any 
Woman's 
Magazine 


{ of Large Circulation | 




















URING the 
past eleven 
months of 1927.. 


Delineator 


showed an increase 
in advertising line- 


age of 


21% 


compared with the 
corresponding 
months of the pre 
vious year. 


® Eleven months are used because all the 
figures in comparison with other maga- 
zines are not available for the full year. 























This is a greater 
gain than any other 
woman’s magazine 


| fr } 
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| Siccultion | Showed .. . 


In fact, Delineator 
showed a greater 
gain figured either 


in percentage or in 
actual number of 
lines or pages. 


And the best part 

















of it is that there’s 
every indication 
that in 1928 De 
lineator will make 
an even better 
showing. 


For every month more and 
more advertisers are recog- 
nizing Delineator’s value. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 

















Changing Times, Changing Copy 


Today, Many of the Things Which Once Were the Luxuries of the 
Few Are the Necessities of the Many 


By Leo C. Smith 


Copy Chief, Olson & Enzinger, Inc. 


DISTINCTLY remember a 

printed card that came to my 
attention a few years ago, bearing 
these words: “Do not buy some- 
thing you do not need, simply 
because it is cheap.” 

The present generation, as well 
as that immediately preceding, 
would no doubt grant the wisdom 
of this advice. Yet a vast dif- 
ference in the interpretation of 
the word “need” is apt to arise 
between the two—thereby present- 
ing to copy writers a problem of 
no small magnitude. 

Today, fathers often consider 


their sons’ purchases gross extrav- 
agance—and mothers keep on re- 
minding their daughters that they 
(the mothers) were not allowed 
to spend money foolishly in their 
youthful days when things were 


different. 

To say that times have changed 
is an insufficient statement of 
fact. Times are changing at the 
moment—changing so swiftly that 
the transformation requires an al- 
most overnight adjustment of the 
copy-man’s viewpoint. 

One cardinal fact he must re- 
member each time he picks up his 
pencil is this: What service does 
the product render that will make 
people want it? 

Judged by the living standards 
of other days, families do not 
need radios, oil or gas heaters, ice 
machines and many other well- 
known products that millions are 
enjoying today in their elevated 
standard of living. But they do 
want these things. 

What a laugh the advertisement 
would have evoked ten or even 
five years ago that attempted to 
impress the average well-to-do 
family with the necessity for two 
automobiles. Yet the thought is 
readily accepted today. 

Even the laundress drives up to 
your house early in the morning 
in a flivver. 


To any thinking copy writer, it’s 
plain as day that the luxury appeal 
has reached a new pinnacle in 
advertising. Yesterday’s luxuries 
are today’s necessities. 

Silk stockings and lingerie are 
as necessary today as clowns in 
a circus. And many of the once- 
considered necessities have been 
tossed into the discard. 

Professor E. A. Ross, sociolo- 
gist, clarified the confusion of 
luxuries and necessities by stating 
that “usually need means what we 
think people ought to want. But 
it is actual desire that controls 
the behavior of people.” 

The key word in the first sen- 
fence is “ought.” But we know 
today that what people ought to 
want is frequently side-tracked for 
the luxury that creates actual and 
impelling desire. 

We are learning that the desire 
for luxury is often stronger than 
the economy appeal, thereby in 
many instances necessitating a re- 
vision of “the copy slant.” 

For example, it was until re- 
cently believed that one of the 
most persuasive reasons for buy- 
ing a certain thermostatic heat 
regulator was economy—the fact 
that this regulator effected a sav- 
ing of one-fifth to one-third in 
ihe annual fuel bill. Many thou- 
sands of dollars were spent to ad- 
vertise this fact. Then, lo and 
behold, this cherished belief was 
conclusively disproved by means 
of a questionnaire which was 
mailed to a thousand users. 


COMFORT FIRST 


Of the five salient reasons for 
buying a heat regulator, Economy 
ranked fifth—with Comfort lead- 
ing and Convenience second. 

These results, from a nation- 
wide mailing, were confirmed by 
a second questionnaire, sent out 
from one of the branch offices. 

Just this morning an attractive- 
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appearing folder advertising. fur- 
maces came to my desk, with a 
cover showing a_ tough-looking 
character, cap pulled over his eyes, 
hand in a grasping position, bear- 
ing this caption: “A Thief in 
Your House?” 

Rather a commonplace illustra- 
tion and title. But what do you 
suppose this thief is stealing? 
Money? Is this folder an expo- 
sition on saving money? Not at 
all. As page two of the folder 
explains, the thief is “Stealing 
Your Family’s Health, Comfort 
and Happiness.” 

The last word, Happiness, sums 
it all up and furnishes the copy- 
man with one of his best argu- 
ments in writing copy to fit ad- 
vancing standards of living. 

The Subsistence Theory of 
Wages didn’t leave room for much 
happiness. But, today, the things 
that bring happiness can be pur- 
chased not only with Cash, but 
by practically every wage earner, 
with Credit. 

Credit has given tremendous re- 
inforcement to Cash thus enabling 
individuals in every walk of life 
to purchase more of those things 
which give fuller enjoyment to 
life. And in this day of fewer 
working hours people have more 
time in which to enjoy life's 
luxuries. 

Obviously, here is something 
for the copy writer to think about 
seriously. He must at all times 
know public tendencies in order 
to write effective copy. 

It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the economy appeal can 
often be used as a powerful aid to 
selling, even where luxury is the 
impelling motive. 

The desire to own an expensive 
automobile may be strong in an 
individual. The luxurious equip- 
ment, the speed, the smoothness 
of operation, the prestige of its 
ownership urge him to make the 
expenditure. Consulting his in- 
come, he knows that the price of 
the motor car in question is be- 
yond his means. Then what hap- 
pens? Mr. Economy steps in and 
administers a knock-out blow to 
Mr. High Price. The prospec- 


tive purchaser, seeking a legiti- 
mate excuse to satisfy his desire 
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for the car, tells himself an ex- 


pensive car requires less repair- 
ing, costs no more to operate than 
a small car, gives longer service 
and eventually brings a higher 
trade-in price. 

Luxury actually makes the sale, 
but Economy serves as the closer. 
Be frank with yourself. Can't 
you think of several articles, lux- 
uries, you have purchased against 
your better judgment, using Econ- 
omy as the excuse? 

Economy is a word that occu- 
pies a strange place in advertising 
copy today. Somehow it doesn’t 
fit in with present methods of 
living. People are ‘thinking of 
spending. Not recklessly. Never 
have they scrutinized values so 
carefully. Never have they de- 
manded so much for their money. 
Competition, keen in every indus- 
try, is the cause. 

Manufacturers are striving and 
succeeding in giving better values. 
The public, on every hand, is 
told to get maximum value for 
every dollar expended. 

So the public buys carefully, 
though lavishly—and no differen- 
tiation is made on that point 
whether the commodity be a 
necessary article or a pure lux- 
ury. People want their money’s 
worth. 


NEW TERM WANTED 


Hence, today, a much over- 
worked word in copy is “value.” 
Everywhere you look—“Greater 
Values!” Who can invent a fresh, 
new term to express the relation 
between quality and price? 

In spite of the fact that people 
are spending at a furious pace, 
plunging into debt, increasing their 
instalment buying, the savings of 


‘the nation are waxing fat. The 


savings deposits in banks showed a 
total of eight billions more in 
1926 than five years ago. 

More luxuries—and yet greater 
savings, which apparently proves 
that the people of America can 


‘eat their cake and still -have it. 


Prices of commodities, though 
higher today than before the war, 
are accompanied by higher sal- 
aries. Therefore, after actual 
necessities are purchased, the sal- 
aried man or wage-earner has a 
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More than Wat aiaw > = Fine More than 
ra 1g eae ab oe 425,000 
ise" | Log Angeles sexaminer | Ss° 
“The Greatest Salesman in the West” 
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NOTED CHEFS, ORGANISTS, 
AT EXAMINER COOKING SCHOOL 


New Features Brinc 
Crowns To Eacu CL ass 
me 15S-MINUTE organ 
4 recital . . auto- 
graphed recipe cards 
printed on fine stock... 
standing-room-only 


we crowds every Tuesday 
co and Thursday . . . and 

guest-chefs of interna- 
aA tional repute, demonstrat- 


jing Examiner-advertised 
a food-products amid sur- 
roundings of the utmost refinement. 

These are some of the splendid 
features of The Los Angeles 
Examiner’s School of Household 
Economics, meeting as a point of 
co-operation and contact between 
Examiner readers, and the food- 
stuffs advertised to them. & ae) 

No cooking school in ¢ 
thehistoryofnewspaper- | 
dom has ever combined 
such elaborate elements 
of success. Predictions -~“"\ 
estimate approximately a /:) 
60,000 women will at- 
tend annually. j 

Chefs from the finest UT) 
resortsof Europe; chefs 
who have served nobility ; chefs from 
such institutions as the Waldorf- 
Astoria and the Ritz of New York; 
the Charterhouse of London, the St. 
Francis of San Francisco. These 
use Examiner-advertised foods at 
each cooking-school class to show 
iow they prepare their finest dishes. 
And every woman in at- 
tendance is handed an 
autographed recipe card, 
with the name of the 


product printed thereon. 
Every tood manufacturer 
eager to win a place for 
|. himself in this, the fifth 
4 greatest American Market, 
should certainly write down, 
“Examiner, No. 1 on 
Schedule,” Cooking School 


co-operation is then auto 
matic. 









Collegiate! 




















NIVERSITY of California, 

Southern Branch. It has an 

enroliment of 6,000 students, 
while University of Southern Cali- 
fornia lists 12,000, and Occidental 
College, 700. There are nearly 
430 school students in Los An- 
geles, from the primary grades on 
up, exclusive of 150 private schools 
and colleges. 





AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
STARTS ON EXAMINER! 


ALLED one of the most forward- 
looking and radical steps in the 
newspaper advertising world of re- 

cent years, The 8 

Angeles xaminer 

has just inaugurated 

an Aviation page! It 

appears every Sun- 

day, in the big Auto- 

motive .Section, and 

the National Rate ap- 

plies to advertisers 

using its columns. 

It is the intention of The Examiner 
to foster the widespread interest al- 
ready created by recent air achieve- 
ments, to the end that it will be able to 
provide aircraft and aircraft accessory 
manufacturers and student-training 
schools with a logical and supporting 
medium in which to place their story 
before the public. 

That The Examiner should be the 


first great itan paper to in- 
augurate such a department is but 
natural. Southern ifornia already 


has 20% of the ‘plan nation 


es 

within its boundaries, and 35% of the 
licensed flyers, while The Sunday Ex- 
aminer has a greater circulation than 
ANY newspaper West of the Missouri. 
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greater margin to spread over lux- 
uries—an amount still further aug- 
mented by Credit. His more flex- 
ible expenditures have changed his 
buying habits—and advertising 
copy must change ‘accordingly. 

Progressive savings banks show 
appreciation of this fact. A year 
ago a savings bank advertised 
“They Saw Europe on Dimes.” 
Similar appeals are the rule to- 
day. Who cares for the “rainy 
day” argument when the sun is 
shining so brightly? 

But—times change. The scenes 
shift rapidly. The man who writes 
good copy must look behind the 
scenes, sense the changing trend, 
and make his copy the advance 
agent of public thought. 





Supreme Court 
Refuses to Review 
Tribond Case 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


Y refusing to review the case 

of the Tribond Sales Corpora- 
tion, of New York, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
dealt a severe blow to the “endless 
chain” method of selling by mail, 
according to a statement made by 
Postmaster-General New on Sat- 
urday of last week. The appeal 
to the Supreme Court was from a 
decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia sus- 
taining a fraud order issued by the 
Post Office Department against 
the Tribond company. 

The Tribond selling scheme was 
fully described in Printers’ INK 
of May 12, 1927, page 19, soon 
after the fraud order was issued. 
It consisted of the coupon endless 
chain method for the selling of 
silk hosiery by mail. Last week 
Horace J. Donnelly, solicitor of 
the Post Office Department, re- 
ported that since its inauguration 
hundreds of similar enterprises 
have sprung up all over the coun- 
try. The coupon feature ap- 
parently gave the goods to the 
purchaser for a small fraction of 
their value, and Mr. Donnelly said 
that the articles sold by the scheme 
included innumerable items from 
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golf balls to automobiles for men, 
and from kitchen ware to lingerie 
for women. 

Mr. Donnelly also reported that 
complaints against these schemes 
have been received by his office 
from State authorities, Better 
Business Bureaus, trade bodies, 
manufacturers and merchants, as 
well as from victims lured by the 
antique bait of “something for 
nothing” or very little. He said 
that schemes of the kind were 
prevalent a decade ago, and since 
then had been successfully sup- 
pressed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the postal fraud and 
lottery statutes, until resurrected 
by the Tribond Sales Corporation 
some months ago. 

With the Tribond case disposed 
of by the action of the Supreme 
Court, it is expected that the Post 
Office Department will promptly 
issue fraud orders against the 
many imitators of the Tribond 
scheme, and that it will be able 
successfully to protect the public 
against all schemes of the kind 
in the future. 


J. C. Oswald Heads Cologne 


Press Exhibit Committee 

John Clyde Oswald has been made 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of American participation in the Inter- 
national Press Exhibition, to be held 
at Cologne, Germany, from May 10 to 
October 15. James Wright Brown is 
vice-chairman, with George French, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Arthur Capper, H. 
H. Charles, Gilbert T. Hodges, Ber- 
nard Lichtenberg, James O’Shaughnessy 
and Harold J. Stonier are members of 
the committee. 


Candy Accounts to Nelson 


Chesman Agency 

The Molly Pitcher Candy Company 
and Readue Chocolates, Inc., both of 
Cleveland, have appointed the Cleveland 
office of Nelson Chesman & Company, 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. Newspapers and 
direct mail will be used to advertise 
Molly Pitcher candy. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used for the Readue 
account. 


F. W. Prescott Joins Capehart- 
Carey 


Frank W. Prescott has joined the 
Boston office of the Capehart-Carey 
Corporation, New York advertising 


agency, as New England manager. He 
was formerly a member of Conlon, 
Prescott & Company, advertising, also 
of Boston. 
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Cut This Big Market 3 
we | Of 1,254,000 Population Ly .) 


arge \ 


a Into 8 Concentrated Sections 
¢ Picture for yourself the convenience of dividing a 
a market the size of Columbus, Los Angeles or Mil- 


, of 


waukee into eight sections to be worked progressively 
and the further economy of being able to start the 
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advertising in each of these sections one at a time, 
any using one evening newspaper to do the complete job, 
and and you will have an idea of the advantages of The 
=, Booth Newspaper Area. 
and 265,564 Net Paid Circulation 

Grand Rapids Press Saginaw Daily News Jackson CitizenPatriot Muskegon Chronicle 

ol Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Aun Arbor Times News 
the I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
rey 50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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TeLy 1T TO Sweeney! 


(. . . at home after the first) 


T seems it was only yesterday when she started to 

school. . . . Her mother sheds a few tears. The rest of 
the guests look solemnly pleased. The man of the church re- 
peats the ancient formulae. The young man fumbles with the 
ring. Soft music. A bridesmaid giggles. Some sort of refresh- 
ments which nobody wants, and subdued talk. Then the 
sound of a car door closing ... and she's gone.... 

Gone into a new world, apart, different. Clothes, 
cosmetics, fun and the future used to occupy her whole 
mind. Now she piles up problems. Managing a maid 
or chauffeuring a can-opener. Trying to get a round 
steak and a square deal from the butcher. Debating 
about the cash difference between deliveries and carry- 
ing things home from the chain store, between broil- 
ing and burning, cream soup and the canned kind, the 
cash coefficient of expansion that is credit. Wondering 
whether a washing machine should 
precede a player piano, and if Cogs- 
well chairs come before chenille car- 
pets, and what to put on a bathroom 
floor, and how to make curtains hang 
respectably. Studying ways and means 
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to make salads stick together and boiled rice grains 
stay apart. 

She spends more money in the first few months than 
she ever saw before, and realizes that she must get 
more for every dollar spent in the future. She depends 
more on advertisements than she does on mother-in- 
law. She is in business for herself, the most absorbing 
business in the world. 


IGHT YEARS ago when The News first started, 

it was said that it was mostly read by young 
women. Maybe 
it was, but those 
women readers 
are no longer so 
very young. 

In these eight 
years some 
500,000 New 
York girls have 
become Mrs. 
Half a million homes have been started. Some of them 
are only two room walk-ups in the Village, or more 
pretentious apartments in Brooklyn or Bronx, or 
houses in Queens, or close-to-nature cottages in Con- 
necticut or Jersey. But they are all homes, with 
families to be fed, furnished, raised, and futured. They 
are all customers and consumers, equivalent in their 
sum to a city like Cleveland. 





You need their business today to 
grow in the New York market. You 
will need their business more ten 
years from now. 





These young married women have 
made The News the largest advertis- 
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ing medium for furniture—not only in New York but 
in the world. It has made The News the first medium 
in New York for musical instrument advertising, and 
paid rich returns to manufacturers of foods, radio, and 
to dealers in real estate. It has made The News a de- 
partment store advertising medium that has estab- 
lished new high volume days. And by its support and 
adherence, it has given The News not only the largest 
circulation in America but a degree and variety of 
confidence and responsiveness that is unequalled in 
any reading audience. 

Tet Ir To Sweeney (Mrs.) in The News. If you 
must sell the women in New York, The News will 
carry your selling message to more women than any 
other newspaper. Its million and a quarter daily circu- 
lation reaches more readers—women and men—in more 
homes and more kinds of homes in more kinds of 
neighborhoods than any other newspaper. And the 
smaller paper of small size pages gives your advertise- 
ment a better working chance, because of its high 
visibility, its attention value, its continuity of interest 
that takes all the readers through all the paper. Couple 
these advantages with low cost—and The News is 
easily the most important advertising medium in New 
York today.Investigate—beforesettling 1928 schedules. 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower,Chicago 25 Park Place, NewYork 





The Trade Commission Tells 
What It Is Doing 


Its Activities and Policies for the Last Fiscal Year Are Explained to 
Congress 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HE new conceptions of the 
part the Federal Trade Com- 
mission occupies in the commercial 
life of the nation have resulted in 
far-reaching developments during 
the last fiscal year, according to 
the commission’s recent report to 
Congress. The new policy has 
principally to do with the idea of 
self-regulation in business and in- 
dustry, and, according to the re- 
port, it has been possible to pro- 
gress in this direction, without 
overstepping the bounds of the 
commission’s powers as laid down 
by the law. 

The trade practice conference 
division of the commission is desig- 
nated in the report as “a new con- 
structive agency,” which is prov- 
ing of substantial assistance to the 
the fundamental 


organization in 
work of the commission—the elim- 


ination of unfair practices in 
commercial competition. “This pro- 
cedure permits an industry to 
make its own rules of business 
conduct; to establish its own law 
merchant, in co-operation with the 
commission.” 

The report also emphasizes the 
importance of the recently adopted 
practice which permits a prospec- 
tive respondent to have an infor- 
mal hearing before the board of 
review before a complaint is is- 
sued. The primary purpose of this 
hearing is to afford the prospective 
respondent an opportunity to show 
cause why a complaint should not 
be issued against his business, “and 
also affords the commission an 
opportunity to secure all possible 
facts relating to the alleged- vio- 
lation of law before the commis- 
sion and the respondent are aligned 
against each other in an adversary 
proceeding.” 


A third measure discussed is that 


which permits certain minor cases 
to be settled in the public interest 
by stipulation. This means ac- 


cording to the report, that a con- 
cern complained against may agree 
to discontinue alleged unfair acts 
and thereby dispense with the ne- 
cessity of issuing a formal com- 
plaint with the usual attendant ex- 
pense of time and money. “The 
commission makes public the re- 
sults of stipulation proceedings in 
an impersonal manner, carefully 
eliminating the names of the com- 
panies or individuals involved. 
Such information is broadcast for 
the benefit of whatever trade groups 
are involved and for industry as 
a whole.” This stipulation policy 
is reported to have enabled the 
commission to cover greater ground 
in the elimination of unfair meth- 
ofs of competition without loss of 
effectiveness. 

The result of another new and 
effective policy is reported as the 
designation of a member of the 
commission’s staff to co-operate 
with an attorney of the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. This is for the purpose of 
exchanging information concern- 
ing investigations, to the end that 
all unnecessary duplication of in- 
vestigative work may be eliminated 
and prompt decisions reached in 
case of conflict as to whether the 
commission or the Department of 
Justice can best proceed in the pub- 
‘ic interest. 

Among several new rules adopted 
by the commission during the fiscal 
year, three appear to be of special 
interest in all cases involving the 
sale of advertised products. These 
are as follows: 

Private litigation.—It shall be the 
policy of the commission not to enter- 
tain proceedings of alleged unfair prac- 
tices where the alleged violation of law 
is a purely private controversy redress- 
able in the courts except where said 
practices substantially tend to suppress 
competition as affecting the public. 

Stipulations.—The rules shall be that 
all cases shall be settled by stipulation 
except when the public interest de- 
mands otherwise. 

Publicity. —In the settlement of any 
matter by stipulation before complaint is 
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issued no statement in reference there- 
to shall be made by the commission 
for publication. After a complaint is 
issued no statement in regard to the 
case shall be made by the commission 
for publication until after the final de- 
termination of the case. 

After a complaint has been issued 
and the answer of the respondent has 
been filed or in case the respondent 
fails to file an answer by the rules pro- 
vided the papers in the case shall be 
open to the public for inspection, under 
such rules and regulation as the secre- 
tary may prescribe. 

It has been the rule, which is now 
abolished, to issue a statement upon 
the filing of _ complaint stating the 
charges 

Concerning the withholding of pub- 
licity where cases are settled by stipu- 
lation without complaint, the custom 
has always been not to issue any state- 
ment. It has always been and now — 
the rule not to publish or oi Se 
name of an applicant or complainin 
party, and such party has no le 
status before the commission except 
where allowed to intervene as provided 
by the statute. 





In regard to trade practice con- 
ferences, the report states that the 
economy effected and the co-opera- 
tion established by voluntary ac- 
tion, and thé wiping out at one 
time from an entire industry 
practices which the industry con- 
siders bad, have combined to com- 
mend this procedure both to in- 
dustry and to the public. Evidence 
of this conclusion is found in the 
action of the legislature of Cali- 
fornia in making trade practice 
conference rules enforceable under 
the laws of that State, and the 
action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in 
urging the formation of joint trade 
relations committees in every 
branch of trade to seek out and 
define trade abuses, and to co- 
operate with the commission in 
accomplishing the elimination of 
such trade abuses. 


NOT CONCERNED WITH INDIVIDUAL 
OFFENDERS 


The trade practice conference 
procedure, according to the report, 
is concerned solely with trade 
practices or methods, not with in- 
dividual offenders. It regards in- 
dustry as occupying a ition 
comparable to that of “friend of 
the court,” and not that of the 


accused. On a given date it wipes 
out all unfair methods condemned 
by an industry at a conference, 
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and thus places all competitors on 
an equally fair competitive basis. 
It performs the same function as 
a formal complaint, without bring- 
ing charges, prosecuting trials, or 
employing any compulsory process, 
and multiplies results by as many 
times as there are members in the 
industry who formerly practiced 
the methods condemned and vol- 
untarily abandoned. 

The report also gives the details 
of trade practice conferences con- 
cluded during the fiscal year, and 
these include the insecticide and 
disinfectant industry; butter, egg, 
cheese, and poultry industries ; cor- 
respondence school industry; and 
woven furniture industry. Indus- 
tries for which trade practice 
conferences have been authorized 
but not held during the last fiscal 
year are the blanket, motion pic- 
ture, golf ball, mop and edible oil 
industries. 

A lengthy statement is made in 
the report regarding the work of 
the economic division, and a sec- 
tion devoted to the activity of the 
chief counsel’s office gives the de- 
tails of court decisions and cases 
still before the court. At the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, the com- 
mission had pending 152 com- 
plaints, the smallest number since 
1920. Seventy-six cases were dock- 
eted during the year, 229 were con- 
sidered for disposition, thirty com- 
plaints were dismissed, and fifty- 
two orders to cease and desist were 
entered. At the close of the last 
fiscal year 147 complaints were 
pending. 





Piggly Wiggly Reports 
Record Sales 


The Piggly Wiggly Corporation rts 
that sales in_ October oneal to 
$16,269,272. This is $2,008,999 more 
than in Octo last year. Sales for 
the first ten months of 1927, totaled 
a 936,349, or $21,024,926 - than 
‘or the corresponding pe last 
year. Sales for October were $788, 540 
reater than for March, which was the 
Tgest month on record. 





Stockman Farmer Advances 


J. J. Mattus 

J. J. Mattus has been appointed Ohio 
manager, with head Columbus, 
of the he Backes Be Farmer Publishing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. He was formerly Penn- 
sylvania representative of that company. 
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arguments for the purchase of mer- 
chandise advertised in The STAR. The 
Washington Trading Area has three-fourths 
of a million consumers who depend primarily 
upon The STAR for authentic advertising. 
They consult it as much for the announcement 
of buying opportunities as for its complete 
news and universally appealing features. 


Washing:on is the focal center for a trad- 
ing population of 250,000 living outside 
the City. In this 25 miles radius The 
STAR has complete coverage, maintained 
by a daily at-the-door delivery service. A 
circulation far exceeding that of other local 
newspapers enables the advertiser to influ- 
ence most effectively the entire Washington 
Market at lowest cost through The STAR. 


Merchandising data of the Wash- 
FACTS pe pene market, compiled by care- 
ful survey and correlated for easy 
Yo U digestion, are supplemented by 
whatever special facts are needed in 
NEED planning your campaign. For an 
FREE desired information ask The STAR’ 


TRADE FACTS DEPT. 


The vening Har. 


QP sscuments to receive suggestions and 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 














How to Pay Salesmen Who Exceed 
Their Quotas 


The Best Policy Is One That Provides the Greatest Stimulus for Extra 
Sales Effort at the Fag End of the Year 


Louis Suerry, Inc. 
Lone IsLanp City, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A salesman on a salary basis has 
reached his quota, the latter being the 
total sales of last year. We are anxious 
to learn whether a bonus for exceeding 
this quota or a straight commission on 
all business in excess of this quota is 
more desirable. Or would you suggest 
a combination of both? 

Our sales are exceptionally heavy in 
November and December and we are in- 
terested in providing as great a stimulus 
as possible consistent with good busi- 
ness policies. 

have received much valuable infor- 
mation from both Printers’ Ink 
Montuty and Printers’ InxK and 
would deeply appreciate your ideas on 


this subject. 
E. W. Brooke, 
Sales Manager. 


HE question proposed in the 

foregoing letter is this: How 
much extra, in actual cash, does 
the salesman get for making more 
than his quota and how soon does 
he get it? One sales manager has 
this to say: 

“It has been our practice for 
the last two or three years to offer 
our salesmen, in addition to their 
regular salary, a commission on 
sales made in excess of the year’s 
quota. This is fine when the com- 
missions amount to something. 
But when they are small they 
create disappointment and make it 
hard to rouse the salesman to 
effort the next year. With us, 
sales are heavier during the last 
months of the year, rising to a 
high level in December. Our 
quotas, in a general way, are last 
year’s sales. We urge the men to 
make their quotas, if possible, by 
the first of November, which 
leaves them the two heaviest sales 
months, November and December, 
in which to make their extra earn- 
ings. 

“Generally, this works out all 
right: the men make some nice 
extra money which they get with 
their final month’s salary. But 
occasionally, for one reason or 


another, the extra money earned is 
rather small. 


For this reason I 
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am thinking seriously of changing 
our plan from commission to 
bonus. That is, the mere fact of 
making quota will earn a bonus 
large enough to be interesting, the 
larger the increase, the larger the 
bonus.” 

It is this sales manager’s opinion 
that a “bonus for quota” plan is 
not healthy unless the quota is 
fair. That is to say, the quota 
must not be too low or too high. 
It must be as fair to the company 
as to the salesman. If it is the 
previous year’s sales, the salesman 
must earn this year no less than 
he earned last year for producing 
the same amount of business. If 
he produces more, he should earn 
more. 

Another sales manager says: 
“Assuming that the quota is 10,000 
units of the product, a good plan 
might be to pay a commission rate 
of 5 per cent for all additional 
units up to 12,500. For units up 
to 15,000 the commission rate 
might be 10 per cent for all units 
above 10,000. Assuming that the 
securing of more than 15,000 units 
would require real salesmanship 
and extra effort, the company 
might then offer 20 per cent com- 
mission for all units above 10,000, 
if the salesman secures over 
15,000. Such a scale as this is 
used by the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and has brought 
excellent results.” 

Another sales manager advances 
the suggestion that when a sales- 
man makes his quota some time 
before the end of the year, say 
before November 1 (e. g., his 
quota for 1927, based on 1926 sales, 
might be 10,000 units, and his 
1927 sales reach 10,000 units about 
November 1), a new or additional 
quota for November and Decem- 
ber be established, and that a 
bonus be offered him for reaching 
or exceeding this new quota. 
Provided the new quota is not too 
high, he says, a bonus on reaching 
it is preferable to straight com- 
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Somebody has to be 
at the top of every 
profession. In adver- 
tising typography 
it’s BUNDSCHO. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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» DUDLSNINOE needs 


ee 
of Industry 


years ago, each industry was living 
Twenty-five pretty much unto itself. Industry 
traditions blocked progress. “Our business 1s different” sealed the 


eyes and ears of plant management in each line, forestalling adop- 
tion by one line of successful policies of the other lines about them. 


The establishment of “Factory” and of “Industrial Management” 
symbolized a new era in management thinking—the consolidation 
of isolated industrial viewpoints into a broad outlook for industry 
as a whole. 


These magazines pierced the walls of the century-old traditional 
thinking that had separated industries. Growing parallel in service, 
their pages demonstrated the common principles on which sound 
production management in any industry is based. They interpreted 
one industry to another. They served as a timely interchange of 
policy and method, experiment and fruition. 


Today we see a veritable science of management arising from the 
free interchange of management thinking, accomplished through 
educational institutions, through national and local associations, 
through governmental and functional committees and through 
business papers. 

But on publications lies the task of interpreting the common goals 
of management throughout industry. There is no other quick and 
universal method to coordinate and make tommon property the 
work of all other mediums of idea exchange. 

The combination of “Factory” and’“Industrial Management” also 


of “Industrial np cnenars and “Industry Illustrated” insures the 
expansion of a commanding service to plant management, with 


resources ample to the task. 


Chairman, A.W Shaw Company 
President, McGraw-Shaw Company 
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°., manufacturing profits lurk in today’s 
Tomor TOW S plant pom Far-sighted produc- 
tion management is daily searching for clear principles, enlightened 
policies, penetrating methods. And industry's insistent demand 
for guidance makes stronger publishing service inevitable. 


V) How can the activities of the manufacturing world be reported but 
by augmented reporting staffs! 


How can significant tendencies be interpreted but by experts in 
management technique! 


ing 
try To the two publications of McGraw-‘Shaw Company, therefore, 
the the McGraw-Hill Company pledges its whole resources of man- 
jOp- power and of industry contact. It joins with the A. W. Shaw 
em. Company in the backing of an expanded publishing program, in 
at” service to both reader and advertiser. 
ion Editors will be given a free hand to interpret industry to itself. 
try They will be expected to assume leadership, to point out produc- 
tion management's short-comings, to mould a program for pro 
nal duction which thrusts its way through out-worn traditions and 
= short-sighted inaction. Both “Factory and Industrial Management” 
ad and “Industrial Engineering with which is consolidated Industry 
ed j Illustrated” will be guarantors of continued industrial fore- 


of # sightedness. 


And for advertisers. the consolidation of four publications into two 
will make industrial marketing more effective. Supplementing the 


he “he. 
gh markets now offered by both McGraw-Hill and Shaw publications, 
A the McGraw-Shaw publications will complete a waste-free service 
gh for the economical movement of industrial products. 
als 
nd - . 
he 
" President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
~ Chairman, McGraw-Shaw Company 
ne 
th 
McGrAw-SHAW COMPANY 
7 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 285 Madison Ave., New York 
A subsidiary of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and A. W. Shaw Company 
Publishers of “FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT™ and, we 


‘““INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING with which is consolidated INDUSTRY ILLUSTRATED™ 
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mission on everything in excess of 
the old quota. e believes a 
bonus would inspire sustained 
action on the part of the salesman 
whereas he might be content with 
less total business if he were 
drawing a commission on every- 
thing in excess of the old quota. 
If at the end of the year the sales- 
man has almost, but not quite, 
reached the new quota, it might 
be well to do the big thing and 
give him something anyway— 
something liberal enough to be 
appreciated but not so much as 
the salesman would have received 
had he reached his new quota. 

Here is the suggestion of a 
fourth sales manager: “Let us 
say, for example, that because 
salesmen have attained 100 per 
cent of their 1927 quota in ten 
months, they ought to produce 25 
per cent additional business during 
the final two months of the year. 
Tell the salesmen that everyone 
who attains 125 per cent of the 
year’s quota by December 31 will 
be entitled to a bonus equal to 25 
per cent of his salary; and that 
those attaining 135 per cent of 
quota for the year will receive 35 
per cent of their salary as a 
bonus; and so on. Of course, 
after the year is over and the re- 
sults are all in, it would probably 
be well to compensate those who 
didn’t quite make the 25 per cent 
increase. This added compensa- 
tion, however, should come as a 
surprise, because they hadn’t ex- 
pected it, and would act as an in- 
centive to greater loyalty and 
effort in the future.”—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. ‘ 


Asheville Account to James 
G. Greene Agency 


The direction of the 1928 advertising 
campaign of the Asheville, N. C., Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been ven to 
the James G. Greene Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta. The appropriation is 
$78,000 and represents the fourth year 
in a five-year campaign. Newspapers, 
magazines, outdoor, radio and direct 
mail advertising will be used. 


“The Mooseheart Magazine” 
to Change Size 


The Mooseheart Magazine, New 
York, will change its type page to 
7 by 10 inches starting with the Jan- 
wary issue 
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Design— 
the Silent Partner of 
Industry 


SAM and design are vital sell- 
ing points in industry be- 
cause sales of many industrial 
products are made _ primarily 
through the eye,” said Richard F. 
Bach, Associate in Industrial Arts, 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, in a recent illus- 
trated lecture, before the Editorial 
Conference of the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers Association. 

Mr. Bach showed the progress 
of the public attitude toward art 
and design and pointed out that 
the public’s taste is constantly 
changing. Many factors are re- 
sponsible for this change as three 
steps have to be considered; first 
the demand for the article, next 
the ability of the manufacturer to 
make the article and third, the 
willingness of the retailer to stock 
the article. The trouble, in the 
past, has not been so much that 
the first two steps have been lack- 
ing, but rather that the retailer 
has not been educated up to the 
point where he is able to feature 
design rather than price. 

An important duty of the busi- 
ness papers, he continued, is to 
encourage the retailer to appre- 
ciate the better designed goods and 
to trust more the manufacturer’s 
opinion on what the public wishes. 
On the manufacturer’s side, he 
said, a great advance is being 
made because more and more 
companies are retaining the best 
artists and expegts to design their 
goods, and are coming to museums, 
and such reservoirs of informa- 
tion, in order to get ideas for their 
designs. 

The Ford car, he pointed out, 
was changed as much from public 
demand for an improvement in 
design as for the mechanical im- 
provements which appeared on 
other makes. 

This meeting was the second of 
a series on art in industry. At 
the next meeting, on February 3, 
Fred Suhr, of Cowan, Dempsey & 
Dengler, Inc., will speak on “Art 
in the Business Paper.” 
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The Pacific 


oast 


finds outdoor advertising profitable 


With its 12,000 miles of paved 
highways open to traffic every 
day in the year, the Pacific 
oast lends itself ideally to 
fective outdoor advertising. 


ere live over 7,000,000 peo- 
ple with more than 2,300,000 
automobiles in daily use. It 
is an outdoor country. 


Naturally, among Pacific Coast 
dvertisers outdoor advertising 
is appreciated and extensively 
used when either national or 
sectional markets are to be 
won. 

Conspicuous among western 
advertisers who use outdoor 


i displays as an important part 
of their campaigns are: 


{ 


Sunkist Oranges 
Southern Pacific System 
Pacific Electric Railway 
Union Oil Company 


These advertisers place their 
outdoor advertising as well as 
that in publications, through 
the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco offices of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, a member of the 
National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc. 

Thus the plans and poster de- 
signs submitted to these ad- 
vertisers are prepared with a 
full knowledge of the plans 
and copy for all other media 
—a fact that simplifies the ad- 
vertisers’ task of co-ordination. 


See following pages for examples of 


recent posters and painted boards. 
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Outdoor Advertising thr 








, ue outdoor 


displays created in the Pacific 
Coast Offices of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan and placed through 
the National Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Bureau, Inc. 


















Where Doctors and Children Agree 


Sunkist | 


Uniformly 



















The California Fruit Growers Exchange which markets “Sunkist’’ oranges 
and lemons, is one of the largest and oldest co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions in this country. It handles 75% of the California citrus crop on a 
non-profit actual-cost basis for the 11,000 growers who make up its mem- 
bership. Colorful posters have been effectively employed in co-operation 
with magazine, newspaper and other forms of advertising. 





Southern Pacific is one of America’s greatest railway systems. It serves 
the entire country through its four great trans-continental routes. Posters 


have been used as an important part of the Southern Pacific Campaign. 


The Union Oil Company is the pioneer of the western-petroleum industry. 
Founded in 1883, it has constantly expanded its scope until it now enjoys a 
leading position in the oil marketing situation on the Pacific Coast. Posters 
are used every month in the year to help dramatize the Union Oil advertising 
program. 
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jue ~ While you Ride, Read « Rest/ 
C 


Ride the ) 
Big Red Cars Pacific Electic Railway 


The Pacific Electric serves the great orange district of Southern California. 
It is the largest interurban railway in the world. Painted bulletins like the 
one above are placed at strategic points on main highway traffic arteries, to 
help increase commutation travel on the big red cars. 





And read the next page— 





A LARGE percentage of national outdoor 
advertisers are now placing their out- 
door advertising through advertising agencies in 
co-operation with the National Outdoor Adver- 
tising Bureau, Inc. 


These advertisers obtain the creative service 
and experienced advice of their agency exec- 
utives on all phases of their advertising plans. 


The National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
Inc., furthers the advantages secured, by pro- 
curing such important facilities as location, 
service upkeep, checking information, statistics 
and trade co-operation. 


You, too, will find it more satisfactory to cen- 
tralize responsibility by placing your outdoor 
advertising through your agency. 

If your advertising agency is one of the 220 
members of the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., consult with its executives con- 
cerning this outdoor advertising service. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago Detroit 


New York 











Why Some Advertisers Want to 
Deal Direct with Newspapers 


Tell 


Seven Advertisers 


Their Reasons at Federal 


Trade Hearing— 


Vick Claims Business Damaged by So-Called “Black List” 


T* HE Federal Trade Commission 

resumed hearings in its case 
against the American Association 
1f Advertising Agencies, the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation, Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, American 
Press Association and the Six 
Point League -in New York, on 
December 5. These various asso- 
ciations and organizations are 
charged with having entered into 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
New York hearings will probally 
continue for a week or more. They 
will be followed by hearings, ac- 
cording to the present plans, at 
Philadelphia. 

It is reported that when the 
Philadelphia hearings are over the 
Government will rest its case and 
that the defendant organizations 
will then begin to put their wit- 
nesses on the stand at a number of 


hearings. 

The first day of the New York 
hearings was marked by the ap- 
pearance of seven advertisers as 


Government witnesses. These ad- 
vertisers were: H. S. Richardson, 
president of the Vick Chemical 
Company; R. D. Keim, general 
sales manager of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons; R. H. Mershon, advertising 
and sales manager of Scott & 
sjowne; H. P. Bristol, treasurer 
and general manager of the Bris- 
tol-Myers Co.; Ferd T. Hopkins, 
of Ferd T. Hopkins & Son; 
V. D. Clausen, advertising man- 
ager of the Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., and H. H. Good, owner of 
the H. H. Good Advertising Com- 
pany and president of the Carter 
Medicine Company. 

In answer to questions put to 
him by Eugene W. Burr, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's attorney, 
Mr. Richardson asserted that his 
business had been harmed by a so- 
called “black list,” reported to have 
been prepared by the late Allen 
Armstrong when he was chairman 
of the newspaper committee of the 


American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. The influence of 
this so-called “black list” was felt 
by his company, Mr. Richardson 
claimed, when it endeavored to 
open up the New York and New 
England _ territories. His com- 
pany, he claims, was “black listed” 
because it endeavored to obtain the 
advertising agent’s commission on 
business which it placed direct 
with newspapers. This so-called 
“black list,” he said, was placed 
in the hands of space buyers in ad- 
vertising agencies. Shortly after 
it reached them, contracts which 
his company had made for news- 
paper space in New York City 
were suddenly cancelled. Another 
specific instance of trouble caused 
by this so-called black list men- 
tioned by him was a telegram sent 
by a firm of special representa- 
tives, which declared that con- 
tracts of the Vick company for 
space in some’ forty newspapers 
were cancelled. 

Mr. Richardson was questioned 
at length on his opinion of the ad- 
vertising agency business. His an- 
swers indicated that for certain 
businesses the present-day adver- 
tising agency is admirable, but 
that it could not be advantageously 
used by a business such as his in 
which advertising is, as he called 
it, the “Alpha and Omega.” He 
was firmly of the opinion that ad- 
vertising copy for a business, such 
as his, must be written by men in 
the control and employ of his com- 
pany. He asserted that his method 
of handling newspaper advertising 
direct from his own office was 
more economical than if an agency 
were used. The expense of con- 
ducting his own advertising de- 
partment, he declared, amounted to 
27 per cent of the -amount which 
he spent for advertising in a year. 
If he were forced to use an adver- 
tising agent, he declared, it would 
still be necessary for him to con- 
tinue his own advertising: organi- 
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zation. Another benefit from his 
method of handling his advertising 
direct was the contact which his 
company thus attained with news- 
papers. This contact he declared 
was highly desirable and was con- 
sciously cultivated by the Vick 
company. Every year, according 
to Mr. Richardson, his company 
sends a Christmas remembrance to 
some man on each newspaper with 
which they do business. 

None of the other six witnesses 
who appeared on the same day oc- 
cupied as much time on the stand 
as Mr. Richardson did. Each told 
his story rapidly and with scarcely 
any cross examination by the law- 
yers representing the defendants 
in the case. 

The value of advertising to E. 
R. Squibb & Sons was stressed by 
Mr. Keim in his testimony. His 
company, he declared, spends about 
$1,500,000 for newspaper advertis- 
ing. The total appropriation, for 
all advertising, he said, would be 
in the neighborhood of $3,500,000 
for 1928. The annual advertising 
expenditure for the last five years 
was in the neighborhood of about 
$600,000 a year. The purpose of 
Squibb advertising, as he stated it, 
was to create consumer demand 
and acceptance of Squibb products. 
As proof of the fact that adver- 
tising helps sell its products, Mr. 
Keim cited several experiences 
with territories where sales were 
not reaching the volume expected. 
In such instances, the use of news- 
paper advertising, he declared, im- 
mediately brought quick increases 
in sales volume. 

Back of Squibb advertising is a 
sales force. This force now totals 
about seventy-eight men, according 
to Mr. Keim. The cost of the sales- 
men in salary, he said, averages 
about $6,000 a year. Traveling ex- 
penses for each salesman amounts 
to a figure somewhere between 
$4,000 and $5,000. 

In the course of his testimony 
Mr. Keim asserted that advertis- 
ing is able to cut the price of the 
product to the ultimate consumer. 
The case in point was Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. This product, 
which once retailed at 50 cents a 
tube, now sells at 40 cents a tube. 
The price was reduced, according 
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to Mr. Keim, in order to give the 
benefit of increased production to 
the buying public. The increased 
production which made _ possible 
this reduction, he then asserted, 
was created by advertising. 

Scott & Bowne, makers of 
Scott’s Emulsion and of other 
products, according to the testi 
mony given by Mr. Mershon, are 
direct advertisers because it has 
long been the policy of that com- 
pany to have direct control of all 
phases of the business. As an ex- 
ample of how far his company is 
committed to such a policy, Mr. 
Mershon declared that at the pres- 
ent time it was considering the 
advisability of manufacturing its 
own bottles. 

This company spends about 
$400,000 a year in newspaper ad- 
vertising, and places all of that 
advertising direct. It uses no 
newspapers, according to Mr. 
Mershon, that do not allow it the 
advertising agent’s commission. 
The cost of maintaining its sales 
and advertising department, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mershon, does not 
amount to more than 15 per cent 
of the advertising appropriation. 
It is his opinion that if an adver- 
tising agency were used it would 
nevertheless be necessary for his 
company to continue its present 
advertising personnel. It has no 
salesmen, but does have a few so- 
called “service men,” who call 
upon retailers and wholesalers. 
About 10 per cent of all orders 
for its products are received from 
wholesale druggists. The continu 
ance of the business, according to 
Mr. Mershon, depends upon news- 
paper advertising. 

His company, he declared, ad- 
vertises directly not only because 
it is the policy of his company to 
control all phases of its business, 
but because there was an economy) 
in handling its advertising direct 
and because it thus obtained close 
contact with newspapers. In pur- 
suing its policy of placing its ad- 
vertising direct, his company, he 
said, had never been interfered 
with by any advertising agents. 

In the course of his testimony, 
Mr. Mershon touched upon the 
vitamin theme in advertising. He 
declared that he believed his com- 
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pany the first advertiser to use the 
“vitamin” theme in its copy. The 
vitamin theory, according to Mr. 
Mershon, was first discovered and 
named by Professor Funk in 1913. 

The Bristol-Myers Company, 
maker of Sal Hepatica, Ipana 
and other products, spends about 
$1,500,000 in advertising, according 
to Mr. Bristol. He asserted that 
it has never endeavored to obtain 
the advertising agent’s commission 
from publishers, It has, however, 
he declared, considered the possi- 
lity of owning an advertising 
agency. It dropped consideration 
of that subject, however, he de- 
clared, when it was led to believe 
that such a policy would meet 
with opposition from publishers. 
Mr. Bristol was positive in his 
assertion that the present system 
of agency remuneration is wrong. 
It was his belief that agents 
should be paid a fee on a sliding 
scale in keeping with the size of 
the appropriation. 

An advertiser who does own an 


advertising agency was_ heard 
when Mr. Hopkins, whose com- 
pany sells Mothersill’s Seasick 


Remedy, Gourand’s toilet prepara- 
tions and other products, testified. 
His company, he said, spends 
about $200,000 a year and places 
most of its business through the 
advertising agency which it owns, 
The Colonnade Advertising 
\gency. It still continues, how- 
ever, to place some newspaper ad- 
vertising direct under its own 
name. Mr. Hopkins was unable 
to answer why some business was 
still placed direct under the name 
f Ferd T. Hopkins & Son. Ad- 
cording to the testimony, the Col- 
onnade Advertising Agency was 
established in 1921. When asked 
why it had been established, he re- 
plied because “we loved the dis- 
counts of 15 and 2 per cent.” Fur- 
ther questioning brought out the 
statement that he had heard that 
the practice of placing business 
direct had been threatened and 
that he desired to be prepared to 
offset any conditions that might 
rise affecting his right to obtain 
the agent’s discounts. These con- 


ditions, he declared, never came 
up. The cost of running the Col- 
onnade 


Advertising Agency, he 
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said, does not exceed the 15 per 
cent commission obtained on his 
business. The economy of opera- 
tion and contact with newspapers 
are the incentives which make him 
follow this policy. 

Mr. Good, who, as previously 
stated, is president of the Carter 
Medicine Company and owner of 
the H. H. Good Advertising Com- 
pany, gave testimony concerning 
the reasons why the Good Adver- 
tising Company was established. 
This particular agency first came 
into existence in 1895, he said, be- 
cause his father was of the opinion 
that it would not be many years 
before it would be impossible for 
direct advertisers to continue to 
obtain the advertising agency’s 
commission. The advertising of 
the Carter Medicine Company and 
of another preparation in which 
Mr. Good is financially interested 
are handled by the Good agency. 
It does not make efforts to secure 
outside clients. 


CARTER’S APPROPRIATION 


No definite figures were given 
by Mr. Good on the advertising 
appropriation of the Carter Medi- 
cine Company, maker of Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills. He did, how- 
ever, give an estimate. This esti- 
mate was stated as “several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year.” The 
profits of the advertising agency, 
he declared, go to him. When 
asked if he believed that “an out- 
side agency could do as well for 
the Carter Medicine Company as 
his agency,” he declared that “he 
was of the opinion that it could.” 

The only advertiser not engaged 
in the proprietary medicine field 
who testified on the opening day 
of the hearing was Mr. Clausen, 
of Devoe & Raynolds. Mr. Clau- 
sen’s testimony showed that he had 
only recently returned to the De- 
voe organization. He had pre- 
viously been in its employ, but 
had left to form the Ajax Adver- 
tising Agency, of which he had 
been president and general man- 
ager. While his testimony was 
primarily concerned with Devoe 
& Raynolds, it also dealt with his 
experiences as head of the Ajax 
Advertising Agency. He declared 
that if Devoe & Raynolds could 
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using a shotgun, 


the Boston Market 


HERE the Boston market 

seems to be—and where it 
actually is, are two different 
things. 

Boston seems to be a scattered 
trading area 30 miles wide. Actu- 
ally Boston’s buying group is 
concentrated in a Key Market 
within 12 miles of Boston’s City 
Hall. In this 12-mile area live 
388,000 families with an average 
per capita wealth of over $9,000 
each. The greatest concentration 
of population and buying power 
in New England! 

From this area the Boston de- 
partment stores draw three-quar- 
ters of their total business. Here 
the retail outlets of every descrip- 
tion are most numerous and most 
prosperous. 


Here is where 
the Globe concentrates 
To reach this Key Market, 
advertisers must use the Globe. 


The 


The 


Globe sells Boston’s} 
Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months endir 







In this area the Sunday Glob 
leads all other papers in circy 
lation. And the daily Globe’ 
circulation exceeds the Sunda 
Globe. It is the only Bosto 
paper that holds its circulatiog 
in the metropolitan area sevet 
days out of the week. —_ 


Boston’s shrewdest merchant: 
the department stores, recogniz 
this by placing more adverti 
ing in the Globe — both daily ant 
Sunday—than in any other Bo: 
ton paper. 

The reason for this day in and 
day out hold upon its readers i 
that the Globe appeals to al 
classes of Boston people—regard 
less of race, creed or politica 
affiliation. 

These people form Boston'g. 
buying group. To reach them 
the Globe must be the backbong 
of every Boston advertising cam 
paign. 


Bosto 
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get the advertising agent’s commis- 
sion, they would place their busi- 
ness direct and that under such a 
policy they would save money. The 
chief value of newspaper advertis- 
ing to Devoe & Raynolds, accord- 
ing to his testimony, was the help 
which it gave them in selling ex- 
clusive agencies for their products. 
He testified that it is the policy of 
the company to pay the entire cost 
of newspaper advertising for the 
first year that a dealer has its ex- 
clusive franchise. After the first 
year it stands half of the cost of 
the newspaper advertising in that 
dealer’s territory. 





New Postal Rate 
Recommendations 





DVERTISERS and publishers 

will find plenty to interest 
them in the recommendations just 
handed to Congress by Postmaster- 
General New. In brief, these 
recommendations made the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. That the rate of postage on 
magazines and newspapers, when 
mailed by others than the publisher 
or news agent, be reduced to 1 cent 
for each two ounces. 

2. That the l-cent rate on post- 
cards be restored. 

That 1 cent an ounce addi- 
tional postage be collected on first- 
class mail matter “when mailed 
with postage deficient more than 
one rate.” 

4. That business reply cards and 
letters in business reply envelopes, 
when mailed under regulations to 
be established, be accepted for 
transmission without prepayment 
of postage. In addition to the 
regular postal rate, a charge of 
not more than 2 cents on each card 
or letter is recommended to be col- 
lected on delivery. 

5. That the Post Office accept, 
without postage stamps affixed, 
third-class mail in quantities of 
not less than twenty pounds, con- 
sisting of identical, separately ad- 
dressed pieces, at a rate of 12 
cents a pound or fraction. The 
minimum rate and mailable matter 
to which this recommendation does 
not apply are listed by Mr. New. 
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6. That, upon the payment of a 
single fee, for any class matter, 
the Post Office be permitted to 
give the expedition in transporta- 
tion now accorded to matter paid 
at the special handling rate, and 
also special delivery service at the 
office of destination. The special 
handling service is to be given, 
when so desired, to fourth-class 
matter weighing over ten pounds. 

7. That the rates payable for 
messenger service, in the delivery 
of special delivery matter, be in- 
creased. 

8. That demurrage charges be 
established on undelivered collect- 
on-delivery parcels. 

9. That the C.O.D. service be 
extended to sealed parcels on which 
first-class postage is paid. 

The report of the Postmaster- 
General also indicated that the de- 
partment’s operating deficit was cut 
by approximately $9,000,000 for the 
year. Postal revenues for the year 
totaled $683,121,988, an increase 
of $23,302,187, or 3.53 per cent, 
over 1926. Audited expenditures 
totaled $714,577,491, an increase 
of $34,873,438. The net operating 
deficit was $28,914,716. 

Newspapers and periodicals han- 
dled through the mails increased 
3.68 per cent in weight, the total 
handled being 1,548,201,140 pounds. 
The increase amounted to 54,965,- 
252 pounds. Postage collected at 
the pound rate was $32,880,368, in- 
cluding that on advertising por- 
tions, an increase of 2.81 per 
cent. The advertising sections of 
publications subject to zone rates 
weighed 568,325,518 pounds on 
which $19,655,406 was collected. 


Advanced by “TI ‘The American 
Legion Monthly” 


B. L. Dombrowski, on the advertising 
staff of The American Legion Monthl) 
New York, since 1925, covering New 
York and Philadelphia territory, has 
been advanced to the position of Eastern 
advertising manager. 





Baltimore ‘‘American” to 
Become a Tabloid 


As soon as it is mechanically possible 
to do so, the Baltimore American will 
be changed to a tabloid newspaper. It 
is thoug fit that the change will be made 
about | 1. 
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8-column’ Capacity 


$lOO 


f. o. b, Chicago 
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Standard Adding Machine 


Victor is pre-eminent in its field. No matter 
where you go throughout the nation, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to the 
Gulf, wherever adding machines are sold you 
will find Victor dealers, Victor service stations 
and well pleased Victor users. And in many 
other parts of the world, also, Victor is saving 
time and moneyand protecting its owners from 
the other consequences of errors to which the 
mind of man is subject when it deals unaided 
with mathematical computations. 


Victor, demanding service as good as it gives, 
has been a client of this advertising agency 
for five years. 


_ 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 








6-column capacity 


$75 


f. o, b. Chicago 
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The 


American Weekly 


ANNOUNCES 
a new page rate! 


ISTORY is filled with mir- 

rors for stubbornness. Down 
the ages, men have spited their 
pockets to indulge snap judg- 
ment and prejudice. 

So the Sibyl continues to sell 
her tenth book for the price at 
which she originally offered the 
entire ten. 

And for ten years the Ameri- 
can Weekly has gradually sold 
space to former critics of its 
editorial and circulation policy, 
at advances that now total ten 
thousand dollars per page. 

Advertisers who have suc- 
cessively protested each “pro- 
hibitive” rate rise are advised 
that the publication is now clos- 
ing the heaviest contracts of 
record. 

They are also informed that 
no further orders will be rated 


under $16,000 per color page. 


The average manufacturer 


will wince at the price, because 
his experience cannot visualize 
the immensity and promotion 
force of a five million edition. 
He has never bought readers 
in such intensified blocs. 
He still follows the discredited 





formula of map coverage at the 
expense of thoroughness. 

His campaigns wander helter- 
skelter from Painted Post to 
Tillamook. 

They dribble into ten thou- 
sand townlets that absorb only 
the crudest necessities. And 
meander along buy-ways whose 
trading facilities are restricted 
to mail boxes and catalogues. 

There’s where millions of net 
rated A.B.C. circulation lands. 

That’s how incalculable quan- 
tities of R. F. D. and club sub- 
scriptions are smatter-scattered. 

And it somewhat explains the 
process of extracting red figures 
from printer’s ink. 

The American Weekly suffers 
no such leakages. 

Its circulation is engineered 
to deliver one hundred per cent 
of productive energy. 

It sticks to definite objectives. 

Its selective and controlled 
newsdealer distribution, at ten 
and fifteen cents per copy, is 
entirely concentrated at strategic 
consumption points. 

American Weekly families are 
metropolitan and small city folk. 
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Their five million collective 
incomes are the standbys of 
prosperity and stability. 

They spend a billion dollars 
a month—forty million a day. 

Their purses have mo vaca- 
tions or seasons. 

They deny themselves no in- 
dulgences, luxuries or whims. 

They change clothes with the 
fashion — cosmetics with the 
vogue—cars with the latest 
model. 

Two-thirds of the great de- 
partment stores, three-fourths of 
store chain units are massed in 
these fifteen hub territories. 

The merchants of American 
Weeklydom are tonnage and 
carload users—repeaters, not 
samplers. Limitless local out- 
let permits them to carry full 
assortments and continuously 
freshened stocks. 

These are the easiest reached 
and sustained markets in the 
United States. 

But they can’t be carried by 
pop-gun assault or held at pinch- 
penny expense. 

Every product that invades 
them must prepare to grapple 
with the prestige of rapidly 


THE 


cn wult 








strengthening house brands and 
meet dealer publicity, space with 
space. 

It’s a big game and worth a 
big candle. 

And American Weekly is the 
one—the only medium that can 
crash through the counter- 
resistance of aggressive local 
concerns, growingly determined 
to mould and control the confi- 
dence of their own publics. 

But every establishment must 
finally submit to the overwhelm- 
ing demand inspired by vivid 
color posters, compelling the at- 
tention of twenty-five million 
regular readers. 

Heavy duplication and a much 
higher aggregate cost advise 
agdinst any possible combina- 
tion of smaller national publi- 
cations attempting the same task. 

The American Weekly does 
its specialized job far better— 
and for far less. 

Its saturating and dominating 
power must compel the attention 
of all fair-minded and analytical 
budgets. 

Sixteen thousand dollars per 
page for half the retail purchas- 
ing capacity of the nation. 


MERICAN 
\W/EEKLY 


A. J. Kobler, Pres 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Wariciey Bubs. 5 WintHRoP Square 
Cutcaco TON 


11-250 Generat Morors Bip. 
Detroit 


© 1927 by American Weekly, Inc. 
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Agricultural Trades Organize to 
Fight Bureaucratic Rule 


Unimpeded Economic Progress Rather Than Enacted Law Is Set Forth as 
Real Basis for Farm Relief 


By Frederic W. Read 


ONE hundred and seventy-five 
business men, representing six- 
teen agricultural trades (grain, 
butter, potatoes, flour, cheese, fruit, 
livestock, ice cream, vegetables. to- 
bacco, cotton, milk, eggs, sugar, 
wool and poultry) met at Chicago 
last week and organized for war 
against making a political issue out 
of so-called farm relief. From the 
point of view of good business they 
objected to having this relief sub- 
ject to Governmental, bureaucratic 
control. 

The following bodies were rep- 
resented : 


Millers’ National Federation; Ameri- 
ean Association of Creamery Manufac- 
turers; American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation ; National Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers; American Fruit 
and Vegetable Shippers’ Association; 
International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers; New York Mercantile Exchange; 
Board of Trade of the City of Chicago; 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange; United 
States Sugar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; National Fertilizer Association; 
Grain Dealers’ National Association; 
Institute of American Meat Packers; 
National Poultry, Butter and Egg As- 
sociation; National League of Commis- 
sion Merchants; Terminal [Elevator 
Grain Merchants’ Association; National 
Live Stock Association; Evaporated 
Milk Association; American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


They formed an organization to 
be known as the Federated Agri- 
cultural Trades of America, the 
objectives of which are clearly set 
forth in the following declaration 
of principles which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

“We believe that the welfare of 
America is inseparable from the 
welfare of its agriculture; that the 
unsettled agricultural condition is 
at the present time creating a dis- 
turbance in general business and is 
tending to create bureaucratic con- 
trol—un-American in principle— 
in place of individual initiative and 
activity, and we are desirous of 
equalizing the benefits that should 


100 


accrue to all lines of legitimate 
business. 

“The Agricultural Trades of 
America represent several billion 
dollars of invested capital, and the 
activities of more than a million 
American citizens, who have made 
their investments and contributed 
their share toward the social, agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial 
life of America, based upon the 
traditions of the past and on the 
rights of individuals as set forth 
in the Constitution of the United 
States and in harmony with the in- 
ventions and methods of modern 
times. 

“While we recognize the right 
which producers have to associate 
themselves together for the pur- 
pose of marketing the products of 
their own labor, we are opposed— 
as class legislation—to the Capper 
Volstead Act, which has permitted 
producer associations to deal in 
non-member production, thereby 
becoming traders and having im 
munity from our trust and tax 
laws. 

“We are opposed to the work 
being done by the Department of 
Agriculture through the Bureau of 
Co-operative Marketing, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
the many county agents throughout 
the United States, and other Fed 
eral and State agencies, so far as 


_it threatens to destroy existing 


marketing agencies and established 
enterprises of the Agricultural 
Trades. 

“Therefore, we suggest a closer 
working arrangement between the 
Agricultural Producers and _ the 
Agricultural Trades, in order that 
questions of national importance 
may thus be solved more satisfac 
torily and with greater dispatch, 
and that in their adjustment, gov 
ernment shall not be permitted to 
exceed its just and constitutional 
limits in extending to any organi- 
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zation, financial, bureaucratic or 
legislative aid, not extended to 
others. 


“And we further resolve that a 
permanent ‘on-profit-making or- 
ganization be formed, to be known 
as the Federated Agricultural 
Trades of America, and that the 
chair be authorized to appoint, at 
its discretion, a committee of fif- 
teen, consisting of himself and 
fourteen others, within two weeks’ 
time, to apply for the necessary 
charter, to prepare a constitution 
and by-laws, to set up a schedule 
of dues, solicit members, and do 
such other things as may be neces- 
sary to perfect a permanent or- 
ganization.” 

W. F. Jensen, formerly of the 
Mutual Creameries, Los Angeles, 
who was elected permanent chair- 
man of this organization, informed 
Printers’ INK that the committee 
provided for in the final resolution 
would be appointed immediately, 
in order that a definite plan for fol- 
lowing out the declaration of prin- 
ciples may be started by January 1. 

Invitations to this conference, 
says Mr. Jensen, were issued by 
himself at the request of several 
of the agricultural trades men- 
tioned above. The response—175 
representatives of some thirty or- 
ganizations—showed a keen, sin- 
cere enthusiasm over the idea that 
here, for the first time in all the 
agitation for solving the vexatious 
farm problem, was the opportunity 
to bring about a_ solution that 
would be strictly economic, free 
from the taint of politics. 

The movement, it was pointed 
out, would be in direct contrast to 
the functioning of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and al- 
lied organizations. The men pres- 
ent made it clear that, while they 
realized the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is not fundamentally political, 
nevertheless its functioning does 
rest on the action of Congress— 
politics, in the long run—to gain 
its ends and that in consequence it 
never could have the purely eco- 
nomic, business-like point of view 
which is needed in bringing about 
a solution to the farm question. 

It came as somewhat of a shock 
to note the unanimity of sentiment 
among these men against the work 
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of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. But this, the pro- 
ponents were careful to explain, 
was not a reflection on the actual 
work of the department so much 
as an insistence upon this question 
being worked out on business prin- 
ciples, without artificial aid or in- 
tervention. or anything resembling 
class legislation. 

In fact, one of the original reso- 
lutions introduced called for the 
creation of a commission, composed 
of representatives from the farm- 
ing interests and the agricultural 
trades in equal numbers, to sit in 
Washington, and to function in 
connection with the vital questions 
of crop control and orderly market- 
ing. But such a resolution, they 
felt, would make them guilty of 
the very thing they were condemn- 
ing—of bringing politics into the 
settlement of this question—and 
accordingly it was not approved. 

They called attention to the veto 
message which President Coolidge 
tade to Congress in connection 
with the McNary-Haugen Bill, in 
which he said: “We must be care- 
ful in trying to help the farmer 
not to jeopardize the whole agri- 
cultural industry by subjecting it 
to the tyranny of bureaucratic reg- 
ulation and control,” and further 
along, “But aside from all this, 
no man can foresee what the effect 
on our economic life will be of 
disrupting the long-established and 
delicately adjusted channels of 
commerce.” These remarks they 
endorsed wholeheartedly. 

The purpose of the conference, 
as evidenced in all the speeches 
given and in the resolutions which 
were adopted, was not to make a 
fight on agricultural co-operation. 
They were opposed to no form of 
co-operation which is kept within 
legal and constitutional rights and 
which is a genuine attempt made 
by farmers to better themselves. 
Such co-operation, they felt, is the 
right and privilege of all citizens. 

However, there was a strong and 
insurgent tide of feeling against 
the idea that the Federal or State 
Governments, aided by legislation, 
have the right to render special 
service in order to build competi- 
tive business, partially, if not 
wholly, tax exempt. 
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January breaks all 
records for color advertis- 
ing in The Farm Journal. 


—proving that more National 
advertisers realize the 
resultfulness of The Farm 


Journal. (Note the number 
of keyed advertisements.) 


—proving advertisers’ appre- 
ciation of the high quality 
of color work in The Farm 
Journal. ‘‘Remarkably 
fine— equal to any maga- 
zine used!” said a great 
National advertiser. 


Color advertisers in January 


The farm 








first in the 





PHILADELPHIA : NEW YORK -: BOSTON + ATLANTA 
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1927 
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Advertising in The Farm Journal will 


bring best results because the circulation 
is most concentrated in the 1198 above-average 
agricultural counties, where farmers average 


double the wealth—double the income 


of farmers in other sections, and so are particu- 
larly valuable prospects for advertised goods. 


Much the largest number of R. F. D. 


subscribers—readers not already covered by maga- | 
zine advertising—adds great value to The Farm 
Journal advertising. 


1,400,000 Circulation 











The Primary 
Farm Market 


Red marks the 1198 
better - than - average 
counties, containing 
69.4% ofall farm pur- 
chasing power. Here 
is concentrated 76.2% 
of The Farm Journal’s 
circulation. 
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Brains or White Space—Which Do 
You Need Most? 






The Organization Problem in Industrial Advertising 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


HAT does industrial adver- 
tising need most today? 

For that matter, what does ad- 
vertising need most today? There 
is a chance that the answer to 
both questions is the same. But 
the first is plenty big enough. If 
we ever get it talked out thor- 
oughly, the implications of the 
answer for the entire advertising 
field will be plenty plain enough. 

Industrial advertising needs a 
great many things. But some four 
months of discussing it with pub- 
lishers, with agency executives, 
_with advertising managers, sales 
managers, purchasing agents, pres- 
idents and vice-presidents, has re- 
vealed (and perhaps helped a trifle 
to bring about) a _ remarkable 
agreement as to what it needs 
most. 

In the opinion of practically all 
these people, industrial advertising 
needs most a new and bigger con- 
ception in the minds of the man- 
agement of industry as a job re- 
quiring a high degree of organiza- 
tion, a high order of executive 
ability to construct and direct that 
organization, and considerable ex- 
pert knowledge within that organ- 
ization. 

It will not have escaped the at- 
tention of readers of the preced- 
ing paragraph, that it takes in no 
small amount of territory. But 
the territory is there; it needs 
covering; and even though it is 
far too big and important to be 
covered in one or even in several 


articles, it may constitute useful 
service to point it out, and to 
make a start. 

A start, in fact, was actually 


made in an article in PRinTERs’ 
Ink of November 3*; but this time 
there is going to be some deeper 
digging into the principles of or- 
ganization which must underlie a 
sound advertising job as well as 





the Machinery of the Ad- 
partment,” page 132 


ality “Oilin 
vertising 


a sound manufacturing or mer- 
chandising job. 

There is plenty of technical 
competence, writing ability and 
good advertising judgment and 
knowledge in the industrial ad- 
vertising world. The problem is 
to organize and apply it efficiently 
and win for it control of its own 
job. That problem is not going 
to be solved by the industrial ex- 
ecutive alone, the industrial ad- 
vertising specialist alone or the 
industrial publisher alone. It is 
going to be solved by all of them 
together, through a process of 
hard and concerted thinking and 
some pretty frank talking. 

This question of the internal 
organization of the advertising job 
seems to be one of the most deli- 
cate there is—so delicate that al- 
though the writer has gathered 
quite a lot of detailed informa- 
tion as to the total amount of 
money different companies spend 
on advertising, and the propor- 
tion of this that goes into pay- 
roll—in other words, the cost of 
the organization—every bit of it 
was given only under pledge that 
in no way would any hint be 
given as to the identity of the 
company to which it belongs. 

You will, therefore, have to take 
the writer’s word for it that the 
facts and figures which are going 
to appear as illustrations of the 
points made herein are actual facts 


.and figures, and that the comments 


made upon the interactions of 
money spent on organization, and 
apparent value of the results, are 
at least reasonably fair, impar- 
tial and well-founded. 

In this second coming to grips 
with the organization problem, 
however, we will still be dealing 
with the more general elements of 
it—the proportion, in cost, between 
the two fundamentals—white space 
and the brains employing it. 

By white space, you are to 
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ENRY FORD'S 
new automobile 
is now a reality. Out 
at the big Highland 
Park plant and at the 
huge square mile 
Fordson plant seventy 
thousand men are 
packing full dinner 
pails, Model ‘‘A’s” 
are coming out of the 
hopper regularly and 
a lot of dollars are be- 
ginning to pour into 
Detroit. 


q 


Automotive experts 
predict five million 
motor cars to be pro- 
duced in1928. It 
should be remembered 
that 85% of them are 
built and shipped in 
the Detroit market. 
This area “‘chooses to 
run in 1928” and will 
run full tilt, piling up 
a prosperity record 
that will make other 
former records look 
weak. 


The Dr 


VERREE & 
National 
New York Chicago 
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—— is going to be 


done here and a lot ot 
it, all of which means 
there will be a lot of 
buying, but here as in 
any other market, the 
selling will be done by 
those who deliberately 
set out to collect their 
share of the millions. 
that people in the 
Detroit market are go- 
ing to spend during 
the immediate coming 
months. 
q 


The Detroit Free Press 
offers advertisers a cover- 
age of every other home 
in the market which means 
practically every worth- 
while-advertising-to home, 
and that means the homes 
of men who turn nuts on 
motor assembly lines and 
men who clip coupons from 
“dollar assembly” en- 
graved certificates. 






CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco’ 
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More to Sell 
than 
Lines and Columng 


When a representative of this 
newspaper group enters the office 
of a space buyer he has far more 
to sell than lines and columns of 
display space. 


He KNOWS his newspapers 
and the markets they cover. He 
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REPRESENTATIVE and his 
knowledge is based upon actual 
contact, rather than from the 
reading of reports from the home 
office. He is familiar with 
jobber-dealer conditions. He 
KNOWS advertising and mer- 
chandising. 


The service rendered by this 
sales organization has won for 
it the confidence and respect of 
national advertisers every- 
where. 


. Boon@eral Manager National Advertising 
. 40th SH York 


L. C. BOONE FRED H. DRUEHL 
Book Tower Bidg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Detroit Rochester, N. Y. 


Ibany Times-Union Syracuse Journal 





ochester Journal Wisconsin News 
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understand not only periodical 
space, but paper and printing for 
direct mail or other distribution, 
motion-picture film and so on. By 
brains, of course, skill in planning 
and execution of the advertising 
for which the white space provides 
an opportunity—ingenuity in ar- 
rangement, force and persuasive- 
ness in writing, appeal in illustra- 
tion, and whatever else goes to 
make a given advertisement, or 
series of advertisements, effective. 

How to divide up your money 
between these two is and probably 
always will remain, for any busi- 
ness executive employing adver- 
tising, what Octavius Roy Cohen 
would call the fundamentalest 
question what is. But for reasons 
now to be set down, it is rather 
a more difficult and pointed ques- 
tion, in industrial advertising, than 
anywhere else. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE'S VIEW- 
POINT 


First among these reasons is 
the habit of mind of the man who 
controls the advertising, the angle 
from which he approaches it and 
the yardstick by which he mea- 
sures it. 

Most business executives are 
more or less of one or the other 
of two types: The merchant or 
the engineer. 

That is to say, the man respon- 
sible for the success of any large 
business enterprise inclines to 
tackle it from one or the other 
of two principal points of view. 
The outstanding genius who can 
combine both happens perhaps 
once in a generation. The mer- 
chant consciously or unconsciously 
thinks in terms of sales and takes 
production for granted; the engi- 
neer thinks in terms of production 
and takes sales for granted. 

General consumer advertising to- 
day is largely, and unless all signs 
fail, soon will be virtually en- 
tirely, under control of merchants 
—men whose yardstick for mea- 
suring and controlling its success 
is built out of sales figures. 

But industrial advertising is still 
predominantly controlled by the 
engineer—the man who came up 
through the shop, and whose 
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yardstick is built from the prin- 
ciples which have been dinned 
into him every hour and minute 
for years—the principles of eco- 
nomical production. 

Now, what is the production 
yardstick, and how does it look 
when applied to an advertising 
job? 

It has three main divisions: ma- 
terial expense, direct labor ex- 
pense and overhead or adminis- 
trative expense. And the production 
man has it bred in the bone 
that the way to success is to 
crowd “overhead” down to the 
irreducible minimum and at the 
same time to seize every oppor- 
tunity to cut down direct labor 
cost. It is the almost fanatical 
insistence of the American busi- 
ness executive upon these stand- 
ards that have made the American 
production machine the marve- 
lously efficient thing it is. 

Experimentally, the writer for 
some time has been in the habit, 
every time he had a chance, of 
casually, in conversation, lining up 
the three fundamentals of produc- 
tion alongside the advertising or- 
ganization, and giving people a 
chance to show which, in their 
opinion, in advertising, is which. 

Without a single exception—in- 
cluding not only industrial execu- 
tives, but advertising men and pub- 
lishers, who should know better 
—they have put themselves on 
record as believing that in adver- 
tising, white space corresponds to 
material expense; mechanical ex- 
pense—cuts, typography and so on 
—to direct labor cost; and that 
pay-roll expense (in other words, 
what you pay for brains) is the 
overhead. 

What is more, every one of them 
seemed to take this so much for 
granted as to be surprised to have 
it questioned, and to make their 
answers perfunctory. Of course 
it is the natural and obvious way 
to look at it. The analogy between 
white space and raw material, and 
between the advertising pay-roll 
and administrative expense, looks 
to be just about perfect. 

Perfect—until you see where it 
leads you. Working, as I have 
been trying to do, on a minimum 
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of theory and a maximum of ad- 
mitted fact, it seems timely to 
offer a concrete comparison of 
two sets of note-book figures. 
These show the advertising set- 
up, in general organization terms, 
of two companies of about the 
same size—that is, capitalized 
about alike and employing about 
the same number of people. 

Both also are alike in that their 
production is wholly industrial. 
Neither has anything to sell to the 
general consumer but each sells 
to a rather wide range of indus- 
tries. 


Company A’s scheme is based 
on about the following figures: 
Total advertising expenditure.. $78,500 

ubdivided as follows: 
Industrial-paper space ..... $44,000 
Mechanical expense ...... 4,300 
oe RR ePreRerrre 18,200 
Miscellaneous special items 

(conventions, etc.) ...... 2,600 
Pay-roll expense ......... 9,400 


From which you perceive that, 
broadly speaking, 88 per cent of 
the total goes into “white space 
and mechanical accompaniments, 
and 12 per cent into brains. 

Company B works out this way: 
Total advertising expenditure.. $89,000 

Subdivided as follows: 
Industrial-paper space ..... $42,000 
Mechanical expense 4,500 
LS 2 Ree 22,500 
Miseellaneous (conventions, 

GED. ch tbdiudec cvecvecas 


6,000 
14,000 


So that here, in a little bit 
larger appropriation, 84.3 per cent 
goes into white space, and 15.7 
per cent into brains. 

The real crucial point of the 
matter is, I believe, that by any 
test Company B is getting a great 
deal better results for its money 
than Company A. Company B 
unmistakably is a stronger and 
more respected and conspicuous 
figure in its own industry, and 
stands better with its customers 
than Company A. 

Of course a great many more 
things than the advertising con- 
tribute to that fact—the personal 
standing of executives, the qual- 
ity of the sales force and indeed 
of the whole organization. But 


then this whole subject is full of 
complicated, difficult and confus- 
ng angles. 
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Personalities are inextricably 
mixed up in the whole subject. 
Would Advertising Manager A, 
employed by Company B, main- 
tain the integrity of his depart- 
ment organization, and fight for 
his plans as free of meddling in- 
terference from higher executives, 
as Advertising Manager B is able 
to do? Would Manager B stand 
for the things he would have to 
stand for, if he worked for Com- 
pany A? Well, I don’t know. 

But I do see certain broad prin- 
ciples. I see certain companies 
that seem to be doing, in some 
cases, a splendid, in all cases at 
least a competent job; and I find 
without exception that they pos- 
sess an advertising department 
that is a_ well-integrated, inter- 
nally harmonious unit, headed by 
a man who is not only permitted, 
but encouraged by his superiors, 
to run his own show, with just 
as little interference from them 
in details as they can manage. 
Sometimes the credit may be due 
to the wisdom of the executives; 
sometimes to the salesmanship and 
fighting ability of the advertising 
manager. The point is that it 
happens—and it seems to work. 

Furthermore, in most cases these 
companies spend relatively more 
on brains and less on white space, 
in proportion to their total ex- 
penditures for advertising, than 
do those companies in which the 
industrial-paper schedule, laid on 
the president’s desk, comes back 
with heavy lines run through the 
names of two papers whose edi- 
tors personally disagree with the 
president’s personal views on pro- 
hibition and the League of Na- 
tions, and three personal favorites 
of the president written in. Any- 
body that wants to can explain 
why these things are so; the sole 
point of present concern is that 
they are. 


DIRECTION—AND MULTIPLICATION 


One more very important and 
basic complicating factor, and one 
which for some reason quite a 
few men in high executive posi- 
tions seem to fail to grasp, is due 
to the fact that no more admin- 
istrative direction is needed for a 
specific ._piece of advertising whose 








v~Hnthusiastic Reade 


page from the Instruc- 

tion Manual for cir- 
culation representatives of 
Capper’s Farmer: 


We want Capper’s Farmer 
to go only to men and 
women who will read it 
and profit by it. We don’t 
want a single subscriber, 
who at the end of the year 
will not feel that he has got 
his money’s worth. As a 
matter of fact, we are not 
particularly interested in 
how many subscribers we 





Circulation 828,000 
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have; but we are vitally in- 
terested in how many read- 
ers we have; and every 
circulation man knows that 
there is a difference. 

I know we have a good 
staff of salesmen. Some of 
them could sell the Police 
Gazette to a blind preacher 
or a volume of philosophy 
to an ignoramus who can’t 
read. That is not the way 
to build Capper’s Farmer 
circulation. We want only 
interested readers. 

That means that every 
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subscriber must be first of 
all interested in agricul- 
ture. He must either be a 
farmer himself or must be 
engaged in a business which 
brings him in intimate 
connection with farmers. 


Second, he must 
be intelligent 


nothing from the paper. He won't 
read it and he is valueless to us. 

It costs us considerably more 
than 5 cents a copy—60 cents a 
year—to edit, print and deliver 
Capper’s Farmer to its subscribers. 
If the subscriber is not interested, 
or fails to read the paper, that 
year’s issue is an absolute waste. 
It has cost us 
money from 





enough to appreci- 
ate a good paper. 
We are editing 
Capper’s Farmer 
for the great mass 
of farmers. It is 
a grass-roots an 
paper. It gets 





OUR MOTTO 


Unless a subscriber 
Is an enthusiastic reader 
He is a needless 
Expense to the publisher 


dead That isn’t fair 
Loss to the advertiser. 


which no one 
gets any returns 
except the agent 
who pulls down 
a little commis- 
sion. 


to the subscriber; 








down to brass 
tacks. There is 
nothing high-brow or high-falut- 
ing about it. We don’t indulge 
in fine-spun theories. Every article 
in it is written to enable the 
farmer to increase his income and 
to help the farmers’ families to 
get the most out of life. That is 
its high mission. 

Therefore, a man who is not a 
farmer can’t be expected to be suf- 
ficiently interested in the paper to 
read it and study it. But even 
if he is a farmer of the shiftless, 
do-little sort who moves about 
from place to place and fails to 
make enough money to maintain 
his family in decency and comfort, 
you know and we know he will get 


it isn’t fair to us 
and it isn’t fair 
to sineihinutiain In the advertis- 
ing department we frequently de- 
cline to take business that is offered 
to us because it does not fit in with 
our general policies. But it is im- 
possible for us to scrutinize every 
single subscription. 

We have to depend upon the 
judgment and integrity of our rep- 
resentatives in the field to see to 
it that every subscription taken is 
that of a man who really has a 
legitimate need of the paper. 


Assistant Publisher 


M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 





TopekGansas, by Arthur Capper 
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circulation is to be up in the hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions, 
than for one whose circulation is 
only in the thousands. The dif- 
ference is only one of the number 
of revolutions of the printing 
press. 

White space is bought on cir- 
culation. The widet the extent 
of the advertising program, there- 
fore, the easier it is to spend 
enough money on brains to make 
sure of a good job, and still keep 
the percentage of what the exec- 
utive insists on regarding as “over- 
head” down to what he considers 
a proper proportion. 

Or, to turn it round the other 
way, the harder it is in industrial 
advertising,” buying white space at 
around $100 a page, to secure the 
necessary ability and_ technical 
knowledge—often of a higher or- 
der, because of the critical and 
highly informed audience you are 
addressing, than when talking to 
the general public—to do a com- 
petent job, and not make your 
brains expense (persistently termed 
overhead) seem disproportionately 
high as compared with the cost in 
proportion to white space at sev- 
eral thousand dollars a page. 

Company C, perhaps, will illus- 
trate just how finely graded is this 
distinction. Company C, I might 
remark, is also doing a thoroughly 
competent advertising job. The 
present sales manager was him- 
self formerly the advertising man- 
ager, and he still takes the kind 
of intelligent, helpful interest in 
the advertising that no advertis- 
ing man would regard as mere 
meddling. Here are this company’s 
figures : 

Total appropriation $130,000 
Subdivided as follows: 
Industrial-paper space 
Mechanical expense 
Direct mail (incl. 
etc.) 


catalogs, 


14,000 


This department has no more 
varied or technically difficult work 
to do than that of Company B— 
it merely uses one or two more 
industrial papers, and sends direct 
mail to a list of about three times 
as many names as Company B. 
As vou will note, the pay-roll of 
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the two departments is precisely 
the same. 

But because of this purchase of 
larger amounts of sheer circula- 
tion, the percentage of white 
space is up to 89.3 per cent, and 
of brains down to 10.7 per cent. 
And those are. the figures that 
stick in the-mind of the shop- 
trained executive. Is he wrong? 

It is my firm conviction that 
he is. Why? Because, although 


his yardstick is an excellent one, 
he has applied it wrong-end first. 


CAPITAL EXPENSE 

White space is not the material 
of advertising; it is capital ex- 
pense, and everybody knows that 
capital expense is part of the over- 
head. The capital charge of in- 
vestment in. machinery for the 
production of automobiles, bolts 
and nuts, grinders, monkey- 
wrenches, steel sheets, or what- 
ever you like, is not a material 
cost but an administrative ex- 
pense, 

Money spent for white space is 
money spent for the hire of ma- 
chinery—of a machine that is 
called the printing press. The ma- 
terial of advertising is ideas; that 
is to say, brains. 

Turned over on this side, the 
analogy between the production 
yardstick and the advertising job 
may prove to have almost as many 
holes in it as it proved to have 
in its customary (and I believe 
incorrect) application; but they 
are neither as big nor as ir:por- 
tant holes. Everybody is cordially 
invited to help find and point out 
the said holes. The writer may 
and probably will point out some 
of them, himself. But for as far 
as we have gone, here is the pres- 
ent diagnosis of the greatest need 
of industrial advertising: 

The need to realize that cre- 
ative brains, and not white space, 
constitute the basic material of ad- 
vertising; therefore, not to see 
how much white space you can 
buy, and how little brains you can 
get by with in the using of it; 
but to buy just as much and’ as 
good advertising brains as you 
can afford, and then buy enough 
white space to give them a chance * 
to function effectively. 
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Victor offers a superb Fox Trot 


by 
Paul Whiteman’s 
‘Olvelalaiee! 
No. 20881 


Qiso su) 


» Yates and Lawl 
a » Organ sVarare) 
No. 20907 


New Orthophonic 


QUALITY REPRODUCTION 


From the THE 


sists ‘Voice of the Victor 


issue of 

HE Forty Million succeeds “The Four Hundred.” The peopl 

who earn the money—the bread-winners of the family—thos¢ 
who decide how the money shall be spent—these are the peopl 
who read Victor Car Cards. Victor Street Car advertising strike 
home. Going to business in the morning fresh and keen, the 
Forty Million are instantly receptive. At night, thinking ol 
home and home comforts, the suggestion of wonderful music i 
even more welcome. Victor Car Cards—varied in appeal 
timely—colorful—brief and powerful in what they have to say 
they get across to Forty Million car riders a day. 


STREET RAILWAYS 
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From the November 3rd issue of 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“Our August business in Records was the largest of 
any August in our history. September was the second 
largest September, and October bids fair to set another 
high mark.” 


ince Janvary Ist, 1927, Victor Records have been advertised 
nly in the Street Cars. The cards have all featured specific 
Records like those we have reproduced. 
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Do You Know 


This Salesman? 


Perhaps you’re a buyer of printing 
who knows of a real printing sales- 
man who lacks the backing to 
make him function 100%. Per- 
haps you are the salesman himself. 


In any case we would be glad to 
hear about such a man and talk 
with him if he seems to measure 
up to our qualifications. We offer 
the backing of a successful organi- 
zation doing a large volume of 
work with a small sales force. 


Written replies only will be con- 
sidered. 


Draae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK, N.Y WORTH 9430 




















When the Public Knows Only One- 
Tenth of Your Story 


Cleaner and Dyer Uses Unique Newspaper Campaign to Tell of the 
Other Nine-Tenths 


By L. J. Francis 


Advertising Manager, The Fuller Cleaning & Dyeing Company, Cleveland 


\ HO ever thinks of a dry 
cleaner as an establishment 
that cleanses upholstered furni- 
ture, lamp shades,- table covers, 
tapestries, window shades, cur- 
tains, drapes, silk pillows, auto 
upholstery and many other such 
items ? 

Who ever ‘heard of a dry cleaner 


know of the many services avyail- 
able. The fact is not known that 
some of the country’s leading 


cleaners and dyers have employed 
the services of expert chemists to 
create new cleaning solutions and 
methods as well as to study the 
care and treatment of 
all descriptions. 
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ARE USED IN THE ADVERTISING TO EXPLAIN HOW THE MANY 


FULLER SERVICES ARE ACCOMPLISHED 


and dyer being called upon to as- 
sist in the complete redecoration 
of a home? What does he know 
about color and its use in decora- 
tions and furnishings?—Not a 
great deal up to this time to 
be sure, but he is beginning to 
adapt his business to the demand 
for his service along these newer 
lines, 

Despite the fact that people are 
xpecting more from their clean- 
ers and dyers, the majority of peé 
ple in every community’ do’ not 


Our company, the Fuller Clean- 
ing & Dyeing Company, of Cleve- 
land, is an example of what can 
be accomplished in changing what 
was ‘an ordinary cleaning business 
to a high-class dry cleaning and 
dyeing industry catering to and 
securing business’: in volume from 
all manner of people. 

We have been advertising for 
many years and to consistent ad- 
vertising is placed large credit for 
the growth of the Fuller business 
by: William M. Theobald, presi- 
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dent of the company. Realizing, 
however, that people are not aware 
of the growth and expansion of 
the industry and consequently of 
the many new services available, 
this year we decided to take the 
story of dry cleaning and present 
it in clear, understandable lan- 
guage to the public. Chiefly it 
was decided to kill forever such 
bursts of advertising as “Send 
your garments to us—we do them 
better,” and “we are the best be- 
cause we have been in business 
the longest,” and the usual list of 
phrases well known to a long- 
suffering public. 


HALF AND FULL NEWSPAPER PAGES 
ARE USED 


The net of the story is a series 
of well-planned and carefully pre- 
pared advertisements. Space of 
sufficient size in which to tell the 
story is being used. This space 
consists of half and full news- 
paper ‘pages. A total of ninety 
outdoor bulletins are used for 
three months each at two seasons 
of the year with. changes of copy 
every thirty days. Direct mail 
comes in for its share for the 
single purpose of keeping contact 
with present customers. Art work 
of a very high order is used, as 
it is felt that the amount of ad- 
vertising used should not suffer 
through insufficient and poorly pre- 
pared art work and plates. 

The theme of the campaign is to 
tell people of the great number of 
cleaning and dyeing services avail- 
able at Fuller’s and, more im- 
portant, how beautifully and thor- 
oughly and safely is cleaning and 
dyeing accomplished in this mod- 
ern plant. 

“Fuller Folks” is the name given 
to the little characters used in the 
advertisements. They quite re- 
semble the elves so familiar to 
youngsters. Each one carries the 
letter “F” on his jacket. Their 
usefulness in explaining by pic- 
tures the manner in which our 
many services are accomplished is 
obvious. 

For instance, an advertisement 


on cleaning curtains would have 
been quite drab if the curtain 
stretcher and drier had been pic- 
tured alone, but the Fuller Folks 
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actually placing a curtain on the 
stretcher while another group ex 

amines the perfect hanging quali 
ties of the curtains at the windows 
tell Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown 
a complete story in pictures on 
how we clean and then refinish 
curtains. 

The same is true of the blanket 
cleaning process. Here the little 
fellows show the exact equipment 
for cleaning blankets and explain 
in picture to Mrs. Jones just how 
her blankets are beautifully and 
safely cleaned. Visualize, too, the 
excellent pictorial value of the 
advertisement on dyeing with the 
two little “Fuller Folks” holding 
up a dyed dress for all women to 
see. These little human-action 
characters are being used on all 
our material—even on the delivery 
trucks, letterheads, miscellaneous 
stationery, etc. 

They can get across a compre 
hensive story of our many services 
with an interest that one could not 
expect from the sole use of text. 
In one advertisement we tell about 
five distinct services; these are 
being performed by our little band 
of “Fuller Folks” in the layout 
which is »redominantly illustra- 
tion. The scene is a corner of a 
home library. On a table stand 
two of the little fellows putting 
the final touches to the shade on 
a reading lamp. Long ladders 
reach up to the top of the man- 
telpiece where others are busily 
engaged cleaning tapestry and win- 
dow drapes. Another is cleaning 
a pillow on the window seat. 

Five brief paragraphs of read 
ing matter appear in a box that 
takes about one-fifth of the layout 

In the present-day change of 
merchandising activity, it appears 
that the dry cleaner and dyer can 
from the modern 
corner drug store, insofar as tak 
ing on added lines of merchandis« 
or services that in themselves ma) 
not prove so thoroughly profitabl 
as regular services, but which ten 
to attract trade to the point o 
obtaining dry cleaning and dyeing 
from people not having patronize: 
the business before. As an in 
stance, we operate a _ successfu’ 
@Ghoe repairing department, a mat 
tress and pillow upholstering de 
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partment and an auto upholstery 
‘leaning department, and a hat 
remaking, reblocking and clean- 
ing department. These services all 
‘ome in for recognition in our 
copy program. 

Advertising should and must 
produce to justify itself, but we 
refuse to place too much of a dol- 
lar and cents value on each ad- 
vertisement. Advertising a dry 
cleaning and dyeing service is not 
lepartment store advertising in 
the sense that each advertisement 
nust produce certain definite re- 
sults. Here is where many dry 
leaners make their mistake. To 
them every advertisement, whether 
newspaper, direct-mail or other- 
wise, must bring in so much busi- 
ess. Dry cleaning advertising 
does not work that way every 
week in the year, and if the dry 
cleaner insists on checking his ad- 
vertising accordingly, he quickly 
stops on the worn-out basis that 
“Advertising does not pay.” 

Price advertising is a different 
story. That kind of advertising 
may or may not produce im- 
mediate day-by-day results. Pub- 
lic confidence is the test of such 
merchandising. We feel after many 
years of successful growth that 
quality and service first, backed 
by a consistent yearly merchan- 
dising, advertising and selling cam- 
paign with large accumulative re- 
sults, will pay handsome returns 
both in volume of business and 
profits. 


H. L. Stoddard Writes 
“As I Knew Them” 


Henry L. Stoddard, owner and editor 
f the former New York Evening Mail 
is the author of “As I Knew Them,” 
1 book recently published by Harper 
& Bros. The book is a collection of 
memoirs reciting many of Mr. Stod- 
lard’s personal experiences with the 
residents and politicians of this coun- 
try from the time of Grant to the pres- 
nt administration. 








New Account for Brisacher 


Agency 

The H. Jevne Company, Los An- 
eles, food manufacturer and distrib- 
itor, has appointed the Los Angeles 
fice of Emil Brisacher and Staff, ad- 
ertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ng account. Magazines are being used 
advertise Movie orld Sweets, a 
ew Jevne candy pack. 
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A. Stern & Company 
CHIcaGco 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you be good enough to let me 
know what merchandising and advertis- 
ing experience Messrs. Stewart Chase 
and F. J. Schlink, authors of “Your 
Money’s Worth,” have had? 

If you do not have this information, 
do you know where I can get it, as 
am very much interested in getting a 
business history of these men. 

Joseru M. Kraus, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE foreword to “Your 

Money’s Worth” says that 
Stewart Chase is a certified pub- 
lic accountant and a director of 
the Labor Bureau, Inc. He was 
for some years on the staff of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

F. J. Schlink is a mechanical 
engineer - physicist and assistant 
secretary of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. He 
was for some years on the staff 
of the United States Bureau of 
Standards.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





D. W. Hulburd, Jr., Joins 
Rankin Agency 


David W. Hulburd, Jr., has join 
the New York staff of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Comp@ny, advertising agency, 
as a copy writer. He ‘formerly was with 
the editorial department of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Herald. 





A. §. Otton, Advertising Man- 
ager, MotoMeter Company 


A. S. Otton, in addition to his duties 
as trade promotion manager, has been 
appointed advertising manager of The 
MotoMeter Company, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., manufacturer of motor 
temperature indicators. 





Campaign Planned for 
Vulcanite Super Cement 


The Vulcanite Portland Cement Com- 
pany, New York, is planning to ad- 
vertise Vulcanite Super Cement. Wil- 
son & Bristol, New York advertising 
agency, has been appointed to direct 
this campaign. 


“Drug Markets” to Be 
Published Monthly 


Drug Markets, New York, will be 
published monthly instead of fortnightly 
beginning January 1. Its type page size 
will be changed to seven by .ten inches. 















Can Press Agentry Undo What 
Advertising Has Created? 


A Retailer Calls Upon the Men’s Wear Industry to Answer This Question 


By Roy C. Bretz_ 


Vice-President, 


A STRIKING example of the 
4 power of advertising can be 
seen in the effect that thoughtless 
and unscrupulous cut-price’ sale 
advertising has had on the men’s- 
wear business of this country. 
This particular type of appeal has 
tecceal so universal with mer- 
chants in this field that it has de- 
veloped into a mighty co-operative 
advertising campaign. 

I believe that the force of this 
destructive, chronic, cut-price sale 
advertising has done more to re- 
duce the desire for men’s wear 
than any other factor that might 
be charged with the blame. If the 
buying public has been sold on the 
idea that other commodities, or I 
might say luxuries, are far more 
important than one’s personal ap- 
pearance, who is to blame? I 
maintain that every retailer who 
fails to see that his advertising is 
directed along constructive lines is 
equally to blame and unless we 
right-about-face, a further slump 
in the demand for clothes, beyond 
one’s necessary needs, is inevitable. 

The clothing industry must have 
a merchandise ideal beyond the 
dollar sign to create a desire in 
the public’s mind to dress up and 
wear better clothes. Pride in ap- 
pearance and the value of being 
well dressed should be the founda- 
tion and basis of men’s-wear ad- 
vertising, or at least to a greater 
extent than it is now. In the mad 
rush for volume, we have lost sight 
of the cardinal principle of con- 
structive advertising. Experience 
sutely teaches that certain ethics 
in advertising cannot be neglected 
or ignored without serious conse- 
quences. We are entirely too in- 
terested in building a large volume 
of business without serious thought 
as to whether the large volume is 
indicative of a constructive foun- 
dation. 

In the .face of all the construc- 
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Derge-Bodenhausen Clothing Company 


tive and institutional advertising 
done in other lines, the men’s 
clothing industry stands alone, be- 
cause of the retailer’s lack of co- 
operation in constructive advertis- 
ing, as the one industry guilty of 
educating the public to buy when 
the price appears to be lowest. 
Analyze men’s-wear advertisements. 
You will find about 90 per cent 
specifically advise the public to 
disregard everything but price in 
making purchases. 

I do not charge that the clothing 
merchants of this country have in- 
tentionally or thoughtlessly advo- 
cated “price” alone to the consumer, 
but the consumer’s attitude has 
changed of his own volition, be- 
cause of the preponderance of 
“price” in nearly every men’s-wear 
advertisement. Price appeal will 
not create desire of ownership. 
Price appeal is only a personal 
estimate of desirability on the part 
of the buyer. What is any com- 
modity worth to a man who does 
not know he desires it or has any 
real need for it? 

It is understandable, therefore, 
why the demand for clothes is on 
the wane. The consumer is get- 
ting careless, and each day becomes 
more sold on the idea that his ap- 
pearance means nothing more than 
enough clothes for common de- 
cency. This condition, I think, can 
be directly charged to retail adver- 
tising that advocates buying on the 
“was” and “now” basis, instead of 
creating a desire for better appear- 
ance. I contend that if the efforts 
of the advertising men writing 
copy for men’s-wear stores were 
directed along constructive and 
educational lines, instead of the 
“was” and “now” price appeal, the 
men’s-wear industry would be on 
a solid footing so far as consumer 
demand is concerned. 

It is the opinion of most execu 
tives that advertising is generall) 
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The 
RED 


HEADS 
of 
Advertising 


A large taxicab company has turned 
thumbs down on red-haired drivers. Here- 
after no more sorrell-topped operators 
need apply for jobs. 

“It isn’t that they lack courtesy, hon- 
esty, or ability,” explains the president of 
the gasoline fleet, “but simply that they take 
too many chances!” 

There’s small allowance for red-headed 
daring in a business whose slogans preach 


“Safety first” . .. “Drive slowly” . . . “Take 








nochances” . . . but there’s a world of work 
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waiting to be done by the red heads in 
advertising. 

The things that most advertising offers 
are bought largely by reasonably young 
people. Young folks are sensational. Com- 
pare the furious tempo of their busy lives 
with the irritating placidity of most adver- 
tising copy! 

Do you realize just how much of the buy- 
ing in America today is done by people in 
their twenties and thirties? They’re the 
ones who are busy building houses, furnish- 
ing homes, raising families, buying cats — 
and getting ready to trade them in for next 
year’s model. 

They haven't begun to worry about leav- 
ing an estate. 

They talk a lingo of their own. They think 
thoughts of their own. They like to talk with 
folks of their own interesting years. 

Red Head, Blonde, or Brunette — our 
Copy Department is generously sprinkled 
with young writers. Purposely so. When 
they start out to sell in print, they are 
talking to their contemporaries— not the 
coming generation. 

There are activities in our organizativn 
where age confers advantages a-plenty— 
but not so much in the word business, the 
business of writing advertising. 

As we said in a previous advertisement, 


use young sellersin talking to young buyers. 
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responsible for increased business. 
Granting that statement to be true, 
then advertising, if not properly 
directed, could also be responsible 
for a decrease in business. If de- 
mand can be increased by con- 
structive co-operative advertising, 
it stands to reason that it can also 
be decreased by destructive co- 
operative advertising. This state- 
ment is borne out by the lack of 
interest generally shown by the 
consumer in men’s wearing apparel. 

If it were not for the consistent 
and educational advertising done 
by the many nationally advertised 
lines, the buying public would be 
less responsive than ever. Nearly 
all big national advertising cam- 
paigns are purely institutional, 
dealing entirely with the quality 
and playing up desire of owner- 
ship. Such advertising tends to 
build a reputation for the product 
offered and at the same time has 
the desired “punch” to create a de- 
sire for ownership, which, after 
all, is the keynote of successful 
advertising. I strongly endorse 
the advertising policy of nationally 
advertised lines, and I firmly be- 
lieve that if such advertising had 
the proper local co-operation and 
hook-up, retailers would be con- 
fronted with an increased demand 
for clothes. 

It is high time that progressive 
retailers, manufacturers, State and 
national associations, organized to 
further the interest of the men’s 
clothing industry, and united in a 
common cause to re-establish the 
industry in the commanding posi- 
tion it held in past years and where 
it rightfully belongs today. This 
can only be accomplished by a re- 
versal of the tactics and advertis- 
ing policies that caused the indus- 
try to slump. As we tear down, 
so must we build up. 

Within recent months, the en- 
tire industry has become very 
much aware of this situation. All 
factors concerned have shown a 
recognition of what cut-price ad- 
vertising has done to hurt the 
industry. However, so far as I 
have been able to determine, most 
of the plans now under considera- 
tion for the purpose of correcting 
matters call for the use of free 
publicity. And that leads me to 


ask: Can press agentry undo what 
paid advertising has _ brought 
about ? 

My answer to that question is 
No. The price advertising of the 
last decade has created a mental 
attitude among men that no amount 
of press agentry will ever change 
What the industry needs is prop- 
erly planned paid advertising with 
copy that will create a desire for 
pride in appearance, plus the as- 
surance that retailers will unite in 
their efforts to put the campaign 
into operation and that they will 
use similar copy on their own hook 


Millis Agency to Direct Two 
New Joint Campaigns 


Plans for a co-operative advertising 
campaign have been approved by the 
Steel & Copper Plate Engravers Asso 
ciation. Its program calls for the ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000 a year for four 
years. The Millis Advertising Com 
pany, Indianapolis, has been appointed 
to direct this campaign. 

A tentative program for a similar co- 
operative campaign, to based on an 
expenditure of $1,000,000 a year, has 
been adopted by the board of directors 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association. The Millis company is al- 
ready engaged in making an industria! 
survey on which to base this advertis- 
ing plan. It is planned to have the 
advertising efforts of the lumber re- 
tailers fit into the national campaign on 
lumber now being started by the Na- 
tional Lumber Council. 


Nursery Furniture Account to 
Z. L. Potter Agency 


The E. M. Trimble Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., manufac 
turer of Kiddie Koops and other nurs- 
ery furniture, has placed its advertising 
account with The Z. L. Potter Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. 4 advertising 
agency. 


R. G. Douglas with Keller- 
Crescent Company 


Ray G. Douglas has joined the crea- 
tive staff of the Keller-Crescent Com- 
pany, Evansville, Ind., commercial and 
direct-mail printer. He was -formerly 
advertising manager of the U. O. Col- 
son Company, Paris, IIl. 


Appoint Atherton & Currier 


The Budd Silver Company, Meriden, 
Conn., and the Home Electric Company, 
New York, manufacturer of the Elite 
electric food and drink mixer, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Atherton & Currier, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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A Man Can’t Expect to Buy a 
Ticket € J from Seattle to 


+ ths 


Chicago, and have it take him 


Clear to New York isco 


Neither can any manufacturer expect to sell 
the Indianapolis market if he buys advertising 
for only two-thirds of the journey. It’s the other 
third that brings him to his goal. 


THE TIMES reaches and sells the other third of 
this rich market—the third where the net profit lies. 
The other evening paper, leading in circulation, 
reaches only the first two-thirds at best. Study 
these figures: Homes in city circulation area, Post 
Office count, 121,945 (check-up just completed shows 
less than 1% variation); other evening paper, city 
circulation, 84,539; THE TIMES city circulation, 
49,065, A.B.C. Sept. 30, 1927. The two evening 
papers—same field, same time—assure coverage with 
least duplication. A morning-evening combination 
gives volume circulation without certainty of cover- 
age—duplication too great. Total TIMES circula- 
tion, 65,608—a big profitable market in itself. 


Froefer athe) 


The net profit third of this market is 
too big to overlook. Sell it through 












The Indiagepe is Times 


A Scripps —~£Hai Ia Newspaper 
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THE CITY OM 





F you could build a city of the successful business 

men and civic leaders of America, your city would be 
the most influential and powerful city in America— its 
citizens would be the leaders and pace-setters for all 
America. It would be a city of national influence, of 
enormous buying power and it would set the buying 
habits for the rest of the country. 


Now, The United States Daily has built just such a city 
—The City of Influential America. It is built upon the 


common ground of national interest and broad respon-# 


sibility—it exists as surely as though spotted upon 
the map. 


Its citizens are the real leaders of American progress, 
drawn from more than 6,000 communities throughout 
the country. They are the influential, successful Ameri- 
cans—the men and women who are driving forward, 
and who are carrying America forward with them. 


They are the men and women who turn to The United 
States Daily each day to find out what the American 
government is doing—to keep in touch with national 
affairs. 

These men and women constitute a market which is 
the goal of all those who sell. Yet they are hard to get at. 

Yet, many shrewd advertisers are getting sales mes- 
sages to them by using regular display space in The 
United States Daily, knowing that this newspaper gets 
into the hands of every person in The City of Influential 


c— Sell Influential America 
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4 INFLUENTIAL 
a AMERICA 





spon- FAmerica every day. Sales messages in The United States 
upon §Daily sell products to this difficult audience— and open 
the doors marked ‘‘Private’’ for the salesman. 
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An Outline for an Employee's 


Manual 


The Kind of Material That Will Give the Employee a Bird’s-Eye View 
of His Job 


By C. B. Larrabee 


ALL it what you will, “Em- 

ployee’s Manual,” “Handbook 
for Workers,” or “An Introduc- 
tion to Our Company,” the book 
of instructions for employees is 
assuming an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the personnel work of 
a great many manufacturers. In 
an article in Printers’ INK of 
November 24, I described the rea- 
sons why such manuals are being 


make-up, etc., pretty generally fall 
into the same mold when it comes 
to the inclusion of material. The 
outline which follows will be more 
complete than any single manual 
that I have seen, and it is doubtful 
if any manufacturer will want to 
include all the material listed in 
the outline. However, he will get 
an excellent idea of the possibili- 
ties of the manual and many sug- 























THE EMPLOYEE'S MANUAL SHOULD BE LOOKED UPON AS AN ADVERTISEMENT AND AS 
SUCH, CONSIDERABLE THOUGHT SHOULD BE PUT ON THE TITLE AND MAKE-UP 


used and what they can accom- 
plish. In this article I want to 
show the type and range of ma- 
terial used in employee manuals 
and to indicate to manufacturers 
who are preparing or revising their 
manuals what should be included 
in such books. 

An examination of a: number of 
manuals used by large companies 
shows that the better books, while 
they may vary greatly in size, 
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gestions for material that should 
be included therein. 

A word or two about the title. 
Some manufacturers cling to a 
matter-of-fact title such as “Em- 
ployees’ Handbook.” This is 
good enough in its way and will 
do. However, if you look upon 
the manual as an advertisement to 
employees—which it really is— 
you will see the value of putting 
as much thought on the title as 
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Seal your mail 
with this stamp 
of health 
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Pages of Power 


AN power—brain power in a 
newspaper implants pulling 
power in its advertising columns. 


The men who build The Dallas 
News and The Dallas Journal afresh 
every day are the biggest value you 
get when you buy advertising in 
these newspapers. 


Upon the two staffs are numbered 
many of the most widely recognized 
thinkers, writers and interpreters of 
popular desire in the Southwest. 


For these pages these men have 
won a reader-approval that is tra- 
ditional. They have made The 
News the greatest single influence 
in Texas, and The Journal an eve- 
ning paper of tremendous local 
popularity. 


At their special combination rate these 


two papers offer maximum coverage 
for your advertising dollar. A single 
order —a single handling —will do. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


There is no substitute for the A.B.C. 
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Merry Christmas!- 
—and gifts of every description 


to convey the wish 


UT not only at Christmas 

time, all through the year, the 

people of the Northern 9 
Counties are interested.in every- 
thing that tends to make life richer 
and more gracious. . 

It is Charm’s task to convey sug- 
gestions that will make that end 
more attainable. 

Charm, with the largest circula- 
tion of any magazine in New Jer- 
sey, offers through this advertising 
background the most direct and eco- 
nomical route to this rich market. 


CHARM 


The Magazine of New Jersey 
Home Interests 
Stan.ey V. Grsson, Adv’t’g Mgr. 
28 West 44th Street, New York 
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you might put on the title of a 
direct-mail booklet. 

Among the manuals examined 
were such titles as “Working with 
Ward’s” (Montgomery Ward & 
Co.), “Our Job at Acipco” (Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Company), 
“You and Your Job” (Davol Rub- 
ber Company), “The Coleman 
Organization—Its Policies and 
Purpose” (The Coleman Lamp 
Company), and “Office Rules and 
Customs” (Alexander Hamilton 
Institute). If you are going to 
cling to a matter-of-fact title, 
“Rules and Customs” sounds bet- 
ter than “Manual” or “Rules.” 

Size is a matter of preference. 
Some handbooks are small, so that 
they will fit into the employee’s 
pocket. Others are larger, obvi- 
ously for desk use. Few are larger 
than 4% by 6% inches. 

Following is the outline of con- 
tents : 

1. Foreword or Introduction. 

This may be anonymous or 
signed by an official of the com- 
pany. As authors of forewords 
you will find such men as Haley 
Fiske, president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Walter C. 
Teagle, president, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) ; and P. R. 
Wesley, general manager, Davol 
Rubber Company. Several manuals 
are signed with the name of the 
company. 

The foreword contains a greet- 
ing to the new employee and a 
general outline of what the com- 
pany stands for. Forewords vary 
in their inclusion of inspirational 
material. Their chief purpose is 
to make the employee feel that he 
is joining a family rather than be- 
coming a cog in a machine. 

2. Directory of Officers. 

A number of manuals include a 
short directory of the officers of 
the company. The Davol and Ral- 
ston Purina manuals not only give 
the names of the officers, but also 
show pictures of the leading ex- 
ecutives. In the Ralston manual 
there is a brief biographical sketch 
of each executive with a word or 
two about each man’s department. 
Such a directory serves the pur- 
pose of familiarizing the employee 
with the names and positions of 
the leading executives. How far 
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into the ranks such a directory 
should be carried depends upon the 
size of the company and the con- 
tact the executives have with em- 


ployees. The directory occupies 
very little space and may be 
helpful. 


3. History of Company and De- 
scription of Its Work. 

This is a feature that you might 
expect to find in all manuals, but 
only about one-half of those ex- 
amined contained such a history. 
It would seem, on the whole, to be 
a highly desirable feature, almost 
an essential. 

Such a history need not’ be long. 
In fact, brevity often leads to 
emphasis. The Metropolitan Life 
manual handles its history in out- 
line form, giving a series of dates 
and telling why each date marks 
an important step in company his- 
tory. “Our Job at Acipco” gives 
the history of the company by re- 
lating the biography of John Jo- 
seph Eagan, its founder. Thus the 
growth of the company is tied up 
with the history of a man. 

The history should give the em- 
ployee enough of a picture of the 
company’s history so that he will 
get an idea of his place in the 
history, a feeling of the company’s 
stability and a pride in its achieve- 
ments. 

After the chronological history 
of the company the manual should 
explain something about the com- 
pany’s work, what it makes, what 
it does, etc. The Ralston Purina 
manual even explains the history 
of the familiar checkerboard pack- 
age design which has played such 
an important part in the company’s 
history. All of this information 
is interesting to the new employee. 
It gives him some idea of his 
place in the general picture of the 
organization, some idea of the 
many uses of the company’s prod- 
ucts and a confidence in the qual- 
ity of the work turned out by his 
new employer. 

4. Geography. 

If an organization is large, so 
that its plants or offices cover a 
great deal of ground, some kind of 
map is almost a necessity. The 
White Motor Company manual 
contains a sketch map of the plant 
layout. “Working with Ward’s” 
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shows pictures of each branch 
house with a floor plan beneath 
each picture. 

The Cleveland Trust Company 
manual devotes a page to the sub- 
ject of geography, pointing out the 
importance of each employee un- 
derstanding the layout of the 
offices and location of the branches. 
This section then refers the em- 
ployee to a summary, which is one 
»f the most valuable features of the 
manual, one that should be in- 
cluded in every manual but, oddly, 
seldom is. 

This summary lists all the de- 
partments in the bank and tells, 
briefly, what each department does. 
There is no other method by which 
the employee can get such a com- 
plete picture of what the company 
is doing and at the same time see 
the relation of each department to 
all the other departments. 

Swift & Co. handle the same 
subject in a little different man- 
ner. In fact, this section of the 
Swift manual might well be de- 
scribed under Point 3. It describes 
the six primary functions of the 
organization; buying, processing, 
selling, accounting, financing and 
general administration. 

Under the heading of geography 
come pictures of the plant which 
are found frequently in manuals. 
These are of help to the employee 
in becoming familiar with his new 
surroundings. 

5. Explanation of Products. 

The manual can very well con- 
tain a brief description of what the 
company sells. The Ralston Pu- 
rina manual pictures all the pack- 
ages made by the company and 
tells something about the products 
and their uses. The Alexander 
Hamilton, manual outlines briefly 
the books sold by the company and 
tells what these books accomplish. 
Other manuals devote some space 
to what is sold by the company, 
using this space to give the em- 
ployee an idea of the many uses 
for the products. The Acipco man- 
ual goes farther than most man- 
uals in making the employee see 
that his job is something more than 
working at a machine. It empha- 
sizes the many services performed 
by cast-iron pipe and the many 
things such pipe is doing to better 
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living conditions in various ways. 
6. Instructions. 

Under this heading come rules, 
regulations and customs. Here is 
where the manual gets down to 
detail. The summary of the many 
subjects handled under this head- 
ing will give the reader an idea 
of how detailed instructions may 
be and of the many things that 
come under this topic. 

Instructions may be divided into 
two groups, the general and the 
specific. The latter, in turn, may 
be divided into two other groups, 
office and shop. 

Instructions should be brief and 
to the point. If possible they 
should not be made to sound too 
much like a series of army gen- 
eral orders. A rule can be stated 
offensively or pleasantly. It is 
needless to say that the more 
pleasantly it is stated the better it 
will be observed, so long as there 
is no question that it is, after all, 
a,rule must be observed. 

Some companies have rules to 
cover each minutia of office work. 
Others cover only the most im- 
portant points, leaving others to 
the employee’s good sense. 

Some of the items which come 
under general instructions are: 


Responsibility, attention to public, 
trial period, advancement, salary ad- 
justment, bonus system, street car ser- 
vice to the plant, private bus service, 
deportment, interviews with superiors, 
outside employment. 


Following is a list of the many 
items covered under specific in- 
structions for office workers, items 
which are more or less hard and 
fast rules: 


Vacations, hours, overtime, absence, 
tardiness, change of address, smoking, 
use of telephone, messenger service, 
office supplies, office etiquette, visitors, 
lost and found, wash room, holidays, 
personal appearance, company property, 
passes, personal purchase of company 
products, department cleanliness, per- 
sonal mail, gas-water-electric lights, bul- 
letin boards, use of elevator, elevator eti- 
quette, assignment of salary, donations, 
admittance to office after hours, visit- 
ing other departments, leaving building 
during business hours, cashing of checks 
or drafts, notification of marriage, re- 
moval of coats, stock rooms, correspon- 
dence, use of correct office forms, mis- 
understandings and complaints, gam- 
bling, errors in pay. 


Under shop instructions are in- 
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The Reading Times Has 
EARNED Recognition 


FROM 
National Advertisers 
























Accomplishments, Not Promises, 
Merit Your Consideration 


A. B. C. Paid Circulation Record: 
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Advertising Record: 
LOCAL NATIONAL CLASSIFIED 
LINES LINES LINES 


1927 (1st 11 months) 5,149,081 754,487 688,382 
1926 (12 months)... 4,909,226 558,782 592,354 
1925 (“ “ )... 2694622 391,930 336,588 
1924 (“ “ )... 2.263.380 308,280 379,568 


During 1926 THE TIMES Made 
Greater Advertising Gains Than 
Any Other 6-Day Paper in America 


The Times’ Influence Dramatized Thru 
Political Victory 


Preceding the November, 1927 election, the Reading 
Times campaigned so effectively against the popular can- 
didate for Mayor that he was snowed under. The only 
candidate to break the winning Socialist line-up was a 
Republican, elected to the School Board through the 
aggressive support of the Times, and, incidentally, the 
only candidate the Times sponsored for any office. 


Reasons for this Record 


The reasons are a quality product, competently aggres- 
sive management, ample capital, John H. Perry owner- 
ship, plus an opportunity for a real NEWSpaper in 
Reading and Berks County. Any week’s file of the Times 
tells the story. Note especially the women’s, sporting 
and financial pages. The financial service is as complete 
as that of the New York Post and Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Che Reading Times 


A. B. C. Member Reading, Pa. Line Rate 9c Flat 
Represented in the national field by the 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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cluded a number of the items 
which also appear under office in- 
structions. In addition there are 
such items as: 


Identification badges, time clock, ac- 


cident prevention, saving of power, 
scrap-materials, talking and _ reading 
during working hours, errors in manu- 
facture, apprentices, shut downs, shop 
committee, piece work, care of machines 
and tools. 


Some of these items may seem 
to be trivial but they are con- 
sidered important enough by 
manufacturers to go into the 
manual. 

This is a general summary of 
headings taken from a number of 
manuals. They are given so that 
other manufacturers will see 
clearly the type of things which 
are covered by specific rules. 
While there is not space here to 
amplify each heading the reader 
will get a good idea of what is 
considered to come under the 
heading of instructions. 

7. Special Service for Employees. 

Under this heading come de- 
scriptions of welfare work, sav- 
ings funds, employees’ clubs, etc. 
The makers of Stetson Hats de- 
vote a special booklet to this type 


of work in order to show the 
many things that the company 
does for its employees and the 


many things of which they can 
avail themselves. 

The manufacturer who does 
carry on welfare work should 
most certainly list this work and 
describe it in his manual. Here 
are some of the things which are 
discussed in various handbooks : 


Cafeteria service, medical service, 
employee insurance, pensions, thrift de- 
partment, employees’ clubs, gymnasium, 
athletic activities, rest rooms, library, 
locker room, study courses (such as 
naturalization, general education, or 
specific education in plant or office 
topics), employee stores, garages, health 
examination, labor policy, stock buying 
opportunities, service awards. 


All of these subjects are quite 
outside of office and shop routine 
and deserve special mention and 
emphasis. 

8. Suggestion Systems. 

A number of manufacturers 
offer prizes for suggestions which 
will increase office or shop effi- 
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ciency. In some _ organizations 
this suggestion system is elabo- 
rately planned. These organiza- 
tions emphasize the point, list the 
prizes, tell how the prizes can be 
won and what kind of suggestions 
are welcome. Even where prizes 
are not offered the manufacturer 
can encourage suggestions by in- 
serting a paragraph or two telling 
of the importance of such sug- 
gestions. 

9. Health Advice. 

This is different than the medi- 
cal service and free health ex- 
aminations spoken of under Point 

Several manuals devote a page 
or two to general health hints. 
Alexander Hamilton, for instance, 
has several pages of general ad- 
vice on health, written by a 
physician. Some manuals suggest 
a system of daily exercise. Such 
advice is simple and covers only 
the ordinary rules of hygiene that 
every man and woman should 
observe. Several manuals also 
have simple first-aid instruction 
for employees. 

10. Fire protection. 

Where the fire hazard is great 
manufacturers often have highly 
organized fire protection systems 
These are explained in the manua! 
in such a way that every employee 
knows what to do if he discovers 
a fire and what to do if fire starts 
in another part of the office or 
plant. 

11. Pictures. 

Illustrations add to the interest 
of the manual just as they add to 
the interest of an advertising 
booklet. The pictures used in 
manuals are of various types, as 
follows : 

(a) Factory illustrations. Pic- 
tures of parts of the factory to 
emphasize its size, the welfare 
service, or to get employees ac- 
quainted with the layout. 

(b) Pictures of people. These 
serve to give the employee an in- 
troduction to the higher execu- 
tives. 

(c) Decorative pictures. In the 
National Cash Register manual 
there are a number of simple 
decorative pictures which add 
brightness and readability to the 
pages. “Working with Ward’s” 
contains a number of photographs 
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Business is Always Good in 





From a 
Current Issue of 
“The Nation’s “Business” 


In the 107 months from January, 1919, to Novem- 
ber, 1927, Los Angeles business has been reported 
as “Good” 94 months, “Fair” 13 months, and has 
NEVER BEEN REPORTED “QUIET.” 


Once a merchandiser has established distribution of his product in 
Los Angeles he may depend upon a continuously increasing busi- 
ness, contingent only upon the merits of his merchandise and the 
energy of his own organization. 


Here is an ideal market in size, the fifth in the nation, and in 
buying power per capita the first, Los Angeles offers an unsual 
opportunity for large volume sales at low cost. 


An unequaled coverage of the field is affordea 
advertisers by The Evening Herald—the largest 
daily circulation of any newspaper west of Mis- 


souri, concentrated 96.3% in the very heart of 
the richest buying market in the entire country. 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 


ae — on * York San oe 
JOHN H, ‘Lepenee, HERBERT w. MOLONEY, A. x 3 NORRIS HILL, 
910 Hearst Bldg. 342 Madison Ave, earst Bidg. 
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Not every advertiser can get 60,000 replies 
from any medium—or would necessarily 
wish to. 


But when they can be had, what conclusions 
are to be drawn about the responsiveness of 
the medium that can produce them? 
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ys. Sound 


A falls in the forest with no one to 
hear—and makes a noise. It falls in your 
front yard, and the impact on your ear makes 


—sound. 


The effect of radio advertising is dependent en- 
tirely on listeners. 


And the number of listeners for any broadcasting 
station is directly related to the popularity of its 
features and its facilities for broadcasting. 


W OR has the finest mechanical facilities and 
has provided entertainment that for consistent 
brilliancy has been on a par with the finest. In 
consequence, the listening-in public in the Metro- 
politan District has conferred upon it a popu- 
larity that is in the front rank of all stations. 


Through its membership in the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, W OR can offer either the op- 
portunity to concentrate your radio advertising 
in the Metropolitan District—or to tie in with 
fifteen other stations for national coverage. 


WOR 


STANLEY V. GIBSON 
Manager, Commercial Department 
28 West 44th Street, NEW YORK 
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which are used for the same pur- 
pose and which at the same time 
suggest the fact that Ward’s is a 
pretty good company to work for. 

(d) Pictures of the product. 
Several manuals show pictures of 
the company’s various products. 
12. Memoranda. 

Some manuals, particularly those 
intended for pocket use, leave 
blank pages for notes. The East- 
man Kodak manual has pages on 
which the employee can list his 
savings with the Eastman Savings 
and Loan Association. 

There are one or two features 
which do not come under the gen- 
eral outline since they are found 
so infrequently but which are 
worth mention. 

The Davol manual has_ two 
pages which can be torn out. One 
is used by the employee to note a 
change of address, the other is an 
application for membership in the 
employees’ benefit association. 

The Craddock-Terry manual 
and the Ralston Purina manual 
both contain questionnaires built 
along the lines of the familiar 
personal rating scale. On such a 
questionnaire the employee can 
check his advancement during the 
year and determine his weaknesses. 

In the back of the manual used 
by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago there is a 
diagram showing “the principal 
elements of the physical system 
required to convert our raw mate- 
rial (coal) into electrical energy 
and to bring it to the consumer in 
usable form.” This shows graphi- 
cally the various steps in the 
making of electrical power and 
might well be classed under either 
Point 3 or Point 5. 

“Our Job at Acipco” reprints 
several editorials by Ralph R. 
Silver, editor, “Acipco News.” 
These are inspirational in char- 
acter and fit very nicely into the 
general make-up of the manual. 

It might be well to add just a 
word here concerning manuals for 
executives, such as foremen, de- 
partment heads, etc. Montgomery 
Ward and National Cash Register 
both issue special manuals of in- 
formation for executives. This 
information supplements that in 
the regular employee manual. 
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This Time Barrie Is Quoted 
As Source of Camel Slogan 


Tue Conné Nast Pvstications, 
INCORPORATED 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Sir James Matthew Barrie in “My 
Lady Nicotine’ says, “I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so su- 
perior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it.”’ 

Wasn’t the Camel slogan born right 
then and there? 

Lewis E. KINGMAN, 
New England Manager. 


New Accounts for 
Buffalo Agency 


The Woodlawn Nurseries, Rochester, 
N. Y., have placed their advertising ac- 
count with the E. P. Remington Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Magazines and farm papers will be used. 

The Hewitt-Gutta Percha Rubber 
Corporation, Buffalo, which has been 
formed through the consolidation of the 
Hewitt Rubber Company and the Gutta- 
Percha Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has also placed its account with 
this agency. Industrial and trade papers 


will be used. 
° 


Pacific Coast Campaign for 
Gabriel Tubular Furnace 


The Gabriel ee vag Furnace Com 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., has appointed the 
Seattle office of the Honig- Cooper Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, to direct 
an advertising campaign on the Gabriel 
Tubular Furnace. Pacific Coast news- 
papers will be used. 


Larchar-Horton Agency 
Advances R. C. R. Noren 


Raymond C. R. Noren, formerly 
space buyer, has been made vice- pres- 
ident and contact man of the Larchar 
Horton Company, Providence, R. I., ad- 
vertising agency. 


R. R. 


Silver with Birmingham 

Agency 
R. Silver, for 
years advertising manager of the Amer- 


Ralph the last twelve 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., is now with the Cox Adver- 
tising Agency, also of that city. 


Century Publications Appoint 
R. E. Lee 


Raymond E. 
Western representative, 
ters at Chicago, of Century, St. 
and The American Golfer. 


Lee has been appointed 
with headquar 
Nicholas 


Harold E. Wynne has been appointed 
assistant to the production manager of 
Kaletzki, Flack & Howard, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., advertising agency. 
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May We Mention 
Men? 


So much is written these days 
of, by and for the ladies, that it 
may seem a bit out of place to 
mention the fact that men buy 
things, too. Ever so many things. 


But since this is a fact of interest 
to you who are just old-fashioned 
enough to keep on making things 
that men keep on buying, we 
dwell on it long enough to remind 
you that the magazines the mere 
males love to read are in the ALL- 
FICTION FIELD. And how they 
do read them! And how they do 
respond to any announcement of 
goods or services that has about 
it the masculine appeal! 


All-Fiction ela 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Charles F. Abbott Empha- 


sizes Recent Achievements 


of Editorial Leadership in 


Industry. 


‘T°HE new dependence 
of American Business 
upon the business press was 
emphasized recently by 
Charles F. Abbott, Execu- 
tive Director of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Speaking before 
the October convention of 
The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., he said: 


“The cooperation of the 
business press has contrib- 
uted greatly to the growth 
and success of the trade as- 


sociation movement in this _ 


country. In the case of my 
own Association, I may say 
that its long record of ac- 
complishments would have 


Charles F. Abbott, Executive 
Director, American Institute 
of Steel Construction, who de- 
livered a widely discussed ad- 
dress at the recent annual 
convention of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., in 
Chicago 


been impossible had it not 
been for the assistance 
which the business publica- 
tions have so generously 
extended to us. 


“In times of stress, the 
business papers have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with 
us. They have fought for 
the rights of our industry 
and against influences that 
have menaced its welfare. 
Every industry and every 
trade association should be 
able to depend upon the 





The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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“The New Competition” 





same loyal cooperation 

rom the publications ed- 
ited in the interests of the 
industry. 


‘Every industry, whether 
centered in a few states or 
scattered throughout the 
nation is now the competi- 
tor of every other industry 
engaged in producing ma- 
terials that can be substi- 
tuted for its product. Every 
industrialized nation is the 
competitor of every other 
industrialized nation in the 
markets of the world. Both 
types of competition are 
increasing and will continue 
to increase. 


“Tn this new day of great . 


forces in competition, the 
function of the business 
press is to afford that in- 


formation and _ guidance 
that will enable us to elim- 
inate the methods that are 
handicapping us and evolve 
those methods best calcu- 
lated to assure the con- 
tinued industrial progress 
of each individual concern, 
of each industry, and of the 
nation as a whole.” 


“ 


Ihe A.B.P., as well in- 
formed advertisers and ad- 
vertising men know, is an 
association of business pa- 
pers that have accepted in 
each industry this responsi- 
bility of leadership, papers 
successfully discharging 
their obligations—to the 
equal advantage of their 
advertisers, subscribers and 
the world of business. 





rhe A.B.P. is a non-profit organization whose members 
have pledged themselves to a working code or practice 
in which the interests of the men of American in- 
dustry, trade and professions are placed first—a code 
de ding biased editorial pages, classified and 
verified paid subscribers, and honest advertising of 
dependable products. 





(ly) 


York City 














52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 








As Store Rent Goes Up, Net Sales 
Cost May Come Down 


Which Is Another Way of Saying That Location, as Practiced by Chains, 
Is All-Important 


Spector & GOLDENSKyY 
ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate knowing whether 
any articles have appeared in your pub- 
lication recently which pertain to the 
selection of locations for chain stores. 

Spector & GOLDENSKY, 
I. Raymonp Spector. 


WESTERN manufacturer tells 

us that one of his star sales- 
men, visiting a suburban neighbor- 
hood, called on a retailer who was 
complaining about not making 
enough net profit. It seems that 
this man had a well-kept and suffi- 
ciently stocked store, did good ad- 
vertising and gave high-class ser- 
vice; but his overhead was so high 
that he did not get the returns to 
which he felt entitled. 

“What you should do,” the sales- 
man told him, “is to move across 
the street into that vacant store 
next to the corner. It probably 
will cost you considerably more 
rent, but you will get enough addi- 
tional volume to pull your selling 
cost down to where it belongs.” 

The move was made, not with- 
out misgivings, and things worked 
out just the way the salesman said 
they would. 


This incident occurred to us as ° 


we thought over the subject of 
chain-store locations, brought up 
by Mr. Spector’s letter. It has to 
do with a principle of effective re- 
tail merchandising which manufac- 
turers and jobbers have learned 
from the various chain organiza- 
tions and which they are passing 
along to dealers for the general 
betterment of all business. 

In locating new stores, the chain 
managements do not take a chance ; 
neither do they indulge in guess- 
work or experimentation. They 
do not need to. They have re- 
duced the whole proceeding to a 
set of easily applied specifications 
which make the placing of a new 
store almost an exact science. 

The chain-store managements 
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have proved to their complete sat- 
isfaction that they can bring the 
crowds to a store that may be 
poorly located but that the cost is 
so heavy that it pulls down the net 
profit accordingly. The properly 
placed store draws the people in 
naturally; the other kind practi- 
cally has to pull them in. There 
is a wide difference in the two 
processes when the net returns are 
figured up. The chain manage- 


ments have learned all this so well 
that they will wait months, or even 
years, to get the location in a town 
or on a street that they want. Until 
they get it the store is not started 


THE MAIN SHOPPING CENTER 


Some retailers think there is a 
certain advantage in getting away 
a bit from the main shopping dis- 
trict because of the presence there 
of larger competing organizations. 
The chains, on the other hand, 
know that such argument is poorly 
founded. Charles R. Walgreen, in 
Chicago, asks nothing better than 
to be able to place a new drug 
store next door to Buck & Rayner, 
MacLean or any other of the big 
drug chain organizations. The 
fact that Woolworth has a store 
in a certain block makes it all the 
more to the advantage of Kresge 
to get there also, and vice-versa. 
Walgreen may have three large 
stores within two blocks on a main 
street. The idea is that two stores, 
even though they may be compet- 
itors, can bring more business to 


.that street than one, and that each 


can sell more goods as a result. 
This by no means must be taken 
to indicate that everything must 
concentrate in the leading section 
downtown. Exactly the same prin- 
ciple applies in neighborhood dis- 
tricts. In fact, chain stores are 
showing a decided inclination to 
branch out into suburban shopping 
centers and smaller towns. The 
wise merchandising practices of 
State Street and Broadway apply, 
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with variations, to Main Street. 
Manufacturers and jobbers have 
been giving some careful attention 
to this matter of proper retail- 
store location during the last few 
years. They can well afford to go 
much farther into the subject. It is 
one of the vital elements in com- 
petition that is going to increase 
in importance with the growth of 
cities—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Cuba Now Protects 
American Labels 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InK 
i the past a great deal of trou- 
ble and confusion has arisen 
in Cuba due to the failure of that 
country to protect American labels. 
Until recently there was no pro- 
vision in Cuba for the deposit of 
copyright certificates of labels pro- 
tected under the copyright laws of 
this country. Now, however, the 
patent office is granting certificates 
of deposit of industrial drawings, 
which is the term used in de- 
scribing labels in order to give 
them the protection of the Cuban 
laws, according to a recent report 
from Merwin L. Bohan, assistant 
commercial attaché to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Until the situation was remedied 
by the supervisor of the patent and 
trade-mark section of the Cuban 
Department of Agriculture, the 
report states, infringements of 
American labels were not uncom- 
mon. A typical experience cited is 
that of an American manufacturer 
of a well-known and widely adver- 
tised brand of men’s underwear. 
At the time this company obtained 
protection for its trade-mark and 
its slogan, it could do nothing to 
protect its box label—a_ conven- 
tional design showing certain fea- 
tures of the product—in the Cuban 
markets. A local firm obtained 
registration of the principal part 
f the box label design as a Cuban 
ndustrial drawing, causing much 
‘onfusion in the trade to the detri- 
ment of the business of the Amefi- 
‘an manufacturer. 

Conditions of the kind will be 
impossible in the future, if Ameri- 
can companies doing business in 
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Cuba will take the trouble to apply 
for certificates of deposit on their 
labels. It is expected that the di- 
vision of commercial laws of the 
Department of Commerce will soon 
have complete information regard- 
ing the necessary procedure to se- 
cure registration of labels; but this 
registration should not be con- 
fused with trade-mark registration. 
For the report states that a com- 
pany depositing its label in this 
manner in Cuba must also protect 
its trade-mark, since the mere de- 
posit of the label protects only the 
general design of the label, and is 
not sufficient to protect the trade- 
mark. 

It is the opinion of Government 
officials that the new ruling should 
be taken advantage of by all 
American firms who are doing 
business in Cuba. Under the rul- 
ing, American manufacturers are 


given the opportunity of securing 
benefits previously accorded only 
to Cuban firms. 


Mail-Order Sales for 


November 
Sales of Sears, Roebuck & Company 
for November amounted to $29,847,420, 
against $27,990,651 for November last 
year, an increase of 6.7 per cent. Sales 
for the eleven months of 1927, totaled 
$242,715,912 for 


$258,441,674, against 
1926, an 


the first eleven months of 
increase of 6.5 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
the largest sales on record for any 
November with $21,382,264, against 
$19,877,811 for the corresponding month 
of last year, an increase of 7.5 per 
cent. Sales for the eleven months of 
this year amounted to $177,395,611, 
against $176,159,134 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, an increase of 0.7 
per cent. 

The National Bellas Hess Company, 
Inc., reported November sales of 
$4, 585, 194, against $6,620,024 for the cor- 
responding month last year, a decrease 
of 30.7 per cent. Sales for the eleven 
months of 1927, amounted to $40,811,695, 
against $49, 735, 472 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, a decrease of 
18 per cent. 


N. R. Zobel Joins Walton N. 


Moore Dry Goods Company 
Newton R. Zobel has joined the Wal- 
ton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, Inc., 
San Francisco, manufacturer of swim- 
ming suits, sweaters, etc. He will create 
and direct a new knit goods division. 
He recently resigned as merchandise 
manager of the Gantner & Mattern 
Company, Inc., San Francisco, where 
he was in charge of production and 
sales. 
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Will 1928 be for your organization a year 
of profit or a year of only increased gross? 
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to help the advertising profession make more 


| =: 14 of a series of advertisements conceived 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


MARKETING PROBLEMS 


An eastern manufacturer, after 12 years’ experience 
with Industrial Advertising in McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions, is planning to build a new plant out of increased 
profits expected from his 1928 increased investment 
in Industrial Advertising. His. gross sales and net 
profits have run virtually neck and neck with a 


steadily mounting use of advertising in McGraw-Hill 


publications. By actual check, 80% of his real 
% buyers are registered readers of one McGraw-Hill 


publication. 


This is an example of Industrial Advertising 
coordinated with a plan of controlled In- 
dustrial Marketing, for which there is a safe 
and sound procedure. It is formulated in 
Industrial Marketing at Work, a copy of which 
is available to advertising agencies and man- 


, ufacturers who are interested in industrial 


, markets. 





ILPUBLICATIONS 


St. Loghiladelphia San Francisco 








The Westinghouse “Three Story’ 
Newspaper Program 


Local Newspaper Space Being Used for Remarkably Wide Range of 
Purposes 


EVERAL unusual and interest- 

ing features are revealing 
themselves in the Westinghouse 
newspaper program. Last sum- 
mer, as told at the time in Print- 
ERS’ INK, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company 
made a radical change in its adver- 
tising policy, transferring a large 
portion of its effort to daily news- 
paper space. The plan resulting 
has now developed to a point where 
it is evident that the new depar- 
tures are by no means confined to 
the basic policy change. 

It is doubtful if any one organi- 
zation ever before used daily news- 
paper advertising for quite the 
wide variety of not only products 
and services, but of purposes, 
which characterizes the present 
Westinghouse program. In part 
this is, of course, only a reflection 
of the extremely varied character 
of the business of the company. 
But most if not all other organi- 
zations equaling or perhaps exceed- 
ing the Westinghouse line in va- 
riety also vary their advertising 
effort by distributing the advertis- 
ing of their products among an 
almost equally varied range of 
mediums. Westinghouse, on the 
other hand, is advertising, in news- 
paper space, everything it has to 
advertise. Of course, this news- 
paper campaign in no way affects 
the company’s advertising in other 
mediums. 

Fundamentally, the 
house newspaper 


Westing- 
program has 
developed along three planes of ef- 


fort. There are in all some thir- 
teen or fourteen specific campaigns 
in progress, featuring many times 
that number of Westinghouse 
products. But each campaign, and 
each individual advertisement, can 
be readily classified as belonging to 
one or the other of three funda- 
mental categories. 

These three are: First, adver- 
tising intended to build up in the 
public mind an acquaintance with, 


a respect for, and a confidence i 
the Westinghouse Electric & Man 
ufacturing Company as an institu 
tion. Second, advertising designed 
to help win public acceptance of 
and confidence in, the products 01 
services of other companies—such 
for example, as electric light and 
power companies, elevator manu 
facturers, etc——in whose produc 
tion, and often in whose product 
itself, Westinghouse devices or 
equipment play a part. Third, ad 
vertising for those Westinghouse 
products which are themselves sold 
to the general consuming public— 
fans, vacuum cleaners and so on 

“We find it convenient to dis 
tinguish in our own minds be 
tween ‘merchandising’ and ‘back- 
ground’ advertising,” says one of 
the Westinghouse men. “Back 
ground predominates in the institu- 
tional and industrial types, but 
there are merchandising angles to 
them; the direct advertising for 
our own products is mainly mer- 
chandising copy, but we try to 
convey some of the background 
with it, too.” 

Detailed study of the entire pro- 
gram shows that as a matter of 
fact merchandising copy shades off 
into “background” and vice versa, 
in many cases, to such an extent 
that whether a certain advertise- 
ment is to be considered one or 
the other, depends less upon the 
advertisement itself than upon who 
happens to be reading it. 


INDUSTRIAL COPY IN NEWSPAPERS 


For example, an especially inter- 
esting new departure is the use of 
daily newspapers to advertise 
Westinghouse electric motors for 
industrial service. Nobody else. 
so far as Printers’ INK’s records 
go. ever tried this particular idea. 

The copy does not directly offer 
motors for sale—at least no prices 
and terms are quoted—but the in- 
tent is plainly to establish in the 
mind of the reader the fact that 
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Westinghouse motors are unusu- 
ally good, reliable motors. If the 
reader is no more than a member 
of the general consuming public, 
it is a “background” advertisement. 

If he happens also to be in a posi- 
tion where he may be called upon 
to have something to say about his 
firm’s purchases of motors, it is 
, merchandising advertisement. In 
either case, the advertisement has 
something to say to him. 

Generally speaking, however, 
there are six. series of advertise- 
ments which Westinghouse men 
consider “background.” They are: 
(1) Institutional; (2) industrial, 
mainly motors; (3) building— 
that is, electrical equipment for 
buildings; (4) service — which 
might be called institutional also, 
but from another angle; (5) Mi- 
carta gears for industrial use; 
(6) electric meters. 

The direct merchandising series 
might be subdivided into seven or 
perhaps eight categories: (1) 
Miscellaneous domestic appliances 
(2) fans, (3) rectigons, (4) radio 
instruments and parts, (5) vacuum 
cleaners, (6) small independent 
lighting plants for farms, etc., (7) 
electric ranges, and (8) Micarta 
plates for radio. 

One important point in connec- 
tion with this variety of program 
is the care and thoroughness with 
which every detail of the plan 
was discussed and explained in 
advance to everybody who might 
be considered to have an interest 
in that particular point, and a hear- 
ing given to all possible objections. 

A big item in the industrial 
series, for instance, is a number 
of very large—full page or next 
thing to it—advertisements in be- 
half of the electric light and power 
industry and the street railway in- 
dustry. Public utilities of this 
type are apt to be sensitive about 
what is said about them to their 
own communities and customers. 
In every case, therefore, a num- 
ber of advance proofs of the ad- 
vertisements of this type which 
Westinghouse proposed to publish 
were shown to the officials of the 
local public utility in each com- 
munity. These officials were in- 
vited to make their own selection 
from these proofs of the particular 
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advertisements which they pre- 
ferred to have put before their 
own customers in the name of the 
Westinghouse company. 

In the same manner, advertise- 
ments featuring Westinghouse 
electrical apparatus for elevators 
were submitted in advance to the 
elevator manufacturers, and only 
published with their approval, and 
so on throughout the list. 

Equal care was taken to secure 
the hearty concurrence and ap- 
proval of the Westinghouse job- 
bers and retailers for all the mer- 
chandising advertising affecting 
them, to be published in their ter- 
ritory. It was felt from the be- 
ginning that the more intensely 
direct and local application of the 
advertising story, resulting from 
the use of mewspapers, would 
throw into higher relief any faults 
or criticism, if this were not 
forestalled by the most thorough 
explanation and widest possible 
diffusion of the knowledge of 
exactly what the company proposed 
to do. 


Getting Mr. McKinstry Right 


on the Agency Question 

A. E. McKinstry, vice-president of 
the International Harvester Company, 
did not indorse the agency commission 
system while testifying before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the recent 
Chicago hearing of the so-called ‘Four 
A” case, as was suggested in an in- 
complete telegraphic report. in the 
October 6 issue of Printers’ Inx. 

What he really did say is set forth 
in the verbatim report of his testimony 
which appears in the October 13 issue. 
This makes plain that Mr. McKinstry 
did not presume to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the agency commission 
system, but was merely describing the 
International Harvester Company’s ad- 
vertising program which, as a matter 
of policy, does not include the use of 
agency commission. 


Golf Ball Account for 


Campbell-Ewald 
The Bon-Dee Golf Bail Company, 
Detroit, has appointed the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency of 
that city, as advertising counsel. 


Appoints Los Angeles Agency 
The Standard Seamless Tube Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh, has appointed the 
Robert R. Berry Company, Los Ange- 
les advertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vermans account. Oil trade journals 
will be used. 
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[dentifying th 
Users of the 
Consolidated 

Textile Catalog 


. 
gale. 


E set out to label the clientele of 

the Consolidated Textile Catalog. 
A small cross-section of the result ap- 
pears herewith. 


Four out of five replies to our queries, 
addressed to hundreds of mills, revealed 
that the Catalog is consulted by more 
than one Official. It is simple enough to 
determine, in the light of this investiga- 
tion, that the Catalog is used by a total 
of more than 14,000 textile 

E+ executives in the U.S. alone. 

> In addition tothese the Cata- 

b log is distributed to, and used 

by the following:—100 mill 

architects and engineers, 42 

United States consular 

agents, more than 1200 mills 
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in Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
America, China, Japan, India and many 
of the countries of Europe. The influ- 
ence of the Consolidated Textile Catalog 
in the buying of machinery, equipment 
and supplies is world-wide in scope. 


Advertise in Textile World, yes, but let 
the Catalog follow up with specifica- 
tions. The two make a powerful, direct- 
hit combination. 


The 1928-29 Catalog is now being pre- 
pared. Is it on your list? 


BRAGDON, LORD&I NAGLECO. 


Publishers of Textile World 


334 Fourth Avenue New York 
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The Biggest | 
NOVEMBER}, 


LAST MONTH The Sun published 
a larger volume of advertising than 
in any previous November. 


IT LED the second evening news- 
paper by more than a quarter of a 
million lines. 


ITS GAIN over November of last 
year was larger than that of any 
other New York evening newspaper. 


Through The Sun advertisers 
can reach the most responsive 
group of buyers in New York 


Seer York 


A newspaper of distinction in its Readers, 
its News and its Advertising 





Advertising That Keeps the 
Salesmen in Mind 


We Make Our 


llow 


Advertising Copy 


Coincide with Our Salesmen’s 


Selling Problems 


As Told to Roy Dickinson 


By P. J. Flaherty 


President, 


[* has always been our opinion 
that advertising, whether in pub- 
lications, direct mail or in any 
ther form, avails but little if it 

left entirely to fight its own 
attle. When the advertising policy 
is thought of as a thing apart it 
does not, in my opinion, measure 


up to its full power of effective- 


For several years it has been our 
practice to figure our advertising 
ippropriation on net profits and 
set it aside for investment regard- 
less of what temporary conditions 
might be. If we find during the 
middle or toward the end of the 
year that margins of profits are 
increasing, and a definite need for 
additional expenditure exists, we 
never hesitate to add to our origi- 
nal investment. 

Our sales efforts were for a long 
time confined to the so-called in- 
dustrial field which, in our case, 
was made up entirely of the mak- 
ers of various kinds of machines 
requiring bronze bearings and 
bronze bushings. In the evolution 
of industry large industrials that 
handle their own replacements 
came into the field with the auto- 
mobile, truck and bus. From that 
point it was but a step into the 
automotive replacement market, so 
that today finds us confronted with 
three distinct jobs, any one of 
which could possibly stand the 
amount of money we can afford to 
spend out of profit for all three. 

Our task is to determine how 
best to divide our appropriation 
to be fair to each job and to make 
each bit of advertising we put out 
tie up very closely with our sales- 
men’s problems in the field. We 
try to take up each job and figure 
out how little we can get along 
with until the three are covered, 
and keep on in a “one for you and 
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Johnson Bronze Company 


one for me” manner until the total 
is exhausted. When the appropri- 
ation is definitely allotted for each 
job we start our discussion of how 
best we may spend each allotment. 
We have to take into consideration 
the fact that the industrial busi- 
ness is handled by one sales organi- 
zation and our automotive re- 
placement business by another. 

As we see it, the only way to get 
the most out of our advertising is 
to keep these salesmen constantly 
in mind while we are working out 
our advertising plans. We must 
mike our advertising, regardless of 
form, as useful to each man on the 
firing line as it is possible to make 
it. Our story in print must coin- 
cide with that which they person- 
ally pass on to customers and pros- 
pects. Our company regards each 
one of our representatives as being 
a sales manager of the territory 
he covers. In this capacity he has 
charge of his own mailing list and 
sends in corrections from time to 
time, as well as new prospects. His 
territory is analyzed as to towns 
both closed and open, the latter 
being checked continuously to de- 
velop the right sort of representa- 
tive distributor. I mention this 
fact before describing our idea file 
because unless each salesman is 
imbued with a feeling of respon- 
sibility for his own territory it is 
difficult for him to generate the 
proper enthusiasm and interest. 

Our idea file practically amounts 
to a clearing house. At our central 
office in Newcastle a specially des- 
ignated man in the sales department 
receives all of the various sales- 
men’s reports and letters after they 
have passed through the depart- 
ment interested. It is then his job 
to check each one of them thor- 
oughly for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising ideas, names of new pros- 
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pects and everything else which 
has a bearing on sales and adver- 
tising. After he has gone over 
them thoroughly he makes a digest 
of the whole thing for the idea file, 
giving credit where credit is due. 
Other sales department men also 
pass on comments to the man in 
charge of the idea file. It may be 
something gleaned from a talk 
with a jobber, and other customers 
who call at the factory, or from 


actual correspondence with the 
trade. 
All of this is put into the 


monthly digest file also, and when 
the digest is completed it is 
handed to the agency man who 
operates as the contact executive 
with us. 

This plan works in two ways. 
The agency man is always thor- 
oughly conversant with our outside 
selling problems and is thus better 
able to parallel our sales effort in 
his copy. Once this is accomplished 
the outside salesman recognizes 
immediately that the copy being 
run by his firm is talking the same 
sort of sales points as he is actu- 
ally using in personal contact with 
his own prospects. In the second 
place the plan insures that each 
salesman will be using essentially 
the same arguments in his personal 
calls as are being broadcast to all 
of his customers and prospects 
through our advertising. 

Our whole company effort by 
this plan is being directed to sell 
the same idea from start to finish. 
On this year’s copy a definite check 
has been made from the idea file 
to determine if we are on the right 
track so far as copy appeal is con- 
cerned and we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the various themes 
adopted are justified by merely go- 
ing over the various monthly di- 
gests of the ideas submitted. If 
the idea file did nothing more than 
actually verify the close contact of 
our advertising ideas with the 
things our men say in the field, we 
would feel that it is worth while. 

The idea file also makes possible 
quick changes in our copy appeal. 
If during the year some totally 
new selling problem comes up, or 
some new competition is to 
met, our advertising can be made 
to meet it in ample time. 
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In each one of our markets we 
make a definite attempt to match 
the trend of editorial content in 
the papers we use. We believe 
that ous advertising should be an 
integral part of the paper, and be- 
cause we feel confident that edi- 
tors are likely to talk about things 
which are uppermost in the read- 
er’s mind we follow their leads as 
checked by our own files. 

From our various reports, and 
from studies of editorial contents, 
we are concentrating now, for ex- 
ample, on the fact that it is 
cheaper for the large machine 
maker to buy from the specialized 
bearing maker than to make the 
bearings in his own plant. We 
have discovered there is a definite 
tendency in this direction and we 
are riding the wave. 

In a special bulletin which we 
sent to our salesmen recently we 
worked our policy the other way 
around, that is, we told the men 
just why we were doing as we are. 
Here is the letter: 


To be most effective, advertising must 
anticipate the problems of the men on 
the firing line and have their enthusiastic 
approval and support. 

In our present program we have tried 
to do those things which would coincide 
with your personal solicitations, thus 
backing up or paving the way for the 
arguments you use in your daily inter- 
views. 

The various publications selected have 
been scheduled only after considerable 
thought and investigation. 

e layouts strive to be different from 
the ordinary “run o’ mine” pages. 

And the copy carries a theme which 
is interesting to those whom we wish to 
reach, 

If you will support it by making it a 
part of each and every call you make, 
nothing but good can come of the co- 
operation. 


Each salesman is convinced by 
our constant follow-up on the sub- 
ject that our advertising is being 
designed and placed to be of ben- 
efit to him. That is why none of 
them now hesitates to send in ideas 
and reports which help us to mold 
our program to tie up closely with 
his daily work. It seems logi- 
cal to us to let each man in on 
what is coming along in the way 
of advertising. For we find that 
when he becomes interested enough 
to make comments and suggestions, 
he is beginning to get real benefit 
from the advertising. 
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Almost Unanimous 


Nearly all advertisers in- 
terested in reaching the 
nation’s better depart- 
ment, general and dry 
goods stores, in the more 
medium sized cities and 
towns, select The Dry 
Goods Merchants Trade 

Journal as 
\ their first dry 
\ goods publi- 
A\. cation. 







There 
must be 
a good reason! 


DRY GOODS 


Merchants Trade JOURNAL 


Member of A. B. C. and A. B. P., Inc. 


181 Madison Avenue DES MOINES 1800 Mallers Bldg. 
New York IOWA Chicago 


Making Better Merchants 
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Ford’s Newspaper Advertising 
Dramatizes Incomparable Sales Value 
of Daily Newspapers 


Only a few days before first insertion, Ford advertise- 
ments were sent to daily newspapers in practically every 
locality in the United States. 

Through no other medium than daily newspapers can 
advertisers have the advantage of the very latest hou 
before insertion and of complete national or sectional 
blanket coverage. 

Dominating full pages appeared five days within one 
week; each advertisement increased the interest to the 
final climax. 

Only through daily newspapers is possible such frequency 
of insertion and such sustained interest and accumulative 
effect. 

The prices of the Ford models were deliberately omitted 
from the copy and at the last minute were released simul- 
taneously to every newspaper by telegraph. 

Such flexibility and mobility is available only through 
daily newspapers. 

The dramatically successful introductory sales campaign 
could never have been effected by word-of-mouth or 
through periodicals of delayed publication. 

Daily newspaper advertising initiates and closes the sales 
of thousands of Ford cars as well as Cadillacs and liter- 
ally overcrowds thousands of stores from coast to coast, 
month after month and year after year. 

Advertisers and agencies who do not employ newspaper 
advertising are ignoring the.most powerful sales ma- 
chinery thus far developed in the advertising business. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 











And Now Rayon Plans to Tell Its 
Story to the Public 


The Three Principal Producers Have United in a Co-operative Campaign 


AYON as a textile fabric has 

reached such a stage of per- 
fection that it needs no apology 
when compared with the other 
four basic fabrics—wool, cotton, 
silk and linen. Its use has grown 
so tremendously that it now stands 
third in the volume of textile pro- 
duction. This has come about in 
spite of the handicap of being 
considered by the public as an 
inferior product. To acquaint the 
public with the remarkable de- 
velopment of rayon—the beauty 
and versatility of rayon dress 
fabrics, the strength and long life 
of rayon wash goods, etc.—the 
three manufacturers who produce 
more than 75 per cent of all the 
rayon made in this country—the 
Viscose Company, the du Pont 
Rayon Company, and the Indus- 
trial Fibre Company—will start 
a national co-operative advertising 
campaign in February. 

The initial plans call for a 
campaign of six months duration, 
with an expenditure of more than 
$500,000. The entire rayon indus- 
try will profit by the advertising 
as there will be no mention of any 
particular brand or brands of 
rayon. The campaign will ema- 
nate from the Rayon Institute, the 
service and publicity bureau cre- 
ated for this purpose. 

To understand the need of such 
a program, a short review of 
rayon’s history is necessary. In 
comparison with the other basic 
fabrics, rayon is a new-bern babe, 
so far as age goes. The use of 
silk can be traced through Chinese 
history for more than 5,000 years. 
Cotton, wool and linen were first 
heard of from 1,000 to 1,500 years 
later. 

Entirely different has been the 
story of rayon. It is an invention 
of man, made by means of chemi- 
cal and mechanical processes. 
Although generally made from 
cotton or wood pulp, it is possible 
to make it from any vegetable 
matter. It was first successfully 


manufactured in 1884, but it was 
not until 1900 that its development 
reached any importance. In 1912 
the total consumption in the 
United States was only 2,700,000 
pounds. Six years ago, only 
15,000,000 pounds were produced, 
76 per cent of which was made in 
this country. From then on, the 
increase in its use was rapid. In 
1926, over 62,816,000 pounds were 
made in this country. 

Until a few years ago, rayon 
was a poor product, compared 
with the present article. More- 
over, it was looked upon strictly 
as a substitute for silk. The pub- 
lic expected it to serve the purpose 
of silk, to have all. the qualities of 
silk. It was known for many 


‘years as artificial silk, art silk, 


fibre silk, etc. 

It has been difficult for rayon to 
drop the reputation it earned in 
those days. This is in face of the 
facts that rayon textiles are now 
made that compare with the dura- 
bility and appearance of fine silks. 

Rayon has been standing on its 
own merits for several years. It 
does not want to be considered a 
substitute for anything. It has its 
own identity and fills a distinct 
need just as wool, silk, cotton or 
linen. The public, however, is not 
fully aware of these facts. As a 
result, although the rayon yarn 
mills are fully sold up, the three 
leading producers mentioned pre- 
viously are going to advertise. 
Another interesting feature of the 
campaign is that the manufacturer 
of rayon materials, the retailer and 
his sales force and other factors 
in the industry will be told how 
to do their bit in making the con- 
sumer understand rayon. 


J. P. Hoag Joins Standard 


Mailing Machines Company 

J. P. Hoag has joined the Standard 
Mailing Machines Company, Everett, 
Mass. He was recently New England 
advertising manager of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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This Copy Admits That the Adver- 
tiser Isn’t Always Right 


The Georgia Power Company 


Pleads Guilty 


to Occasional Errors 


Instead of Patting Itself on the Back in Its Newspaper Advertising 


By Ralph Crothers 


O-CALLED “good-will” adver- 

tising in general, and commun- 
ity or institutional advertising in 
particular, has gone through many 
stages since its appearance upon 
the advertising stage. There was 
once a time when no company, 
especially the public utilities, could 
see any advantage in selling the 
intangible. Selling merchandise 
was considered logical 
and profitable; selling 


they could help the housewife in 
her washing, housecleaning and 
other daily duties. But even dur- 
ing this stage of development there 
were many companies which ad- 
vertised that they made the com- 
munity’s existence possible, that 
they were responsible for the 
State’s great resources, that it was 
due to their efforts that wages 





intangibles, or over- 
coming prejudice was 
considered theoretical 
and rather ridiculous. 

Then there came a 
time when a_ great 
amount of institutional 
advertising appeared 
and the public utilities 
began to advertise to 
the public, telling of 
service and the place 
they held in the com- 
munity, instead of try- 
ing to sell merely the 
use of appliances. 

After a great many 
years of this type of 
advertising, many of 
the utility men pointed 
out that it appeared 
as though some of the 
advertising was begin- 
ning to bore the pub- 
lic. Men within the 
industry began to point 
out several years ago 
that it was of very little use 
for a gas company, for example, 
to show a picture of a three- 
million cubic foot holder with a 
short paragraph about how gas 
is made, or to tell the public how 
many times around the world the 
mains of the company would ex- 
tend if placed end to end. 

The newer and modern phase of 
community advertising then made 
its appearance, in which com- 
panies pointed out specifically how 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONTAINS A 
PROMISE THAT COMMANDS GOOD-WILL 


were high, that mothers had been 
made more comfortable and all 
women happier and healthier. 
Every employee, according to 
these advertisements, was a cog 
in a great industry which had 
service as its great keynote. Each 
one of them was polite, had faith 
in the business he served and was 
ready to do anything within his 
power to make the community a 
better place in which to live. 

The only trouble with some of 
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“Hand Picked” 


The men who represent this group 
of newspapers were selected because 
. of their knowledge of the markets 
they cover and because of experi- 
ence that would enable them to 
render a definite service to National 
Advertisers. 


They are doing a big job in a big way. 


“Southern Group” 





| Atlanta Georgian Baltimore News 


Washington Times 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street, New York 


—_ 










Detroit Chicago 
FRANKLIN S. PAYNE A. T. CHAPECK 
Book Tower 932 Hearst Bldg. 


Atlanta Rochester Boston 
K. J. NIXON FRED H. DRUEHL LESLIE F. BARNARD 
82 Marietta Street 136 St. Paul Street 5S Winthrop Square 
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this advertising was that although 
the copy may have been excellent, 
the service was not. Any big indus- 
try is as likely to err as is the in- 
dividual. None of the advertis- 
ing took cognizance of this. 

The newest angle in public util- 
ity advertising seems to be a 
tendency on the part of companies 
to admit that they are not always 
right, and an excellent example 
of such advertising, which wins 
good-will by indirection and by 
admitting its occasional fallibility, 
is offered by the Georgia Power 
Company. 

There was a time when the 
Georgia Power Company was 
roundly abused by individuals and 
by local newspapers in different 
parts of the State. As a resident 
of Atlanta said recently, “One 
great metropolitan daily led an ac- 
tive crusade and the company was 
the butt of frequent and amazing 
legislative novelties. 

“About six years ago, its officials 
came to the conclusion that per- 
haps some of the criticisms were 
justified, and that justified or not, 
it was doing no good to complain 
about the public attitude. That 
conclusion brought an about-face 
in the public relations of the com- 
pany. Every effort was bent to 
improve the service and as each 
major improvement went into ef- 
fect, the public was informed. 

This new policy of admitting 
past faults and demonstrating a 
desire to remedy them is being ex- 
pressed now by some most un- 
usual advertising copy. The com- 
pany serves 180 communities in 
Georgia and with its organization 
reaching across a whole State, and 
with many of its offices and sta- 
tions remote from the home office, 
mistakes and errors do and can 
occur which do not come to the 
notice of officials. In the new type 
of copy the public is asked by the 
company to notify it of such mat- 
ters, so that wrongs can be righted. 
In its newspaper advertising, the 
company admits its fallibility and 
uses as a headline this startling 
phrase: “We'll Right Our 


Wrongs.” It has adopted the slo- 
gan, “A Citizen Wherever We 
Serve.” 


“When we offer you something,” 
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says the company, “be it a kilo- 
watt hour, an electric iron, a lamp, 
a fan, or whatever it is, it must 
serve you well, for unless what 
we bring you pleases you we have 
failed.” 

After pointing out that the com- 
pany is as careful as it can be and 
takes precautions to assure good 
service, it admits frankly in its 
advertising copy: “Yet now and 
then we fail and often we do not 
know it. We call upon you to 
help us. If we do not live up to 
our job; if something goes wrong, 
big or little, that should have gone 
right, let us know about it so that 
we can rectify the error, correct 
the system and carry our service 
to you that much nearer to per- 
fection.” 

An advertisement published in 
all newspapers in the territory 
served by the power company ends 
up with this statement and prom- 
ise: “This company will not wrong 
anyone intentionally. If by chance 
it permits a wrong, it will right it 
voluntarily.” 

In addition to this advertising, 
the company has built up another 
thing to merchandise. It has en- 
tered into a campaign of adver- 
tising direct:to business executives, 
pointing out the advantages of 
Georgia, and it maintains an office 
in New York for the express pur- 
pose of interesting industrialists 
and financiers in Georgia. It then 
merchandises this advertising to 
the people of Georgia. At regular 
intervals, definite advertisements 
are featured in newspaper adver- 
tising throughout the State, with 
an explanation of the purpose be- 
hind the movement. 

This new attitude promises to be 
a keynote in other advertising by 
public utilities located in other sec- 
tions of the country. It has been 
proved in the past that the public 
will always go more than half 
way to meet a company which is 
not continually speaking highly 
of itself in print. Advertising to 
get good-will is a laudable objec- 
tive but it seems to accomplish 
its purpose much faster when the 
company asks its public to help 
it in overcoming obvious faults 
which the company itself may not 
know about. 
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AN OLD 
AND TRIED FRIEND 


When the postman arrives 
with the latest copy of 
FOREST and Stream the 
front door to 100,000 
homes swings wide. The 
welcome it receives is that 
of an old friend. And the 
warmth of its reception is 
shed over advertising as 
well as reading columns. 


With the December num- 
ber FOREST and Stream 
reached the highest point 
of net paid circulation in 
its history—and it’s climb- 
ing every month. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The name Price-Hollister has for 
many years been well known to mo- 
torists and to the automotive trade; 
standing for rugged quality, fine per- 
formance, and honorable dealing. 


Recently, The Price- Hollister 
Company of Rockford, Illinois 
—experienced advertisers— 
appointed Williams & Cun- 
nyngham; convinced that our 
knowledge of automotive mer- 
chandising, our creative talents, 
and our intent to serve, as- 
sured them of the intelligent 
counsel every advertiser wants. 
Naturally, we are pleased at 
being associated with so dis- 
tinguished a concern. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Toronto 


Cincinnati 
Rockford 
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Building a Broader Market for a 
Private Preparation 


[here Are Many Products Which, Like “Vernax,” Could Be Given 
National, Instead of Limited, Distribution by Advertising 


FOR many years, Arthur S. 
Vernay, the head of the Vernay 
Galleries, New York, has been 
using and recommending a prepara- 
ion of his own invention, called 
Vernax, for the re-conditioning 
ind protection of rare furniture 
ind antiques. It was on sale at 
he Vernay Galleries and in a few 
1ousefurnishing and hardware 
ind department stores in New 
York. It had never been adver- 
tised. 

Recently, Mr. Vernay appointed 
Schieffelin & Co., chemists and 
drug wholesalers of New York, as 
sales agents and_ distributors. 
Schieffelin & Co., inaugurated an 
advertising campaign in the Sun- 
day magazine section of certain 
New York newspapers, and in one 
class periodical of general circu- 
lation, which began early in Sep- 
tember and is planned to run for 
about a year. This advertising 
features the use of the product 
on home furniture. 

The campaign is now entering 
its third month. The first adver- 
tisement in the magazine sections 
of the newspapers was page size, 
followed by subsequent advertise- 
ments of half pages and single 
columns. Every advertisement, 
both in the newspapers and the 
magazine, carries a coupon offering 
a trial bottle of Vernax for 10 
cents, and requesting a dealer’s 
name. The Vernax package, regu- 
lar size, is illustrated in all ad- 
vertisements, and is priced at $1. 

Coupons from consumers, re- 
questing the trial bottle and en- 
‘losing 10 cents, have come back 
in large numbers. A surprisingly 
large number of coupons have been 
received accompanied by $1 and an 
der for a regular-size bottle of 
Vernax. There have also been a 
large number of requests in the 
form of letters. In New York, 
elephone calls have been received 
vy Schieffelin & Co. for the names 
f stores where Vernax could be 
rrocured. One man called up re- 


cently and said he was in a dealer’s 
store on Lexington Avenue where 
he had stopped to get a bottle of 
Vernax; the dealer didn’t have it 
and he wanted to know where he 
could get it. 

The inquiries from consumers, 
whether in the form of coupons cr 
letters, invariably give the name 
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A TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 10 CENTS IS OFFERED 
IN EVERY ADVERTISEMENT 


of a dealer. The distributor’s 
salesmen have called in person on 
dealers in New York and in cities 
and suburban centers in the sur- 
rounding territory. Where these 
dealers are located in other cities, 
a series of three letters is sent 
to the dealer. One of the sur- 
prises of the campaign so far has 
been the large number of inqui- 
ries received from almost every 
section of the country.: In not 
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much more than two months, or- 
ders have been taken from deal- 
ers in many of the country’s im- 
portant cities. 

Analyzing these excellent results 
one finds that they are due, in an 
unusual degree, to merit in the 
product, the reputation of the in- 
ventor, the way in which the prod- 
uct is brought. into an association 
with the furniture masterpieces of 
the Eighteenth Century, and the 
manner in which the product is 
related to the art of collecting these 
masterpieces and to their care and 
preservation. The advertising cam- 
paign therefore is as interesting 
from the standpoint of copy as it 
is from the standpoint of circula- 
tion and mediums. 

The success of the campaign, so 
far as it may be said to be suc- 
cessful in view of the very short 
time it has been running, is based 
on a product that for many years 
had a considerable retail sale with- 
out advertising. The nature of the 
product, its high price as compared 
with articles of a like kind and use, 
the object for which it was de- 
vised, the auspices under which it 
was introduced and sold for so 
long a time, combine to give it a 
prestige for which some allowance 
should be made by those who may 
be of a mind to draw lessons from 
the experience of Vernax in mar- 
keting a similar product. Unques- 
tionably, Mr. Vernay’s reputation 
as a dealer in and an authority on 
old English furniture is responsi- 
ble to a considerable degree for 
the good-will with which the ad- 
vertising announcement of Vernax 
is meeting. 

The newspaper campaign has 
brought in many suggestions from 
customers for new uses for the 
product, some of which have been 
utilized in more recent advertise- 
ments. Among these are the use 
of Vernax for bronzes, leather up- 
holstery, antique gilt frames, book 
bindings and musical instruments. 
Some commercial uses have also 
been developed since the beginning 
of the advertising, such as the 
use of Vernax by hotels for the 
care of furniture, by churches for 
the care of pews, by warehouses 
for reconditioning furniture when 
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taking it out of storage, and by 
manufacturers, like the Smokador 
Company, which attaches to every 
Smokador a tag suggesting the use 
of Vernax for keeping the article 
at its best. For the present, how- 
ever, Schieffelin & Co. will direct 
the advertising and sales efforts to 
the home market. 


Wilbur and Suchard Chocolate 


Interests Merge 

H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, maker of Wilbur Buds, cocoa 
at chocolate products, and the Amer- 
ican interests of Suchard, an interna- 
tional concern with headquarters at 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, have combined 
to form the Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 
Company. The new company has ac- 
quired control of the Brewster Ideal 
Chocolate Company, Newark, N. J., 
which was recently formed through th 
merger of the Brewster Sons Company, 
Newark, and the Ideal Cocoa & Choco 
late Company, Lititz, Pa. 

Willy de Perrot, formerly a direc- 
tor in charge of the French interests 
of Suchard, is chairman of the board 
of the new company. Frederick L. 
Lamson, president of the Wilbur com- 
pany, is head of Wilbur-Suchard. Roger 
de Perrot has been made vice-president 
in charge of sales. Dr. Bertrand 
Wilbur and Lawrence H. Wilbur are 
vice-presidents. Albert E. Brewster 
continues as president of the Brewster 
Ideal Chocolate Company. 








Fight on Cancer Enlists 
Aid of Advertising 


The New York committee of the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, last week conducted an educa- 
tional campaign on the prevention of 
cancer. Newspapers, magazines, out- 
door and car-card advertising were used 
through the co-operation of advertising 
interests. These interests aided by con- 
tributing space which carried the Soci- 
ety’s messages. An increase in the 
number of inquiries received at the 
Society’s national headquarters, accord 
ing to Dr. George A. Soper, managing 
director of the Society, indicates great 
interest in the movement. 


S. C. Beckwith to Open 


San Francisco Office 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
publishers’ representative, will open an 
office at San Francisco on January 1. 
Thomas L. Emory, who is in charge 
of the San Francisco office of Verree 
& Conklin, Inc., will be manager. 








W. A. Powers with Fawn 
Art Studios 


W. A. Powers, formerly art director 
of the Ralph H. Jones Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has joined the Fawn Art 
Studios, Cleveland. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Ads erlising 
| 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


| 
BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
DUZ 
TARVIA 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 

SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 

TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
| 





BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 





What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 































Illustrations Which Return to the 
Age of Picture-Language 






Simple and Straightforward Comparisons as the Most Effective Manne: 
in Which to Bring Out Certain Selling Points and Arguments 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ERTAIN pictorial symbols 
there are which apparently 
never fail to lose their remarkable 
effectiveness. When words fail and 
the human-interest type of picture 
becomes admittedly impotent, these 
comparisons, figures of speech and 
illustrative symbols, retain their 
rugged ability to “put across an 
idea” and to do it in the easiest 
possible manner. 
There is no 


it is equipped with these Shock 
Absorbers.” Above a _ reproduc- 
tion of the product a glimmering 
plane rides the air with ease 
against a cloudless sky. Symbol 
language, direct and simple. Effec- 
tive? Yes. 

Every writer of advertising and 
every illustrator of commercial 
campaigns will tell you that oc- 
casions arise when certain qualities 
in a product will 
not yield to the 





more reason to 
mistrust them, 
as having grown 
monotonous, 
than to suggest 
that people will 
tire of the 
thought that a 
lily is a symbol 





customary copy 
approach. Some- 
thing appears to 
be lacking. The 
“picture” of the 
idea is not 
successfully 
brought out in 





of purity, or mere words. 
that the bulldog “As smooth as 
is an embodi- silk” is a happy 
ment of tenac- combination of 
ity, combined words, forming 
with strength. . an immediate 
Some __ quali- GREATER STRENGTH comparison pic- 
ties are so diffi- ture. 
cult to illustrate 'B) U Te) N 7 “As hard as 
that the symbol SUPER EXTRA a rock” is an- 
is the very best other. So are 


available solu- 
tion to the prob- 
lem. There is 


Dw Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 





“As high as the 
mountain tops” 
and “As clear 





repetition, of 
course, but the 
advertising ar- 
tist is rather 
clever at disguising the use of the 
same old material, and every little 
while some new thought bobs to 
the surface, such as, for example, 
the airplane. 


A 


HORSE IS USED TO SYMBOLIZE THE 
STRENGTH OF THIS PRODUCT 


These winged miracles of the - 


sky have served advertisers well 
since they first came into practi- 
cal use. “The gliding ease of the 
airplane,” says a Bosch Shock Ab- 
sorber advertisement, “would be 


your description of the improved 
riding qualities of your car when 
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as crystal.” 

There are lit 
erally thousands 
of these picture 
comparisons, all of them endur 
ing and recurrently acceptable 
People never seem to tire of them 
They are woven into public ac 
ceptance as indicating  certai! 
things and ideas. 

This being true, it is not to be 
wondered at that advertisers cling 
to tradition when some particularly 
difficult picture problem arises, for 
which there is no visualization, it 
would seem. 

The naming of the modern auto- 
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HE best architectural magazine 

published is not one bit too good 
to do the job the advertiser expects 
of it. 


The changes which are taking place 
in architectural practice will be re- 
flected in The Architectural Forum’s 
new plan for 1928. A booklet de- 
scribing the plan will be sent to 
anyone interested. Address 383 


Madison Avenue, New York. 
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New Rates 
effective 
January 1, 1928 


General—$300 a page 
Publishers—$225 a page 


THESE prices are based on a guaran- 
teed average circulation of 90,000 
A. B. C. for one year, 2. e. through 
December, 1928. 


This is an increase from 41,936 to 
90,000 in two years. 


To hold current rates 


Contracts received prior to January 1, 
1928, will be accepted at current rates 
through 1928. 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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mobile shows to what an extent 
these similes and symbols play a 
significant part in visualizing de- 
sirable qualities in an inanimate 
object. Names are chosen to bring 
out that which can scarcely be ex- 
plained in words. 

The Reo Flying Cloud with its 
magnificent sailing vessel, every 
rag of canvas set, is an example. 
And its latest arrival, “Wolverine,” 
is another. 

An eagle is employed by Paige 
to suggest both strength and rapid 
flight. 

In explaining why the Wolver- 
ine was selected, both pictorially 
and in text, to de- 
scribe the good quali- 
ties of a new model, 
the advertiser says: 
‘“‘Named for the 
strongest animal of its 
size in all the world.” 

The Whippet is an- 
other apt illustration 
of this principle, and 
there are any number 
of others equally in- 


teresting. 
People understand 
symbols. A _ picture 


of a quality is far 
more effective than a 
description of it. 

You can go into de- 
tail about automobile 
springs and the weight 
they bear on _ their 
steel shoulders, but a 
picture of a Greek 
mythological figure 
with the world on his 
shoulders accomplishes 
far more. Atlas seems 
to be more compelling 
than the dictionary. 

“Tough as a Rhino” 
is an advertising 
phrase, long used by 
the Cupples Company 
for automobile tires. 
No need of much descriptive 
matter here, surely. The picture 
of the animal and a short phrase 
suffice. 

For every quality and condition, 
there are picture parallels of sur- 
passing power. And they are em- 
ployed more today than ever. 

“What would happen to a horse 
if you worked him endlessly, with- 
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out rest, and never cared for him, 
never gave him food or drink?” 
asks one advertiser. The artist 
pictures that scrawny animal, sink- 
ing to the road. Hitch up this 
line of reasoning with the mis- 
treatment of a mechanical product, 
and the reader must be impressed. 
He gets the point you are attempt- 
ing to make and he arrives at it 
speedily. 

You can talk as much as you 
please about “world-wide use,” but 
if you show the globe, the idea is 
far more convincing and complete. 

Some months ago an advertiser 
of food products clung to the 





pape highest 


faster puck-ep than that bus of youre has 
ever shown before 
Initiote yourself today to the mpidly 
growing order of Baso users Ger the full 
«| degres of ma netacnon from your meter. 
Un sale at all “Standard” Service 
tunes and leadong deakers 
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Se NOW 27¢ (isi) 





THE POWER OF THIS MUSCULAR GIANT IS ASSOCIATED 


WITH ESSO 


phrase, “As fresh as a daisy.” It 
had to do with a breakfast cereal 
and the way the average man 
should feel when starting out for 
work in the morning. 

The only illustration throughout 
that series was a simple study of 
an ordinary flower. But it stood 
proudly on its stem and dew glis- 
tened on the petals. The campaign 
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ran in newspapers and was amaz- 
ingly successful. 

“When It Rains It Pours,” is 
picture language, permitting, as 
used for Morton’s salt, of apt illus- 
tration, always relevant. The sim- 
pler these comparisons, the better, 
invariably. 

“Built like a watch” is another. 
By no manner of reasoning could 
this idea be looked upon as other 
than a bromide, but it has endured 
throughout many years—ever since 
he watch became a symbol of 

delity in a definite direction. 

When the manufacturer of an 
automobile or a radio set compares 
his product with a watch, he is 
talking to people in a language 
whica they can easily understand 
and assimilate. They know what 
that phrase means. 

There appeared 
newspaper a year Orso ago a 
most startling series of advertising 
illustrations, promoted by the 
chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade of several cities. 

Flocks of geese were shown, 
winging northward over Florida 
landscapes. 

The campaign had much to do 
with causing tourists to remain 
many weeks longer than was their 
original intention. These geese 
were symbols of the silly people 
who were going back North too 
soon, before the weather was pleas- 
ant at home, and the copy brought 
out the thought in a subtle and 
inoffensive manner. 

There has never been a more 
compelling picture for radio than 
the one which appeared a short 
time ago literally humming with 
crickets and katydids and other 
noisy and objectionable insects. 
For this illustrated, unmistakably, 
the noises which accompany certain 
radio sets under certain particular 
circumstances. 

An Esterbrook pen is shown, 
with legs, body, and arms, leap- 
ing over a hurdle. Says the text: 
“Hit your stride with this pen. 
Fresh, fast, a flying start, hurdling 
all obstacles. This ball-pointed 
pen’ fairly races with your mes- 
sage.” Splendid picture language 


and an illustration which projects 
its message perfectly. ‘ 
More and more advertisers are 
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resorting to this medium of ex- 
pression. The difficult-to-tell ar- 
guments are put into pictures. 
Then they are assimilated and 
understood. 

What could be better for a white 
paint than the continuously proj- 
ected suggestion of “Barreled Sun- 


light ?” 
When a small gas heater is 
called a “Sun-bowl” and the sun 


itself is virtually trade-marked, an 
advertiser has merely discovered 
that symbols are“tremendously ef- 
fective when simply and earnestly 
employed. 

One of the best known automo- 
biles has used symbols for an en- 
tire year, selecting one talking 
point at a time and illustrating it 
with pictures which at first glance 
might seem somewhat irrelevant 
yet, which on more mature deliber- 
ation, visualize the story with 
finality. 

There appeared recently in news- 
papers a fine pen drawing of a 
hand holding a rapier. The sword 
was thrust swiftly forward over 
a speeding car. That advertise- 
ment talked the instantaneous, 
knife-like thrust of the car for- 
ward, the moment the driver 
“stepped on the gas.” Could 
words do as much, or more? 

Timken advertising repeatedly 
deals in symbols and does it ex- 
ceedingly well. Friction has been 
put into pictures in a most dra- 
matic fashion. 

In a single magazine, recently, 
there were found twenty-seven in- 
stances of this same symbol type 
of illustration. It is a short cut 
to telling the complex story or the 
story which baffles the artist when 
he is asked to prepare an adequate 
illustration. 

‘When a linoleum illustration 
places a family on the product and 
sets them adrift in the air, high 
above a pleasing countryside, sym- 
bolism is displayed attractively. 
The old story of the “magic car- 
pet” is merely coming to life again 
for grown-up children. 

Every old adage and all of the 
familiar parables are evident in 
modern advertising. Their pic- 
tures are always strikinglv differ- 
ent and they seem to be old friends 
we are meeting again. 
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Recent Mergers 


have concentrated buying power 
into the hands of executives of Key 
Public Utility, Railroad and Indus- 
trial Corporations in the United 
States, to which this medium goes, 
at their request, for $7.50 a year 
or 35 cents a copy. 


The securities of these companies 
are owned by the public; listed on 
the principal stock exchanges and 
are analyzed continually in our 
columns. 


We are a necessary magazine to 
these executives as our recommen- 
dations are followed by a quarter- 
of-a-million investors. 


There are only 720 Industrial Cor- 
porations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


VICTOR E. GRAHAM 
Advertising Director 


MAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 


Member A. B. C. 


42 Broadway, New York City 


No. 4 of a Series 











Improvement Reported in 
Agricultural Field 


Annual Report of the Secretary.of Agriculture States That Agriculture 
Has Regained More Than 75 Per Cent of the Buying Power 
Per Unit of Its Products Lost in the Post-War Price Decline 


wh ashington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

DVERTISERS who are sell- 

ing to the farmer will find 
much to reassure them in the re- 
cent annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Agriculture 
in the United States has made 
substantial progress in the last 
year in recovery from the effects 
of the post-war depression, the re- 
port states. 

Progress is manifested in better 
balanced production, in advancing 
prices for some important crops, 
and in further improvement in the 
relationship between the prices of 
farm products and the prices of 
other goods. This relationship is 
expressed by index numbers show- 
ing the purchasing power of a unit 
of farm products in terms of non- 


agricultural goods, and the report 
states that on September 15 the in- 
dex number indicating this pur- 
chasing power was 92, compared 
with an average of 85 for the year 


1926, with 100 representing the 
average for the five years preced- 
ing the war. 

The fact is mentioned that since 
June, 1921, when the depression 
was at its worst, the unit buying 
power of farm products has in- 
creased more than 35 per cent. 
“This means that agriculture has 
regained more than three-fourths 
of the buying power lost per unit 
of its products in the post-war 
price decline,” the report says. 

It is also emphasized that the 
improvement thus registered does 
not show the full extent of the 
recovery effected, for the reason 
that the index figures do not ac- 
curately reflect advantages accru- 
ing from increased efficiency. The 
first of these advantages mentioned 
is the fact that the productivity of 
American agriculture, as measured 
in output per farm worker, has in- 
creased greatly. With a decrease 
in acreage, and with a farm popu- 
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lation three million less than in 
1919, the industry since 1923 has 
averaged a larger volume of pro- 
duction than during the years im- 
mediately following the war. 
“This suggests the practical cer- 
tainty that relative costs of pro- 
duction have been reduced despite 
continuing high overhead and labor 
expense, a view that is strength- 
ened by data recently made avail- 
able showing a tremendous recent 
increase in the use of large power 
units in agriculture.” 


NET FARM INCOMES 


Another indication mentioned to 
prove that the purchasing power 
index does not record all the prog- 
ress achieved, is the fact that since 
1921 net farm incomes, with some 
recession in 1926-27, have increased 
more rapidly than the unit pur- 
chasing power of farm products. 
Therefore, the report holds the in- 
ference reasonable that the farm- 
ers, through increased efficiency, 
are offsetting, to some degree at 
any rate, the effect of unfavorable 
relative prices. 

Although in the crop year 1926- 
27 the net income of agriculture, 
owing mainly to declines in cotton 
prices in the early part of the 
season, fell somewhat below the 
level reached in 1925-26, the report 
states that some improvement is 
expected this year. To uphold this 
contention, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture explains that areas where 
distress has been acute in recent 
years are this year marketing good 
crops at good prices. He then 
discusses conditions in various 
areas of the country, gives in de- 
tail the striking change in cotton, 
and states figures regarding the 
production of numerous crops. 

In discussing the subject of 
technical progress since the war, 
the report points out that agricul- 
ture has undergone far- -reaching 
changes that have materially in- 
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“One of America’s Saner Moments” 


E are glad to announce that 
(0 )rve are now publishing an ab- 
solutely new and original ver- 
sion of the old, sturdy OUTLOOK. 
It is edited for the type of person 
who appreciates intelligence and 
good breeding as the first requi- 
sites for a modern journal which 
brings its readers every week the 
ideas, personalities and events of 
the day. 


New ideas—new writers—are ap- 
pealing strongly to our old sub- 
scribers, and the strength of this 
appeal is adding close to a thousand 
new subscribers each week. 


In response to this endorsement of 
our readers, old and new, we will 
celebrate the New Year with a 
larger magazine. 
THE OUTLOOK 
120 East 16th Street, New York 
Francis Rurus Be..aMy, Publisher 
Wo. L. Errtinoer, Jr., Advertising Manager 
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The Amazing 37 Year Growth in Prestige and 
Reader Influence of The Literary Digest En- 
ables Us to Offer for 1928 a Circulation of 


1,400,000 


Guaranteed! 


This guarantee is for net paid average circulation for the year, 
based on the standard requirements of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. We make the above guarantee now, to give 
certainty to all 1928 advertisers. 


This Means—You Pay Only for Audited 
Net Paid Circulation 


The page cost of The Literary Digest is based, for 1928, on this guaranteed 
total—net paid average circulation—of 1,400,000 copies. No uncertainty. 
Our rebate agreement protects you for the entire year— giving you the un- 
qualified assurance that you will pay only for the circulation established by 
the Audit. 


It Means—You Know the Exact Cost of 
Reaching Every Digest Reader 


Probably nowhere in the world can you find a more active thinking body of 
men and women than The Digest subscribers. Look about you! Pick out 
the men and women whose opinions you respect—the leaders. They number 
millions. Make any investigation you desire, and you will find them to be 
men and women who are successful in life—who are doing big things in your 
city. They are the great cross section of alert America. Under our guarantee 
you know just what it costs to reach every one of this unexampled group— 
the people who see into the heart of the modern world through the pages of 
The Digest. As these people think—so America acts. 


January Print Order 


1,600,000 


Each issue! —the largest circulation in the 
world ever attained by a ten cent weekly! 


The Jiterary Digest 
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creased the output of both land 
and labor. The use of tractors has 
released land for other uses than 
the production of feed, improved 
harvesting machinery has come 
into wide use, the size of the aver- 
age farm has increased, more pro- 
ductive crops have been planted, 
livestock of increased productivity 
has become widely dispersed, farm 
management has become more effi- 
cient, a better balance has been 
established among agricultural en- 
terprises, and progress has been 
made in adjusting production to 
market requirements. “The result 
is an increase in farm production 
more rapid than the rise in the 
country’s population.” 
AN ARGUMENT FOR FUTURE 
PROSPERITY 

A surprising fact is that this 
augmented production has been ob- 
tained on a decreased crop acreage 
and with fewer farm workers. 
This, the report holds, is an argu- 
ment for the future prosperity of 
agriculture, pointing out that it is 
not the price of- a commodity, but 
the margin between that price and 
its cost of production, that deter- 
mines the farmer’s profit. 

From 1919 to 1924 there was a 
decrease of 13,000,000 acres in crop 
land in the United States, which 
is the first decrease ever shown by 
census statistics in the agricultural 
area of the nation. At the same 
time, there occurred a decrease in 
the number of farm animals, a de- 
crease in the number of farms, and 
a decrease in farm _ population. 
“Under such circumstances,” the 
report continues, “one would hardly 
expect an increase in the volume 
of sfarm production. Yet an in- 
crease took place, and a very sub- 
stantial one. It is estimated that 
crop production in the period 1922- 
1926 was nearly 5 per cent greater 
than in the period 1917-1921, al- 
though the aggregate acreage in 
crops decreased slightly. Likewise, 
the output of animal products is 
estimated to have increased fully 
15 per cent. The increased produc- 
tivity of the farm worker is esti- 
mated at about 15 per cent. This 
increase in labor efficiency, prob- 
ably never before equalled, is at- 
tributable in part to the utilization 
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of more productive livestock and 
crops, and in part to the increased 
use of machinery and power on the 
farm.” 

Increasing complexities of con- 
sumer demand, the report states, 
are being met by improved market- 
ing services rendered by farmers’ 
co-operative organizations. During 
1926, approximately two million 
farmers transacted approximately 
two and one-half billion dollars’ 
worth of business through their 
own co-operative associations. This 
volume of business was about the 
same as that of 1925, with perhaps 
a slight increase, and advances in 
the volume of business, as well as 
in the number of members of co- 
operative associations, have not 
been rapid since 1923. The report 
explains that it is rather in their 
increased efficiency and_ stability 
that the organizations show their 
most impressive signs of progress. 

Other subjects and problems that 
are intimately related to agricul- 
ture are treated rather exhaustively 
by the report, and at least two of 
them appear to be of interest to 
business men in general. The first 
concerns the movement of popula- 
tion, and, according to the report, 
in the last seven years the farm 
population of the country has de- 
clined probably more than three 
million. In 1920, the farm popu- 
lation was about 31,000,000, and the 
1925 census figures show a reduc- 
tion to less than 29,000,000. An 
estimate made of the farm popu- 
lation as of January 1, - 1927, 
places the total at approximately 
28,000,000. 

It is commonly believed that this 
loss of farm population is the re- 
sult exclusively of unfortunate 
agricultural conditions engendered 
by the post-war depression ; but the 
report holds that this is not the 
case, and continues: 

“Undoubtedly the depression of 
the last few years has accelerated 
the loss of population from the 
country to the town. But the loss 
is in large measure a product of 
natural conditions which do not 
necessarily indicate that agricul- 
ture is a declining business, but 
which are quite compatible with 
its progress and prosperity. It 
will help us to distinguish between 
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the permanent and the temporary 
causes of the decline in farm popu- 
lation if we bear in mind the fact 
that there was a break in the con- 
tinuous growth of our farm popu- 
lation as far back as 1910.” Then, 
after further discussion of this 
phase of the subject, the report 
concludes that, as a matter of fact, 
it is a sign of progress when a 
given economic result can be 
achieved with fewer workers. 

The other subject of general in- 
terest is in the field of chemistry 
research. Under this heading the 
report points out that the Bureau 
of Chemistry, during the year, has 
made several discoveries of interest 
to various industries. Among these, 
a series of experiments on peanut 
hulls is reported, which produced 
a cellulose pulp which seems to of- 
fer interesting possibilities as a 
raw material for rayon. Straw, 
stalks, hulls, and other farm mate- 
rial are being studied for the pur- 
pose of discovering methods of 
more profitable utilization. 

Another method developed by 
the Bureau has resulted in the re- 
covery of a waste by-product in 
the manufacture of paper pulp, 
called paracymene. This product, 
it is found, has great possibilities 
of development as a thinner for 
paints, varnishes and lacquers, and 
also in the preparation of an in- 
soluble resinous compound with ex- 
cellent insulating properties. 

In the field of insecticides, sev- 
eral valuable discoveries are re- 
ported. Experiments to find an ef- 
fective synthetic nicotine substitute 
indicate that it may be possible to 
manufacture such a substance at 
$1 or less a pound, as against 
the present price of $3 for nico- 
tine. New methods in sugar and 
syrup production, as well as tests 
of sugar-bearing juices, are com- 
mented upon, and the report states 
that investigations initiated by the 
Bureau in 1920 upon the utiliza- 
tion of corn-cobs and other agri- 
cultural waste for the production 
of furfurral are now being applied 
commercially. 

An important constituent of cel- 
lular products, such as corn-cobs, 
corn-stalks, straw and the like 
which are now almost entirely 
wasted, is lignin. This product, 
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the report explains, makes up from 
20 to 30 per cent of the dry mate- 
rial, and the Bureau has succeeded 
in converting lignin into varnishes, 
dyestuffs, and various aromatic 
chemicals which give great promise 
of commercial utilization. “Lignin 
may be called the greatest of all 
unutilized agricultural wastes, and 
it occupies with respect to indus- 
trial possibilities the same position 
that was held by coal tar a cen- 
tury ago.” 

Still another subject is of spe- 
cial interest to advertisers of foods, 
since it deals with the enforcement 
of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act. In regard to this law the 
report states that “Through its 
enforcement the consumer may 
feel confident that the products he 
buys are what they are repre- 
sented to be on the labels, and the 
producer need fear no competition 
with low-grade goods masquerad- 
ing as high quality goods.” Co- 
operation with the various indus- 
tries in an effort to keep their prod- 
ucts in conformity with the law 
and action against “producers found 
guilty of deliberately adulterating 
or misbranding their goods were 
continued during the fiscal year 
just ended. 

In regard to the work of the ex- 
tension agents, the report states 
that in more than 4,100,000 in- 
stances improved practices were 
adopted on the farms and in the 
farm homes in 1926, an increase 
of more than 100,000 over the 
previous year. The principal proj- 
ects in which improved practices 
were adopted were the growing of 
cereals, legumes, forage and hor- 
ticultural crops, dairying, animal 
husbandry, rural engineering, agri- 
cultural economics, foods, nutri- 
tion, house furnishing, home healtk, 
and sanitation. 





Hibbing, Minn., Papers 
Merged 


R. W. Hitchcock, publisher, and 
James G. Early, business manager of 
the Hibbing, Minn., Tribune, have pur- 
chased the Hibbing Daily News. The 
News will be merged with the Tribune. 





Miss Alice R. Cooper has been ai 
pointed space buyer for James x 
Greene & Company, Atlanta advertising 
agency. 
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~~ Too often the printed word FALLS DOWN for lack of 
illustrative stamina. For such anaemia, the prescribed tonic 
is humanized photography. 






We'd like to show you just how appetizing any 
printed matter can be made with human interest 
pictures. Write us fully about your pictorial problems 
and let us submit an assortment of prints on approval. 





















H. ArmstronG ROBERTS 


4201 Locust St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























| 
A Mother | 
Says: | 


I watch carefully 
the reading of my 
two daughters. 
| Naturally, I de- 
cided to subscribe 
to a strong, clean 
paper—the 


| | 
| San Francisco | 
| Chronicle | 
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Selling 
to Help the Whole 
Business 





(Continued from page 8) 
cause at that stage of the sales 
campaign he can count on volume 
sales to increase while sales ex- 
pense can be decreased. 

By experiment, he has deter- 
mined that a combination of heavy 
newspaper and outdoor advertising 
can move stocks, securing orders 
months in advance upon the usual 
proofs of advertising to be done. 
His line comprises over 300 items. 
It includes eighteen groups, any 
one of which can be featured suc- 
cessfully in Argentina. Conse- 
quently, when conditions warn a 
few months in advance that there 
will be an inventory surplus in any 


_ one of these groups, he has but to 


cable his agent by pre-arranged 
code to “stock in trade” basis of 
advertising previously laid out. 
Within a week, cable orders begin 
to come in, and by the time the 
inventory surplus would have come 
into existence it is frequently 
necessary for him to speed up pro- 
duction rather than retard it, using 
this one market as his sole export 
means of inventory control. 

A Pennsylvania corporation, 
which in 1905 first experimented 
with inventory control overseas 
and abandoned it after unfortunate 
experiences five years later, is now 
perhaps the most successful ex- 
ample of inventory control through 
export trade. When, in July and 
August of 1920, it was faced with 
a most serious condition—numer- 
ous war-time plants acquired and 
a declining domestic market—it too 
started to develop many markets 
for old and new products at home 
and abroad, wiping off the slate its 
previous failure, and built abroad 
on new and better foundations. It 
relegated to the scrap heap its 
faulty methods of exporting and 
brought into being a nicely bal- 
anced system of inventory control 
through export sales. 

While observing the general 
group divisions which have been 
previously described, the company 
just mentioned has gone further. 
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—and in Syracuse 













HE Syracuse Herald 

publishes more national, 
local and more total display 
advertising than any other 
Syracuse newspaper, daily 
or Sunday. 


And leads in practically 
every major classification. 


To reach the rich 
buying group of 
Central New York 


you must advertise in 


The Syracuse Herald 


National Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


280 Madisen Ave. P. s Gas Bldg. General Motors - Menadnock " 
New York City a i. Seren ae San Pemclace Cal. 
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“Bon Voyage” When the flap 


is pasted and the neat red passport glued in the’ 
upper right hand corner, and you say “Bon Voy- 
age!”’ to the emissary of your business into parts 
unknown—can you say it with a feeling in your 
heart that all’s well? 

You know the message itself is all right. But 
have you considered the paper—the impression it 
must make even before your message is read? 

SUCCESS BOND, with attractive, cockle 
finish and crisp, strong texture is the very essence 
of friendly dignity. It can do for your message 
what an intelligent, courteous salesman does for 
a “sales talk,” SUCCESS BOND has “paper 
personality.” 

Moderate in price and a pleasure in the press- 
room. Sterling uniformity. Easy printing and 
lithographing qualities. 

Give your letters and mailing pieces a SUC- 


CESS sendoff! 


Success Bond 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisconsin Wisdom Boxp 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 


for testing purposes 
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It takes into consideration as in- 
ventory control possibilities, sales 
in markets which would naturally 
be rated as “full profit” actualities. 
But it confines its inventory con- 
trol efforts in these countries to 
products which it has not been able 
to launch at normal sales expense 
but which it finds by trial and 
srror methods can be launched at 
high sales expense, and on which, 
once successfully launched and 
distribution secured, sales can be 
maintained at average sales ex- 
pense. It has taken its entire line, 
item by item, and checked the 
sales possibilities of each, market 
by market, throughout the world. 
In all, its list of markets—which 
are not always countries—contains 
over 600 territories. Against each 
territory is placed the catalog 
numbers of items actually sold and 
which can be sold by one of sev- 
eral sales methods. This tre- 
mendous task is balanced nicely by 
a cross-index, which shows each 
of its many products cross-indexed 
to show the markets and, by sym- 
bols against the markets, the meth- 
ods of selling to be used. A third 
loose-leaf series of volumes de- 
votes itself to inventory control, 
listing only markets, and within 
markets only the numbers which 
can be moved wisely from an in- 
ventory control standpoint. 

In addition to the symbols which 
have been mentioned against each 
item classified as salable, is a 
symbol representing the time unit 
—the number of days from date 
of notification to the export sales 
department to the time shipments 
will begin. On this basis the pro- 
duction department, which is in 
charge of estimating normal sales, 
can turn to its records and con- 
trol inventories within three to five 
days in some cases, and within 
fourteen days in almost all cases 
regardless of the item involved or 
the amount of the surplus. 

Out of just under 300 manufac- 
turers in the United States con- 
sulted and who depend in part on 
export sales for their volume, 
twenty-eight are consciously and 
consistently using export sales by 
definite efforts as part of their in- 
ventory control. Fifty-three others 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 
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Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
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A Tow STRONG 
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NUMEROUS ‘BRANCHES 
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with 
ONLY ONE MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
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Write for samples and information 
concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


THE EXPOSITOR 
710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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New York City Chicago, III. 
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use export sales sporadically and 
in emergencies. Of the balance, 
something over forty have at some 
time used exporting in an endeavor 
to aid them in disposing of sur- 
pluses but without systematic effort 
or success which would: warrant 
their considering exporting from 
this angle. 


THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


The most significant and per- 
haps the most promising develop- 
ments along the line of inventory 
control through carefully worked 
out sales plans lies, however, in the 
domestic market. Strangely enough, 
without collaboration or even ex- 
change of views, our investigation 
has brought to light the existence 
among twelve manufacturers in the 
United States of a form of domes- 
tic sales control built directly from 
their successful efforts in con- 
trolling inventories by exporting. 
These companies have found with- 
in the boundaries of the United 
States parallels to conditions exist- 
ing from a sales standpoint outside 
the United States. They have 
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found markets which, because of 
local competition or other inherent 
disadvantages, can never be full- 
profit markets. They have carefully 
analyzed the sales _ possibilities 
of these markets and then pro- 
ceeded to use them to control 
inventories. Eight of these twelve 
companies are marketing in these 
cases private brands at lower 
prices than their standard products 
but using the same material in part 
or in whole. Four are selling at 
full prices but at low profit be- 
cause of abnormal sales expense. 

Each of the twelve has markets 
in which established competition 
exists which can be described as 
dominating. In these domestic 
markets all twelve of these com- 
panies are selling at full prices but 
at high sales expense. 

It is indicative of the sagacity 
of these eminent merchandisers 
that in only two cases is there any 
outward evidence of unusual sales 
activities. It is realized that if 
they attract by bass-drum meth- 
ods not only the public’s but also 
competitors’ attention, they will 
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In business, as elsewhere, the cry is for 
speed and still more speed. This is why 
manufacturers in Central New England 
are tending to destroy the delay of mean- 
dering, long-range service; and demand- 
ing the quick efficiency of day-to-day 
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No. X 


FROM OUR CODE OF ETHICS 


“<Unfair Competition, embracing all acts characterized by bad 
faith, deception, fraud, or oppression, including commercial 
bribery, is wasteful, despicable, and a public wrong. Business 
will rely for its success on the excellence of its own service.’ 


JLEDGED to honesty 
in every transaction 
through the code of 
ethics, members of Advertising 
T ypographers of America areas 
honorable and trustworthy as 
your own bank. A.T.A. typog- 
raphy is invoiced strictly on time 
basis which assures a just price. 











New YorkK Group OF 


Advertising Typographers of America 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








4 MEMBERS —> 
Ad Service Co. 7 or Rg Service Co. * The Advertype Co., Inc, 
Associated Typographers ’ M. Diamant Typographic Service * Frost Brothers 


David Gildea & Co., Inc. 7” steemmententahe Inc. ¢ Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 

Standard Ad Service * Supreme Ad Service * Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 

Typographic Service Company of New York, Inc. 7 Kurt H. Volk, Inc, 
The Woodrow Press, Inc. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE A. T. A. SERVICE BOOK 
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We have seldom 


if ever made a market survey for 
a national advertiser that did 
not result in basic changes in 


his objectives. 


Does it not follow, then, that 
advertising campaigns launched 
without such basis of fact, 
are at least wasteful, if not 


hazardous ? 


R-O, EASTMAN 


Incor porated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 












cAre you looking for 
a high-grade 


Typographer 
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cA pracricat printer 
possessing the ability to 
design eAdvertisements 
9 Fine Printing whose 
part-time services are 
available to those in 
New York desiring an 
atmosphere of quality in 
the printed word. 
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Printers’ Ink 
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pay a penalty of competitive re- 
action in other territories. Conse- 
quently, the ten who are wise 
enough to know the costliness of 
methods which arouse intensive 
competition methods, use only di- 
rect house-to-house or equivalent 
merchandising rather than double- 
page spreads in local newspapers 
or posters and street-car splurges, 
although all of these companies 
are large advertisers in the news- 
papers and in outdoor advertising 
in other parts of the country where 
their competitors are not in a 
dominating position. 

Each of these twelve companies 
definitely states that the justifica- 
tion for the intensive cultivation of 
these competitive strongholds and 
cities in which local manufacturing 
exists, is to control inventories, 
and that the future profit factor is 
decidedly secondary. 





Tooth Paste and Incubator 
Accounts to Quinlan 


Oral Products, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of Senreco tooth paste, and 
the Belle City Incubator Company, 
Racine, Wis., have appointed The 
Quinlan Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


D. J. Hinman Joins Charles 
C. Green Agency 


D. J. Hinman has joined the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, as space buyer. He was formerly 
with the Patterson-Andress Company, 
Inc., and Street & Finney, Inc., both 
of New York. 


S. P. Shaw with “Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Magazine” 
S. P. 








Shaw has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Magazine, San Angelo, Tex. 
He was formerly engaged in free-lance 
work at San Antonio, ex. 





Herbert Peterson Buys 
Washington, N. J. “Star” 


Herbert Peterson, who has been with 
the New Haven, Conn., Journal-Cour- 
ier, has bought the Washington, N. J., 
Star, a weekly newspaper, from F. A. 
Robertson. 


Now Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc. 

The name of Ward H. Olmsted, Inc., 
Minneapolis, advertising, has been 
changed to Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc. The 
change is one of name only, 
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The Linotype Layout Kit contains 88 pages of 
type and borders, everything you need to paste 
up a layout that will show you exactly how your 
advertisement, booklet or folder will look in type 
and that will give your printer exact specifications. 
Its use avoids misunderstandings and expensive 
resettings. It enables you to do your experimenting 
with scissors and paste-pot instead of 


with type. And it only costs $1 


-~ LINOTYPE“: 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Department of Linotype Typography 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 





Ss * Oo U P Oo N a 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 


Please send a copy of the Linotype Layout Kit. 
(] Enclosed is One Dollar C] Send on Approval 























LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 
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RATE f 
INCREASE e 


Effective January Ist, 1928 
the advertising rates of 
CHAIN STORE AGE and 
its special Sections will be 
increased 20%. 


Space orders received before 
that date for any of the 1928 
issues will entitle the adver- 
tiser to the present rate on 
all the 1928 issues. 





CHAIN STORE 
AGE 


93 Worth Street New York City 
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“The Right Necktie”—a Sales 
Idea 


A Tie-Maker Turns Each Retailer into a Practical Authority on Color 
Harmony in Men’s Clothing 


NEW idea for selling neck- 

ties! The idea might have 
come from a desire to put an end 
to the stock joke about the man 
who grew whiskers to cover the 
necktie his wife bought as a 
Christmas present. But it didn’t 
originate in that way. 

It came because of the public’s 
ever-growing interest in color. 
Manufacturers of woolens and 
makers of men’s clothes have been 
stirring up such an interest among 
men on clothing. So has the 
shirtmaker in the matter of shirts. 
Suits of color and shirts of color 
have complicated the necktie prob- 
lem. 

James McCurrach, the head of 
the McCurrach Silk Mills, an old- 
time and _ long-established _ tie- 
making business, has made capital 
out of this situation. 

For a number of years his com- 
pany has found it highly profitable 
to sell neckties to men on the 
basis that its product represented 
good taste. The company owns 
its own silk mills where it manu- 
factures materials of its own de- 
sign exclusively for its own tse 
in tie-making. All of its energies 
and thoughts are _ concentrated 
solely and entirely upon neckties 
and mufflers. This single-purpose- 
ness of the business is doubtless 
responsible for the ability to dis- 
cover a new sales opportunity in 
American men’s interest in color 
and color harmony in clothes. 

What he has done is to reduce 
theories of color harmony in 
men’s clothing to a practical basis 
of application. Today in many 
men’s clothing’ stores throughout 
the country it is possible, because 
of his efforts, for customers to 
know with authority what color 
chirt and necktie they should buy 
in order to be well-dressed in a 
suit of any. given color. The re- 
tailer simply shows a chart which 
tells the story of color harmony 
through the use of large swatches 
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of suit fabric, shirt material and 
necktie silks (the latter, of course, 
coming from the McCurrach line). 

These charts are sold to retail- 
ers by the McCurrach company at 
cost. The only advertising which 
they carry are two modest lines 
in small type: “Arranged by Mc- 
Currach. Ties woven by Mc- 
Currach.” The desire is to let the 
chart appear to speak for the re- 
tailer in such a way that the cus- 
tomer feels the retailer knows 
what he is talking about when he 
sells “color in clothes.” 

There is, of course, the job of 
letting the public know that re- 
tailers have such a chart as this 
in their stores. McCurrach helps 
the retailer in that job by supply- 
ing him with folders, printed in 
color, which carry the imprint of 
the retailer. These folders are 
intended as mailing pieces to be 
sent to customers and prospects. 

Their primary purpose is to 
leave the impression that the re- 
tailer who sent them has practical 
knowledge of color harmony. 
They infer that the recipient also 
has such knowledge and suggest 
that he match his ideas against the 
color chart in the retailer’s store, 

A letter campaign is used to sell 
the chart to retail store salesmen, 
This letter campaign, by the way, 
doesn’t describe the chart. It 
concerns itself with ways to use 
it to make new customers and to 
increase sales to old customers. 

Trade publication space is used 
to give a general background to 
the color chart idea. Such ad- 
vertising does not talk about the 
color chart. It tells retailers 
about consumer interest in color 
harmony and then briefly tells the 
McCurrach story, by saying to the 
retailer, “The McCurrach en- 
semble plan in neckwear gives to 
the whole store an atmosphere of 
intelligent service.” 

In the statement just quoted 
lies much of the strength of this 
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new idea for selling neckties. That 
statement represents the attitude 
of the company toward its dealers 
—a friendly attitude. 

Its color chart idea is obviously 
sound. Yet no matter how sound 
the idea may be it could not go 
far without dealer co-operation. 
By taking the attitude that this 
chart belongs to the dealer and is 
to be used by him in such a man- 
ner that he can truthfully pose as 
an authority on practical color 
harmony in men’s clothes, the 
company won his interest in that 
chart and succeeded in having him 
use it. 


Placing Insurance on 
the Counter 


AmeERIcAN Mutvat LIasBiLity 
Insurance Co. 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1927. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In_his article ‘“‘Are People Dodging 
the Dotted Line?”, in your November 
24 issue, I agree with Mr. Collins. 

While all of us undoubtedly may be 
influenced, perhaps subconsciously, by 
the contacts salesmen make with us, my 
own attitude toward the purchase of 
service and commodities is that I very 
much prefer to buy rather than to have 
the product sold to me. In the last 
fifteen years I have bought a substantial 
amount of life insurance, but I don’t 
think that any of it has been “sold” 
to me. Salesmen tell me that my atti- 
tude isn’t a frequent one. Perhaps the 
reason that they tell me so is because 
people from whom they do not receive 
orders are not as frank with them as 
I am. 

When a prospect has an _ intimate 
knowledge of the commodity which he 
may require, it seems to me _ logical 
that a great deal of effort exerted by 
the salesman is wasted on such pros- 
pects. I think that it is in my case. 

For some time have been search- 
ing to find a way “to place our product 
on the counter’ and this article by 
Mr. Collins is very helpful. 

; C. S. CrumMett, 

Advertising Manager. 





Hawley Brothérs Appoint 
F. A. Strang 


F. A. Strang has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Hawley Brothers, 
Seattle, Wash., stove manufacturers. 





Joins Buffalo Agency 


Mrs. Ruth Hallowell has joined the 
copy staff of the E. P. Remington Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc,, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Some of the fields 
in which members of 
McLain-Simpers Organi- 


zation, in present or past 
connections, have had 
advertising experience: 


Automobiles 

Auto Accessories 
Auto Motors 

Auto Wheels 
Banking 

Canned Goods 
Carpets 

China and Glass 
Cigars 

Coal 

Commercial Vehicles 
Confectionery 
Cooking Utensils 
Dental 
Department Stores 
Drugs 

Dry Goods 
Electrical 
Electrical Instruments 
Electric Vehicles 
Export 

Farm 

Fire Arms 
Flooring 

Food 

Furniture 

Grocery 
Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings 
Ice Cream 
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Ignition 
Insurance 
Leather 

Lighting Fixtures 
Men’s Wear 
Music Trade 
Mail Order 

Oil Industry 
Optical 

Paints (Lacquer) 
Paper 
Photographic 
Poultry 

Radio 

Railroads 

Real Estate 
Refrigeration 
Rugs 

Seed (Garden) 


Silverware 


* Soap 


Sporting Goods 
Stationery 
Steel 

Textiles 

Tires (Auto ) 
Toilet Articles 
Toys 
Umbrellas 
Underwear 
Woodwork 
Women’s Wear 


Yarns (Knitting) 


McLAIN - SIMPERS 


ORGANIZATION 


Advertising 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Available 
If--? 


The Advertising Manager of 
a big corporation, rated high 
in the millions, is consider- 
ing a new connection. 


His job is not threatened, 
but too many members of 
the controlling family make 
future progress and advance- 
ment uncertain. 


Sound judgment, straight 
thinking, imagination, pep 
and drive and a nose for 
news, developed during early 
reportorial work on a metro- 
politan daily, are some of the 
attributes of this advertising 
manager. 


When it comes to writing, he 
knows the difference betwcen 
flashy rhetorical pyrotechnics 
that attract attention to them- 
selves alone and the barbed 
thought that sinks in and 
stimulates buying action after 
phraseology is forgotten. 


During the nine years he has 
handled the industrial adver- 
tising of his present employer, 
he has always been recog- 
nized as a stable, construc- 
tive, creative force in the 
company. 


This man is 36 years old, 
married, two children, uni- 
versity graduate, white, Gen- 
tile, and counts all his 
strokes in golf. 


If a high grade agency or 
reputable manufacturer, mar- 
keting a nationally advertised 
product, cares to find out 
more about this executive, 
please keep all communica- 
tions in strictest confidence. 


Don’t waste your time in 
answering this unless you 
have a real proposition to 
submit both as to salary and 
opportunity. Nothing else 
will be considered. 


Address “V,” Box 36 
Printers’ Ink 
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Mr. Presbrey 
Delves into “Ancient 
History” 


Frank Presprey Co. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There are two facts in “ancient his- 
tory” which I would like to look up, 
and am wondering if you will have 
someone on Printers’ InK help me out. 

First, what copy of Printers’ INK 
has a record of the first advertising 
agency organized and of which Charles 
H. Fuller, of Chicago, was president, 
and I think George Batten secretary or 
treasurer? I presume Printers’ INK 
had something about the organization. 

Second, there was a very historic 
campaign of advertising that ran for 
a patent medicine which was known as 
X X X I or some Roman symbol like 
this and I think Printers’ Inx pub- 
lished a story about it years ago say- 
ing that the three X’s represented the 
$30 the man started with, or something 


of that sort. 


If you can help me with any of the 
above information it will be greatly ap- 


| preciated. 


Before closing, let me take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on the won- 


| derful publication you are making these 
| days. 


I read it regularly and find it 

very interesting. 

Frank PRessrey, 
President. 


ECULIAR as it may seem, 

both of the events that Mr. 
Presbrey inquires about took place 
in the days before Printers’ INK 
started to chronicle advertising 
events. 

Fortunately, however, the infor- 
mation is given in “Forty Years 
an Advertising Agent,” which was 
written by George P. Rowell, 
founder of Printers’ Ink. The 
period covered by Mr. Rowell was 
from 1865 to 1905. 

The first advertising agent re- 
corded in Mr. Rowell’s book is 
Volney B. Palmer. It was in 1840 
that Mr. Palmer started in busi- 
ness. He had offices at Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. 

In 1849, S. M. Pettengill & 
Company were established at Bos- 
ton. Pettengill had been a clerk 
for Mr. Palmer. In 1865 the 
agency of Evans and Lincoln did 
business at Boston. N. W. Ayer 
& Son started at Philadelphia in 
1869. 

Incidentally, George Batten de- 
cided to become an advertising 
agent in 1891 when he opened an 
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A striking demonstration of the high circulation 
quality of the AMERICAN EXPORTER has come 
about through a check-up of names of concerns 
abroad sent in to us by American exporting manu- 
facturers. 


We invited those who will have advertisements in the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER soth ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER (January issue) to submit names of houses 
abroad that they either have business with, or with 
whom they have prospective business, in order that 
such concerns may receive copies of this splendid issue. 


7073 names have been sent in, of which only 1213 
were not already on the circulation list of the 


AMERICAN EXPORTER. 


This demonstration shows that the AMERICAN 
EX PORTER reaches 83% of the active and preferred 


trade abroad of the average advertiser. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The worlds largest export journal 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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WANTED 
A SECRETARY 


who can write strong 
Sales letters 


Are you the man we are looking 
for to assist the official in charge 
of advertising sales of two busi- 
ness publications? 
That man must have marked abil- 
ity in constructing forceful sales 
letters and convincing presentations 
that will interest manufacturers in 
carrying on a campaign involving 
advertising in these publications. 
He must have these qualifications: 
A—A natural bent for sales 
promotion. 
B—An ability to dig into facts. 
C—Be trained stenographer. 
D—Not yet reached forty years 
of age. 


In your application state your ex- 
perience, previous connections and 
salary expected. If possible, sub- 
mit sample of your sales-writing 
ability. 


Address “‘N,” Box 32, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Experienced 


Sign Salesmen 


Several Good 
Territories Open 

















mid-western manufac- 


Large 
turer of Window and Counter 
Signs and Displays made of 


Glass, Wood and Cardboard; 
also Electric and Novelty Signs 
and Window Transfers. Quan- 
tity production only. Sales 
contact with national (or large 
sectional ) advertisers. Exclu- 
sive representation. Apply, giv- 
ing experience, age, etc., in 
confidence, to 

Ferdon Manufacturing Co. 
(formerly The Blanchard Co.) 

Aurora, IIl. 
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office at 38 Park Row, New York. 

An interesting article giving an 
abbreviated history of the adver- 
tising agency’s origin and develop- 
ment was published in Printers’ 
Inx of October 4, 1923, on page 
25. This gives detailed informa- 
tion about early advertising agency 
organizations. 

The patent medicine referred to 
by Mr. Presbrey was Drake’s Plan- 
tation Bitters. In Rowell’s book 
it was said to be one of the best 
advertised proprietary articles in 
the period just after the Civil 
War. The sales at one time 
reached nearly $1,000,000 a year at 
wholesale. 

This is what Mr. Rowell had to 
say about the unusual combination 
which was used to advertise this 
product: “A conspicuous feature 
of the Plantation Bitters advertis- 
ing was a mysterious combination 
of the letters and figures which 
read ‘S.T. 1860 X.,’ and which 
was displayed everywhere, and 
puzzled everybody. here were 
many inquiries, ‘What do they 
mean?’ and as many explanations. 
One most commonly given was: 
‘Started trade in 1860 with $10 
capital.’ Mr. Drake and his part- 
ner, William P. Ward, always as- 
serted that there was really no 
meaning attached to the combina- 
tion.” 

Printers’. INK is _ frequently 
called upon to furnish facts con- 
cerning the early days of adver- 
tising. It is a pleasure to be able 
to give the required data, if we 
can. Readers are invited to make 
use of our reference files and 
library for this purpose.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


_D. K. Wilson with “The 


Christian Science Monitor” 

Don K. Wilson has joined the New 
York office of The Christian Science 
Monitor as an advertising representa- 
tive. He was formerly with the Norris- 
town, Pa., Register and the Rochester, 
| = & Journal and Post- Express and 
American. 


“The Inventor,” a New 


Magazine 
The International Association of In- 
ventors will publish a monthly magazine 
known as The Inventor. A. C. Clark, 
secretary-treasurer of the association, 
will be its cree 
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( Two of the Strongest 
Ties in the World! 


RATERNALISM and RELIGION are two ot 

the strongest ties in the world. When 
combined, their power and influence are 
immeasurable. 


Fraternalism and Religion link Columbia 
Magazine to 738,753 Knights-of-Columbus 
families each month, giving it an intense 
and gripping “heart interest” not found in 
any other magazine. 


“Heart interest” pays in advertising as it 
pays in books and box-offices! 


Columbia is not only one of the largest 
general magazines, but the only fraternal- 


religious publication in these little old 
United States! 


738,753 


Net paid circulation, A. B. C. June 30, 1927 


(COLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 
Published and printed by the Knights of Columbus in their own plant 
at New Haven, Connecticut 
DAVID J. GILLESPIE, Advertising Director 
Eastern Office: 25 W. 43rd St., New York 


J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
Office: 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Advertising “One of the rea- 
sons why I ad- 


Is Not Right , 
All the Time ho. 5 panecd M. 


Skinner, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Wilson Bros., tells 
us, “is that it is not an apologist 
or a press agent for advertising. 
It of course stresses the good but 
does not keep back the bad when 
there is any bad. Advertising is 
right most of the time but it can- 
not be right all the time. What 
the executive wants to read, then, 
is an analysis rather than a write- 
up of a campaign.” 

It naturally gratifies us to know 
that Mr. Skinner is among the 
large number of prominent execu- 
tives who credit Printers’ INK 
with having and showing courage 
and judgment in the editorial treat- 
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ment of important merchandising 
issues. In all modesty, we can 
truthfully say we long have tried, 
and are consistently trying, to do 
the constructive service for ad- 
vertising with which he credits us. 

Why is Printers’ INK not an 
apologist for advertising? 

Primarily because advertising, in 
itself, needs no apology. Funda- 
mentally and economically it is 
sound. But the manner of using 
it is often conceived in error and 
applied in sheer ignorance. 

To point out, therefore, why and 
where a merchandising plan or 
idea falls down is not attacking ad- 


vertising. It is doing advertising 
a service. Always to “tell the 
good and keep back the bad” 


would really constitute an insidi- 
ous and a dangerous attack upon 
advertising—even though the tell- 
ing might be done by a friend hav- 
ing the best of intentions. 

If advertising could always be 
applied in strict accordance with 
its economic rules, it would always 
be right. It isn’t universally ap- 
plied that way. Hence, it some- 
times falls short. 

This being so, Printers’ INK is 
going to continue in its work of 
trying to winnow out truth from 
error and give its readers an ac- 
curate picture of what is trans- 
piring in these stirring days of 
great merchandising developments. 
Conversely, even at the risk of 
being charged with pollyanna ten- 
dencies, it will emphatically set 
forth the real achievements of ad- 
vertising—when they actually are 
real, as they are most of the time. 
A business can, if it will, learn 
much from its errors. But in its 
search for errors it should not 
overlook the points wherein it is 
unquestionably right. 


Rayon Treats “There is no dis- 
guising the fact 


Its Black Eye that rayon _ has 


received a black eye,” remarked 
the Dry Goods Economist, almost 
a year and a half ago. “We sug- 
gest to the manufacturers of this 
material,” the article continued, 
“that there is urgent need for 
them to get together, agree on 
certain basic standards of quality 
in their product and conduct a 
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vigorous campaign of education, 
both among the consuming public 
and the merchants.” 

In an editorial published in the 
June 10, 1926, issue, Printers’ 
InK applauded this suggestion. 
“Some day,” we remarked at the 
time, “the rayon industry is going 
to be one of our largest adver- 
tisers. Considerable advertising is 
already being used. But, with only 
a single exception, the advertising 
which is reaching dealers and con- 
sumers is not being put out by the 
original producers of rayon. It 
is on these original producers that 
the advertising agencies ought to 
concentrate.” 

Since the Dry Goods Eccnomist 
article and our own editorial ap- 
peared, the rayon industry has 
gone through a variety of de- 
cidedly interesting—and at times 
crucial—experiences.. Today, one 
cannot dispute the fact that, in this 
country at least, rayon has been 
improved tremendously and its re- 
liability and serviceability are no 
longer subject to question. More- 
over, this improvement in the 
product, together with the present- 
day demands of Dame Fashion, 
have jointly resulted in placing 
practically all the mills in a posi- 
tion where their entire production 
is sold months in advance. 

However, it appears that the 
leaders in this field realize two 
things: They know, as Samuel 
Courtauld pointed out not long 
ago, that style is a most fickle 
source of demand and that at any 
moment the fashion of the day 
may be such as to call for less 
rayon, Secondly, they know that 
production facilities are going to 
grow by leaps and bounds. 

Recognizing these two factors, 
and placing them in juxtaposition 
to the acknowledged fact that 
thousands of women and even 
men still remember the poor 
rayon that was turned out a year 
and a half and two years ago—the 
three leading producers have come 
to the conclusion that there is no 
time like the present to advertise 
rayon to the genera] public. As a 
result, in two or three months an 
educational campaign of paid ad- 
vertising will start which is gen- 
erously enough financed to give 
splendid promise of real accom- 
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plishment. The details of this 
forthcoming campaign are given 
on page 157. We hope that this 
campaign will be the forerunner 
of individual campaigns by the 
different rayon producers. 





The Retailer 11 these days 
as a when retailers are 
becoming manu- 

Partner facturers and 
manufacturers are becoming re- 
tailers—in many cases to their 
own detriment—the recent action 
of the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany in making a large retail chain 
system one of its large stockhold- 
ers should be closely examined. 
This action was brought to light 
by a recent order of the New York 
Stock Exchange authorizing the 
listing of $1,000,000 additional 
Beech-Nut stock. In connection 
with this authorization, the presi- 
dent of Beech-Nut, Bartlett Arkell, 
made this statement: 

“The object of this increase is 
to permit the company to enter 
into the long contemplated sales 
contract with the United Cigar 
Stores to enable that company to 
promote the sales of Beech-Nut 
gum and confections in its re- 
tail stores throughout the United 
States in consideration of the pur- 
chase of 50,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company. The terms under 
which the stock is sold to the 
United company are still in proc- 
ess of negotiation, but it is con- 
templated that the price will be 
not less than $50 a share.” 

All of the foregoing, it is ob- 
vious, is public information. In 
open. and above-board fashion 
Beech-Nut has plainly indicated 
that it thinks so highly of the re- 
tail selling ability of the United 
Cigar Stores that it is willing and 
anxious to have it as a large stock- 
holder. 

Retailing is a business, separate 
and apart from manufacturing. 
Manufacturers who have tried to 
build organizations to compete with 
existing retail outlets are learning 
that lesson. Manufacturing is a 
business separate and apart from 
retailing. Certain mail - order 
houses, department stores and chain 
systems, that try to get the manu- 
facturer’s profit by becoming man- 
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ufacturers, are discovering the 
truth of that fact. 

In the face of these facts it 
would seem that the action taken 
by Beech-Nut in getting United 
Cigar stores as an active salesman 
by making it a large stockholder 
represents a sound business move 
under present-day conditions. 


We are told that 
the Apparel In- 
ustry Commit- 
tee, composed of 
nineteen manu- 
facturers and nineteen retailers, 
selected by the various apparel 
associations, is laying plans for 
a $500,000 a year, three-year co- 
operative educational campaign. 

We are further told that in this 
campaign a committee representing 
an industry proposes not to supplant 
or to supplement the advertising of 
its individual members with co- 
operative advertising, but rather to 
center and tie together the advertis- 
ing that its members are already 
doing. It is to be an attempt to 
spread and to unify knowledge of 
apparel merchandising among mem- 
bers of the trade. 

This seems to us to bring out 
a new and commendable angle on 
co-operative advertising. Of course 
we do not want to appear criti- 
cal of the many collective adver- 
tising endeavors which have been 
and are proving so successful, for 
while it is true that sometimes 
such campaigns seem merely ex- 
cuses for side-stepping individual 
initiative in advertising, they get 
their justification from the fact 
that the individuals back of them 
either wouldn’t or couldn’t adver- 
tise so effectively by themselves. 

But in the case at hand. we have 
an industry whose individual mem- 
bers spend in the neighborhood of 
$70,000,000 annually for advertis- 
ing. They do not have to be 
taught the value of advertising. 
And their committee knows that 
it cannot modestly propose to do 
with $500,000 anything approach- 
ing the same job for which its 
members are spending $70,000.000. 

Instead, the program which is 
being planned will aim primarily 
to unify, and secondarily to de- 
velop still further the industry’s 


Help Your 
Competitor 
to Help 
You 
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already extensive but somewhat 
scattered interest in advertising 
and in problems of sales promo- 
tion in general. It will be largely 
a campaign among its own mem- 
bers; an effort to make the in- 
dustry’s present advertising as 
nearly 100 per cent effective and as 
constructive as possible. 

It would be a mistake to over- 
look another, and perhaps even 
more important, angle of this plan. 
Here is a group of competing re- 
tailers and competing manufactur- 
ers, actually spending their money 
on one another, in order that they 
may reach some common con- 
clusions concerning the merchan- 
dising of their products. They 
want their already large volume of 
advertising to be headed in a sin- 
gle direction. They know that by 
getting together in their sales pro- 
motion they will succeed in rais- 
ing the general demand for their 
product, from which each in turn 
will draw his share of benefit. 
This is a case of help your com- 
petitor to help you. 


Pacific Mills Adopts New 


Export Policy 

The Pacific Mills, New Lass textile 
fabrics, will, after Januar , handle 
its own export business ond ss sell direct. 
Last year this company’s export sales 
amounted to several million dollars. It 
is the belief of the Pacific Mills that 
the handling of its own export trade 
will tend to promote this business be- 
cause of the growing preference of the 
trade abroad to deal directly with manu- 


facturers. 
E. B. Filsinger, of the export de- 


my of Lawrence & Company, who 
as been directing the export sales of 
Mills 
has resigned to take over the 
management of the new export depart- 
ment of the Pacific Mills. 


the Pacific for the last twelve 


years, 


Campbell-Ewald Transfers 
H. M. Stuart 


H. M. Stuart, for the last two years 
engaged in field service for the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, advertising agency, 
has been transferred te the New York 
office of that agency where he will do 
contact work. 


E. D. Berger with Fisher- 


Wilson Agency 
E. D. Berger has joined the Fisher- 
Wilson Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
as an account executive. He was for- 
merly with the Berger, Oberg & Jenkins 
Advertising Company, also of that city. 
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THE FUNNY FOLKS WHO LIVE 
IN AD-LAND 


The scene is breakfast. At the table are seated Dad, Mother 
(who is also known as the Housewife), young Marion and 
younger James (who are known as the Kiddies). 

Mother says to Dad, “ Dear, won’t you have some of these 
pancakes, cooked with flour that 143 tests conducted by 
leading dental scientists prove is beneficial for acidhidroli- 
dones, the dread disease that saps all modern gums of those 
essential vitabones which make for health among people of 
distinctive taste ?” 

Dad replies, “Thank you, dear, I will have some of those 
delicious delicacies prepared so easily at home and today I 
shall stop in and look over that magnificent Blah Straight 
“8”, the car that people of superlative taste instinctively 
know leads the world in beauty and performance, the car 
that has achieved outstanding leadership among the unique 
masterpieces of engineering c-r-a-f-t-s-m-a-n-s-h-i-p.” 

The Kiddies in chorus, “And Father, dear, won’t you bring 
us some of that bone-building, tissue-strengthening chew- 
ing gum endorsed by Amyrilla Whoositz—America’s most 


popular endorser?” 





Many an advertiser today is being made to look ridiculous, 
not through lack of facts in his advertising but because 
those facts have been presented in an artificial, unbelievable 
way. Facts need never be dull. Nor do they have to “go 

advertising” to be interesting. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC. 


“Facts first—then Advertising” 
247 Park Avenue New York 





Advertising Club News 


How a Small Club May Carry 


Out Departmental Idea 

Those clubs which, because of their 
limited membership, find it difficult to 
carry out the departmental idea spon- 
sored by the Advertising Commission, 
may find some help in the plan which 
has been outlined by the Scranton Ad- 
vertising Club. 

This club, with its comparatively 
small body of members, does not find 
it feasible to adopt the group plan 
followed in the larger clubs. It appre- 
ciates the value of concentrating atten- 
tion on each particular phase of adver- 
tising activity and it is to the end 
that each departmental of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association shall 
receive such attention that the pro- 
gram of the Scranton club is designed. 

The program is to extend over a 
eriod of six months. Specific dates 
ave been announced on which meetings 
will be devoted to a departmental. On 
December 13 the topic will be commu- 
nity advertising. Subsequent meetings 
will cover better letters, newspaper ad- 
vertising, sales management, outdoor and 
financial advertising and Better Busi- 
ness Bureau work. Ladies’ day, for 
instance, will take up the work of 
women in advertising and ways and 
means of reaching women consumers. 
At this meeting all the speakers will 
be women. 

“This form of program insures that 
many of the different forms of adver- 
tising represented by the departmentals 
will receive adequate attention,” states 
Harold C. Squires, chairman of the 
program committee. “It is the only 
way this can be done in a small club 
which does not have active members 
enough to split up into group meetings 
as can be done in a large club. How- 
ever, since 80 per cent of the clubs 
are in the small club class, the solu- 
tion of the departmentalizing problem 
offered jin the Scranton program is im- 


ortant.” 
’ * * * 


Providence Town Criers Open 


New Headquarters 
Town Criers of Rhode Island, 


The 
Providence advertising club, have 

ned their new headquarters at the 

otel Dreyfus. This will be the perma- 
nent quarters of the club which has 
taken over an entire floor. The club 
has been endeavoring to restore its club 
house, an old Colonial building which 
was seriously damaged by fire. The 
damage was so great, however, that the 
city authorities have refused to permit 


its restoration. 
* * 


Syracuse Organizes 


Advertising Club 
An advertising club is being organ- 
ized at Svracuse, N. . Charles B. 
Morse will be secretary-treasurer and 
director. It will become affiliated with 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. 


Bureau Survey Shows Furniture 


Advertising Improvement 

A survey of furniture advertising 
made by the National Better Business 
Bureau in forty-nine cities shows a 13 
per cent increase in the accuracy of 
advertisements over those examined in 
the previous survey. There is still, 
however, great room for - rovement, 
according to the Bureau. e general 
average for all forty-nine cities showed 
that only 44 per cent of the furniture 
dealers’ advertising was correct. 

In some of the cities checked it was 
found that but 7 per cent of the ad- 
vertisements were accurate. The best 
record made was 87 per cent correct. 
The survey was made to check up on 
the results of the “Name the Woods” 
code formed by the National and_local 
Bureaus in co-operation with the Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association of 
Grand Rapids and the National Retail 
Furniture Association to have manu- 
facturers, dealers and retailers accurate- 
ly and completely name the woods of 
which their furniture is made. 

The most common inaccuracies found 
were as follows: Using the term solid, 
when part of the product was not solid; 
using definite terms in headlines and 
then qualifying them in the following 
copy, and the use of such terms as 
mahogany finish” and “walnut finish’’ 
without identifying the woods so fin- 
ished. Advertisements containing these 
inaccuracies the report states, not only 
are unfair to the consumer ‘but also 
harm the mahogany and walnut indus- 
tries. 

4 '\% 


New York Bureau Defines 
“Bronze” 


Bronze has been defined, by the Better 
Business Bureau of New York City as 
follows: Products made by casting (art 
and decorative objects) sold to the 
consumer and stamped or otherwise de- 
scribed as bronze, should contain a 
minimum of 85 per cent copper, 3 per 
cent tin, the balance of other metals. 
Products not conforming to the above 
definition, made principally of copper 
and zinc, should be described as brass. 

This definition was agreed upon by a 
group of representatives, of concerns 
manpfacturing and dealing in bronze 
goods, which met recently at New York. 

* * * 


W. D. Marsh Heads Detroit 
Exposition Committee 


Ward D. Marsh, of McKinney, 
Marsh and Cushing, Inc., Detroit, has 
been appointed chairman of the exposi- 
tion committee for the convention at 
that city of the International Advertis- 
ing Association. Charles R. Frederick- 
son, of the American Art Works, 
Coshocton, Ohio, has been made chair- 
man of the co-operating committee on 
exposition. This committee will be 
made up of members of advertising 
clubs and departments of the Adver- 
tising Commission, 
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A. C. Smith Heads Pacific 
Clubs, Succeeding Stonier 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association held at Los Angeles 
on December 2 and 3, Carman 
Smith, president of Smith & Ferris, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, was elected 
president. He is a past president of 
the Los Angeles Advertising Club and 
is the present chairman of its educa- 
tional committee. He succeeds Harold 
J. Stonier, who resigned to accept the 
position of educational director of the 
American Bankers’ Association with 
offices at New York. 

Aside from the business of election of 
officers the group discussed plans for 
pe coming convention at Honolulu to 
be held from June 16 to 13. The theme 
of the convention is to be a Pan-Pacific 
conference on advertising and marketing 
sponsored by the Pacific clubs and thus 
will give the convention an international 
aspect. 

Don E. Gilman, of San Francisco, 

will go East in January to contact with 
speakers for the convention. Six out- 
standing speakers will be selected, in- 
stead of twelve as in the past. Roland 
Ayers, San Francisco, will be chairman 
of three minute speakers, and Earl 
Bunting, Portland, will conduct the at- 
tendance promotion work among the 
Western clubs. 

* * * 


Copy Must Not Make Reader 
Aware of Technical Make-Up 


The importance of subordinating 
everything to bring out the sales mes- 
sage in advertising copy was the theme 
of a talk recently given by H. M. 
Bourne, advertising manager of the H. 

Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
before the Advertising Club of Pitts- 
burgh. His subject was “Some High 
Spots in Advertising.” 

The technical points of copy shou!d 
not be self-evident, he said, as they 
often detract from the real selling mes- 
sage, and as the main point of adver- 
tising is to sell, it should not be dimmed 
by other attractions. Mr. Bourne pointed 
out that just as a salesman’s value 
is not based on the kind of clothes he 
wears, but rather on the manner in 
which he tells his story, in just such 
a manner should an advertisement be 
judged. 

* * * 


Portland Club Plans 
Lecture Series 


The educational and extension com- 
mittee of the Advertising Club of Port- 
land, Oreg., has planned a series of 
advertising lectures. This will cover 
various fields of advertising. The pro- 
motion of a team of three-minute speak- 
ers, and a theatrical production are 
other features of the season’s program. 

Among the speakers already chosen 
are Eric W. Allen, of the University 
of Oregon, and Fred L. Boalt, editor 
of the Portland, Oreg., News. 
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Philadelphia Club Selects 


Awards Committee 


The Poor Richard Club, Philadel- 
phia, has selected a jury of awards for 
its annual exhibition of advertising of 
national —— to be held January 
16 to 18. W. Hart, president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, is 
a member of the jury. Other members 
include S. E. Conybeare, advertising 
manager of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany; W. L. Marshall, advertising man- 
ager of the Bs Talking Machine 
Company; H. Jones, advertising man- 
ager of the Candpbel Soup Company; 
Montgomery H. Wright, advertising 
manager of the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany; A. Kreitzburg, advertising 
manager of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, and M. H. Leister, advertis- 


ing manager of the Sun Oil Company. 
—- - 


A Convention That Will Take 
But One Day from Business 


The 1928 convention of the New 
England District Advertising ‘Clubs will 
be held at Hartford, Conn., next fall 
and will start on a Sunday afternoon 
and wili end on Monday afternoon. This 
plan has been adopted by the Hartford 
«lub, which will be convention host, to 
encourage attendance by reducing ab- 
sence from business to a minimum. 

The program of the convention will 
be built around the theme of economy 
and practicability with the idea that 
conventions need not be accompanied 
by lavish expenditure and _ entertain- 
ment. 

* * * 


Northwest Club Unit for 
Honolulu Convention 


An advertising club unit is_ being 
formed in the Pacific Northwest for the 
purpose of attending the convention of 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion at Honolulu. elegations from 
Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma, Wash., 
Portland, Oreg., and Vancouver, B. C., 
will sail either from Victoria or from 
Vancouver on May 30. 

*x* * * 


Houston Club Raises 

Advertising Fund 
The Advertising Association of Hou- 
ston, Tex., recently raised $35,000 
through voluntary contributions from 
commercial and industrial interests of 
the city for the purpose of financing a 
community agri as | campaign. he 
campaign, as formulated, is designed 
to reach certain industrial enterprises 

and attract them to Mousten. 

. @ 


Bruce Barton to Speak to 
Triad League 


Bruce Barton has been added to the 
list of speakers for the dinner meeting 
of The Triad League, the advertisin 
club of New York University, whic 
is to be held at the New York Advertis- 
ing Club on December 16. 
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TIDE OF THE ATLANTIC 
REACHES THE PACIFIC 


Distance is no barrier to the steadily mounting 
circulation of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY— 
the empire of California itself being near the top 
in the total of circulation by states. 


Here’s National Circulation for National 
Distribution — 


A circulation which reaches the 
financially able who form the back- 
bone of this nation. 


THE GREATEST KNOWN BUYING POWER! 


(Ask for analysis of financial rating 
of The Atlantic’s advertisers in 
typical communities.) 


Buy on a Rising Tide! 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A Quality Group Magazine 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


Distinguished Point No. 10 in the galaxy of 12 
contributing to The Atlantic's dominating position. 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages Lines 
156 35,140 
34,961 
25,544 
24,401 
20,384 
19,740 
15,176 
12,916 
10,542 
5,152 
4,501 
3,976 
3,260 
3,109 
2,576 
2,078 


Harper’s Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly 
Scribner’s 

World’s Work 
Review of Reviews 
American Mercury 
Golden Book 

The Forum 
Bookman 

Current 

Munsey’s 

Street & Smith Comb..... 
Wide World 
Everybody’s 
Century 

Blue Book 


Lines 
37,841 
30,362 
27,815 
27,810 
25,055 
24,404 
21,336 
21,035 
21,028 
20,539 
18 896 


American 
Cosmopolitan 
Boys’ Life 
American Boy 
True Story 


Photoplay 
True Romances 
True Detective Mysteries . 
Dream World 
Physical Culture 
Smart Set 
Motion Picture Magazine . 
Asia 
Fawcett’s 
Sunset 
Screenland 
American Legion Monthly 
Elks Magazine 
Secrets 
Open Road for Boys...... 
Shrine Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 
New Age Illustrated 
St. Nicholas 
Picture Play 
Film Fun 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINE 
Pages 
Vogue (2 issues)......... 222 
Harper’s Bazar 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion 76 
McCall’s 


5,577 


Lines 
140,599 
76,188 
65,211 
$7,225 
52,013 
38,444 
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Speeches 
Are Not 
Sales Talks 


The failure of many an ad- 
vertisement is due to its 
being written as a speech 
and not as a sales talk. 
Speeches do not bring di- 
rect action; sales talks do. 


Use “sales talk’ copy in 
executive publication like 
FORBES and the results 
will establish the merit of 
the medium. 


FORBES reaches execu- 
tives intimately. Talk in- 
timately to them in your 


copy. 


We are ready to cooperate 
with advertisers and agen- 
cies who want to know how 
to develop intimate selling 
copy to interest key execu- 
tives. 


ia 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
New York—120 Fifth Avenue, FRANK BURNS, 
E. V. DANNENBERG; Chicago—Tribune Tower, 
H. C. Darcn; Detroit—General Motors Bldg., 
D. C. Murray, BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLE- 
MAN. Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle. 

Members A. B. C. 
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The Twenty-Third Annual 
Motor Boat Show will be held 
at Grand Central Palace in 
New York from January 20th 
to January 28th, 1928. 


This is the Big Indoor Event 
of the year for boating en- 
thusiasts. 


The February issue of 
YACHTING (on sale at the 
Show ) will be a miniature 
Motor Boat Show in itself, as 
it will not only be a guide book 
for those who visit the Show, 
but will carry the spirit of the 
occasion to those who are un- 
able to attend. 


Space reservations should be 
sent in at once. Copy must be 


received not later than 
January third. 


( Member of A. B.C.) 


) 
**The Quality Magazine | 1g 


of the Boating Field.’ 
25 West 43rd Street. New York City 
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Lines 

33,294 
32,391 
30,904 
22,523 
19,878 
18,000 


Pages 
Pictorial Review 
Junior Home Magazine.... 
Delineator 
Child Life 
Holland's 
Modern | Priscilla ......... 
Children, The Magazine 
Cap DOGO. to bs ccmadee 
Woman’s World 
Fashionable Dress 
Youth’s Companion ....... 
Farmer’s Wife 
People’s Home Journal ... 
Needlecraft 
People’s Popular Monthly. 
Household Magazine 
American Girl 
Today’s Housewife & Wo- 
man & Home 
Messenger of Sacred Ht... 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
Pages 
Town & Country (2 issues) 136 
House & Garden 
Wee Pec c cc dcscesccs 124 
Country Life 
Arts & Decoration 
Popular Mechanics. 
House Beautiful 
Mag. of Wall St. (2 Nov. is.) 83 
International Studio 
Popular Science Monthly.. 
Nation’s Business ........ 
Magazine of Business .... 
Radio News 
World Traveler 
Theatre 
Radio Broadcast 
Garden & Home Builder.. 
Radio 
Science & Invention 
Normal Instructor 
Field & Stream 
Radio Digest 
Popular Radio 
National Sportsman 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. . 
Business 
Scientific American 
Field Illustrated 
Association Men 
Nature Magazine 
The Rotarian 
Forest & Stream 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 


Maclean’s (2 Nov. issues). 85 60,187 
Western Home Mo. (Nov.) 53 38,508 
Can. Home Journal (Nov.). 53 37,237 
Can. Homes & Gar. (Nov.). 55 34,925 
Rod & Gun in Canada 8,940 


15,383 
11,403 
11,372 
10,819 
10,554 
10,513 
10,030 

9,011 

7,643 

5,999 


4,447 
3,855 


Lines 
91,646 
84,275 
77,807 
67,108 
60,354 
41,095 
39,978 
35,963 
33,904 
33,091 
31,780 
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You haven’t a chance 
to develop the dignity 
of a care-worn brow! 


(“OME around some time and see a system of 
magazine distribution that functions like 
a modern press. Feed it magazines and watch opera- 
tion follow on operation with no waste of time, money 
or nervous energy. Teamwork between Eastern and 
its wholesalers irons out all the wear and tear of get- 
ting your magazines to the public and getting back 
your money for them. The national distribution to 
the country’s newsstands proceeds so smoothly, so 
swiftly . . . . a publisher doesn't get a chance to de- 


velop the dignity of a care-worn brow. 
Financial responsibility? . . . . Investigate! 


Besides — Eastern SELLS magazines! Get the facts 
from us. 


Eastern Distributing Corporation 


iC Te 
45 West 45th Street i ay Telephone: 
New York City a's r= os AS ; Bryant 1444 
a9 Este om ii 
sj ESLELIL TPE 


* Entrance to Federal Reserve Bank in San Francisco, photo by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER WEEKLIES Pages Lines 


November 1-7 Pages Lines 6,786 
Saturday Evening Post .122 83,011 Churchman 3,876 
Liberty 25,574 The Nation 3,045 
New Yorker 24,994 Christian Herald 2,525 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 17,511 Outlook .... 1,893 
Literary Digest 16,758 New Republic 1,522 
American Weekly 15,318 Judge — 1,441 
Collier’s 14,580 Argosy-All-Story ....... 3 710 

8,109 November 29-30 Pages Lines 
7,455 The Nation 2,520 
Christian Herald 5,393 Outlook 2.279 
Argosy-All-Story ....... 4,319 New Republic 1,305 


The Nation 3,300 : 
Churchman 3,162 Totals for November Pages Lines 


Judge 3,096 Saturday Evening Post..468 318,375 
2,904 New Yorker 118,888 
1,160 Liberty 
Literary Digest 
November 8-14 Lines Collier’s 
87,124 American Weekly ...... 
31,708 Forbes (Semi-Mo.)...... 
Liberty 29,543 
Literary Digest 20,341 
Collier’s 12,402 The Nation 17,587 
10,321 Christian Herald........ 2 16,943 
American Weekly 9,676 Churchman 15,275 
Life 6,545 New Republic 12,251 
The Nation 5,572 Outlook 11,819 
Churchman 5,265 9,882 
Christian Herald 4,480 Argosy-All-Story 6,801 


New Republic 


Judge 3,121 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Outlook 2,167 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
New Republic 1,957 FICATIONS 
Argosy-All-Story 1,030 


Pages Lines 

- Vogue (2 issues)......222 140,599 

. Town & Country (2 is.)..136 91,646 

-House & Garden 131 84,275 

. Vanity Fair 124 77,807 

.Harper’s Bazar 113 76,188 

«Comminy Edge. ..cccces 99 67,108 

. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 95 65,211 

. Arts & Decoration 85 60,354 

- Maclean’s (2 Nov. is.).. 85 60,187 

-Good Housekeeping ...133 57,225 

New Republic 6,307 . Woman’s Home Comp. 76 52,013 

Christian Herald 4,545 - Popular Mechanics -»++183 41,095 

The Nation 3,150 House Beautiful . 39,978 

Cinedimen 2,972 . West. Home Mo. (Nov.). 53 38,508 

Outlook 2,576 , McCall s 38,444 

Judge — ' oo ten Jour. (Nov.). 53 pe 

All e - Can. Home Jour. (Nov.). 53 , 

RageigA Stary .. 0.0. we . Magazine of Wall St. 

November 22-28 Lines ee 83 35,963 
Saturday Evening Post.. 59,828 . Harper’s Magazine ....156 35,140 
New Yorker 28,785 . Atlantic Monthly 34,961 
Liberty 21,068 . Can. Ho. & Gar. (Nov.) 55 34,925 
Collier’s 11,649 . International Studio.... 50 33,904 
American Weekly 10,197 . Pictorial Review 33,294 
Literary Digest 9,185 . Popular Science Monthly 77 33,091 

7,471 - Nation’s Business..,.., 72 31,780 


November 15-21 Lines 
88,412 

33,401 

Liberty 30,453 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 20,193 
Collier’s 17,966 
Literary Digest 14,595 
American Weekly 10,997 
Life 8,658 
7,564 
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What's an inquiry 
worth? 


We used for our test 500 of the 3,000 
sales leads sent tothe Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company through 
Garden & Home Builder and Country 
Life Service Departments. 


76 of the 500 replied: 


26 (34.2%) Bought ‘Standard equipment 
(9 of these will make additional 
purchases of ‘‘Standard”’ equip- 
ment) 


35 (46%) Future Buyers of “Standard” 
equipment (This does not in- 
clude the 9 mentioned above) 


4 (5.2%) Advisory (Arch‘tects and Con- 
tractors) 


10 (13%) Will not buy 
1 (1%) Literature not received 


76 Total 


More than 325,000 similar sales leads 
have been sent to various manufac- 
turers in twenty months, over and above 
inquiries in direct answer to their own 
display advertising. 

For building material and equipment, 
furnishings and decorations, Garden & 
Home Builder and Country Life will 
develop a real response with high per- 
centage of sales. 


77,000 Net Paid A. B. C. 
$729 a page on contract 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. Publishers 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF DECEMBER ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1927 1926 1925 1924 Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 


Maclean’s (2 Dec. issues) .... 60,187 3 47,916 226,291 


American 

Atlantic Monthly 
Cosmopolitan 
Harper’s Magazine 
Boys’ Life 
American Boy 
Physical Culture 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
Red Book 
Scribner’s 
Photoplay 


37,841 , . 44,129 171,064 
34,961 31,996 136,483 
130,362 , 29,951 133,176 
35,140 y 737 25,269 119,194 
27,815 24,280 115,239 
27,810 ; 26,775 112,501 
18,896 x 33,777 109,289 
20,384 ; 27,678 105,848 
24,401 26, . 102,191 
d 101,309 
94,452 

94,095 


Motion Picture Magazine 9 1305 " 62,486 


Sunset 
tNew Age Illustrated 


55.400 
36,100 


Better Homes & Gardens 33,271 


St. Nicholas 
Century 
Everybody’s 
Munz-ey’s 


tHearst’s Internaticnal 


ay ‘079 R aioe 
2,576 r +400 
3,109 ’ 7 20,789 
4,501 ,0 20,569 





450, 208 499,565 491,689 461,761 1,903,223 
combined with Cosmopolitan. 


t Formerly Success Magazine. 


* New Size. 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Harper’s Bazar 

Good Housekeeping 


WOMEN’ 3. x os AZINES 
40 128,738 117,680 105,796 
65, ef 80.580 78,079 67,974 
76,188 67,907 64,197 57,722 
57,225 63,775 61,596 54 859 


We-man’s Home Companion ... 52,913 55,684 50,940 42,644 


McCalls 

P ctorial Review 
Delineator 

Modern Priscilla 
Woman’s World 
Pecple’s Home Journal 


38,444 39 434 25,438 27,184 
33,294 35,913 29,842 30,340 
130,904 729,036 27.188 27,096 
18,000 18,700 18,190 15,224 
11,403 11,754 13,132 12,957 
10,513 11,604 12,954 10,010 


People’s Popular Monthly .... *9,011 *8,298 9,837 10,402 


Needlecraft 


10,030 6,274 7,480 7,797 31,581 








552,835 557,697 516,553 470,005 2,097,090 


t Designer combined with Delineator. 


* New size. 


Chass an AZINES 


Town & Country (2 issues) ... 98,460 ,46: 75, 353,252 


House & Garden 
Vanity Fair 
Country Life 

Arts & Decoration 
Popular Mechanics 
House Beautiful 


34° 38 94,057 ' 310,846 
77,807 77,713 ) > 272,679 
67,108 75.944 , 271,443 
60,354 51,240 J 186,270 
41,095 44,688 169,279 
39,978 46,449 156,138 


Ponular Science Monthly 3, 33 624 > , 139,756 


tMagazine of Business 
Nation’s Business 
International Studio 
Theatre 

Field & Stream 


26,455 25, 109,692 
31,166 ,87 ° 108,984 
25,719 4 99,988 
19'480 ‘ ‘ 74,035 
17,875 ,160 ’ 66,934 


Garden & Home Builder 9,12 18,590 7 65,728 


Science & Invention 
Scientific American 
Business 


15,918 7 7 65,329 
14 068 , 57,662 
11,993 11,250 45,434 


Outdoor Life & Recreation .... : 10,060 11,491 43,534 


National Sportsman 
Forest & Stream 
t Formerly System. 
* New size. 


Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 

Forbes (2 issues) 

Life 

Christian Herald 
Outlook 


t Five issues. 


10,362 9,150 10,042 41,461 
4, 694 5,509 4,826 6,872 21,901 


708,248 729,370 647,145 575,582 2,660,346 
WEEKLIES (4 November Issues) 

318,375 328,452 360 014 $346,459 1,353,300 
60,879 75,214 75,027 $82,060 293,180 
46,188 43,785 149 136 $56,682 195,791 
56,597 $1,193 45,404 $37,189 

37,704 41,618 35 354 18,998 
29,444 25,309 25,930 17,410 
16,943 24,709 23 098 $23,066 

$11,819 17,161 23,736 26,365 79, 081 





"$77,949 607,432 6371699 607,329 2,430,409 
...2,289,241 2,394,064 2,293,086 2,114,677 9,091,068 
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The Jantar 7th Issue will 
contain The New Yorker’s Pre- 
Review ofthe Automobile Show 


oe 


HE New York Automobile Show will start off 
the 1928 automobile year. 


The January 7th issue of The New Yorker will 
start off the New York Automobile Show. 


3 

4 
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o 


Appearing the day before the show opens, The 
New Yorker will be in the hands of the elect of 
New York with a comprehensive pre-review of the 
new models to be on view. 


Most of the high class automotive accounts have 
already scheduled advertising for this issue. The 
closing date is December 26th. 


NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street New York 








The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


PEAKING of frankness in ad- 

vertising, as the Schoolmaster 
has done on a number of occasions, 
another exhibit has come to light 
in an advertisement to the book 
trade by Macy-Masius, New York 
publishers. , . 

This advertisement is headed 
“A Successful Fall List!” It con- 
tinues, “During the course of this 
fall we published eleven ‘general’ 
books. Of this number, five went 
into extra editions almost immedi- 
ately [there follows a list of the 
five books with a short descrip- 
tion of each], five will, it is rea- 
sonably certain, go into extra edi- 
tions [there follows a description 
of these five books] and one is 
a flat failure.” 

The copy then says, “The Drums 
of Panic, by Martin Feinstein. 
We thought and still think this 
is a great war novel. But it sold 
457 copies in advance of publica- 
tion, and 234 since then. We 
weep.” f 

The advertisement then draws 
this moral: 

Now we submit that it is a fine rec- 
ord when a publishing house can watch 
ten out of eleven books go beyond their 
first printings of 2,000 copies each. 
And no intelligent bookseller should fail 
to join the others in making money 
out of such a successful list. If you 
are low on_ stock on any of these 
titles, you had better increase your 
Christmas sales by wiring an immedi- 
ate order to Macy-Masius. 


Such engaging frankness is re- 
freshing, particularly when it 
comes in the midst of a general 
desire on the part of most adver- 
tisers to soft-pedal the fact that 
it is possible for these adver- 
tisers to conceive a failure. It 
adds a whiplash of convincingness 
to the advertisement and gives the 
impression of an advertiser who 
refuses to hold a card—even a 
deuce of spades—up his sleeve. 

o -o ¢ 


The Schoolmaster is much in- 
terested in a circular sent him by 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, announc- 
ing the establishment on that road 





of what Mr. Atterbury calls a 
Bureau of New Ideas. The pur- 
pose of the Bureau is to give some 
comprehensive and organized at- 
tention to the matter of causing 
employees to do constructive think- 
ing about the problems of the 
Pennsylvania system. 

Numerous manufacturers have 
told the Schoolmaster that they 
have difficulty in persuading their 
employees that new ideas are really 
wanted and that such ideas will be 
given careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration and study. It seems to 
be the general view among work- 
ers of every degree that an invita- 
tion to think is only a graceful 
gesture, more or less, to keep them 
sold on the company and their 
jobs and that the results of their 
thinking are discarded as some- 
thing not worth bothering about. 

The cause of this condition, which 
undoubtedly exists probably can be 
accounted for in two ways. In the 
first place the idea which the em- 
ployee submits is often not an 
idea at all. It may seem new and 
important to him but, not taking 
the trouble to think it through, he 
does not realize how impractical 
or impossible it is. 

The second consideration is that 
most people working for a big 
and successful organization are 
afflicted by an inferiority complex. 
They see things they think ought 
to be done and are many times 
right in their conclusions. But 
they hesitate to present them to 
their superior officers. “Who am 
I to make, suggestions to this com- 
pany?” is a reaction the School- 
master has often heard. “The 
company was successful long be- 
fore it heard about me and it must 
be pretty nearly right or it could 
not grow the way it ; 

Mr. Atterbury’s new Bureau 
ought to go a long way toward re- 
moving these two obstacles. The 
men in charge of it, having that 
work as their main objective, will 
have plenty of time thoroughly to 
consider ideas and suggestions. If, 
as is often the case, a thing is not 
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REALTORS — America’s Homebuilders 


“We have found 
the National Real 
Estate Journal and 
its subscribers 
working toward a 
common end—bet- 
ter construction 
and better values 
in homebuilding. 
The large increase 
in our sales to 
Realtor-Builders is 
due im consider- 
able measure at 
least to our con- 
tacts through 
the National Real 
Estate Journal. 


W. D. Redrup, 
The Majestic Co.” 


A. B. C. 





Since most of our homes are now 
built for sale, Realtors, the mer- 
chandisers of the building world, 
become of primary importance to 
makers of building material. They 
build these homes. 


Being essentially salesmen, Realtors 
quickly adopted the merchandising 
idea of using the materials to help 
sell the homes they build. This 
idea was introduced to Realtors by 
the NATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL. We also developed a 
specific plan for manufacturers to 
use in selling real estate operators. 
This plan is being successfully used 
by the leaders today. 


Sell the new _ residential market 
through the 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


Porter-Bepe-LANGTRY Corp., Publishers 


139 N. Clark St. 


Chicago, III. 
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Who Sells 


the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 
Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to50% 
of their sales are 9g than 
lumber. Good credi 
lisi 
Write for survey cichine 


Laetcoal 


Est.1873 CHICAGO A B.C. 











House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Taz Wittiam FeatuHer 
Macazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














Pacific Coast Distributor 


wants established product of merit for 
exclusive distribution on Coast. Finan- 
cially responsible. Will deposit letter of 
credit against warehouse stock. Will re- 
main in New York until January 5th. 
Address with details. 


Suite 805, 130 E. 39th St., New York 








Net Paid Circulation 
22,124 


Advertising Rates : Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, 
$10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 


line, minimum order $3.75. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
(Weekly) 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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usable or adaptable, the employee 
can be encouraged to think it 
through somewhat farther. His 
thinking can be directed in a way 
that will enable him to prove to 
himself that he is wrong in his 
view. In this way his morale is 
improved and the unwonted exer- 
cise he gives to his brain possibly 
will result in something real. Such 
things have happened. 

The Bureau ought also to be able 
to make some real progress against 
the inferiority complex evil. By 
giving correct and careful atten- 
tion to all suggestions, no matter 
how infantile they may be, it soon 
will be able to get abroad the 
idea over the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem that the officials really are in 
earnest in wanting people to think. 

When even a few people in an 
organization use their heads and 
thus make the bosses and sub- 
bosses step lively, that organiza- 
tion need have no fear either of 
the present or the future—particu- 
larly the future. 

*x* * * 

“Desire doth still outrun per- 
formance,” and it behooves all ad- 
vertising men to be both cautious 
and humble. The Schoolmaster 
has just had a forcible reminder 
of the truth of these observations, 
but it would be unfair and cruel 
of any of the Class to try to guess 
the name of the company which 
had the bad luck to afford him a 
demonstration. 

It started with a number of 
newspaper advertisements which 
attracted the Schoolmaster’s at- 
tention. They were original, strik- 
ing and effective in layout; they 
embodied several new ideas. The 
Schoolmaster decided, for the 
benefit of the Class, to call upon 
the organization which originated 
them, and learn a little more about 
how ‘they came into existence. 

The particular advertisement 
which impressed itself most for- 
cibly was about elevator operation. 
It stated positively, as part of its 
story, that owing to progress in 
electrical invention, the familiar 
difficulty in making an accurate 
elevator stop at the floor level, 
had been completely and finally 
eliminated. 

All very well; but presently the 
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G. Allen Reeder, Inc., is an organization of advertising 


men devoted exclusively to export advertising, and 


serving in that capacity the following manufacturers: 


MANUFACTURER 
A. P. W. Paper Company 


Black Flag Company 
Blosser Company 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Buxton, Ine. 
Carpenter-Morton Company 
Durham Duplex Razor Co. 
Eleaya Company 


Fellows Medical Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
Holeproof Hosiery Company 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


Kraft Cheese Company 
Larkin Company, Inc. 
Lever Brothers 

Menley & James, Ltd. 
Moto Meter Company 
Nestles Food Company 


Northam Warren Corp. 

E. L. Patch Company 
Parker Pen Company 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


Sanborn Brothers 

William Schall & Co. 
Shaw-Walker Company 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Standard Varnish Works 
Stewart & Company 
Western Cartridge Company 
A. J. White, Ltd. 

York Safe & Lock Company 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


Onliwon Paper Towels and Cabinets, 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper. 

Black Flag Insecticides. 

Medicated Cigarettes. 

Ipana Toothpaste, Sal Hepatica. 

Keytainers. 

Colorite Hat and Fabric Dyes. 

Safety Razors. 

Elcaya Facial Cream. 

Fellows Syrup of Hypophosphates. 

Advertising Hawaii. 

Holeproof and Luxite Hosiery. 

Dress Shields, Bathing Caps, Rubber and 
Rubberized Specialties. 

Kraft Cheese. 

Larkin Products. 

Lifebuoy, Lux Flakes, Lux Toilet Form. 

Iodex. 

Boyce Moto Meters and Spark Plugs. 

Canned Milk, Lactogen, Malted Milk, 
Chocolate. 

Cutex Manicure Specialties. 

Patchel. 

Parker Duofold Pens and Pencils. 

Van Heusen Collars. 

Remington Typewriting, Bookkeeping 
and Calculating Machines. 

Creme Pantau. 

Romana Brand Sugar. 

Filing Cabinets, Steel Office Equipment. 

Fifth Avenue Mail Order. 

Paints and Varnishes. 

Fifth Avenue Mail Order. 

Ammunition. 

Laxol. 

Small Office Safes, Bank Vault Equipment. 


We invite inquiry and investigation, but most of all, comparison 


G. ALLEN REEDER, INC. 





International Advert ising 





Graybar Building, New York,U. S.A. 
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Advertising 
Copy Writer 


Experienced copy writer and 
layout man is wanted by 
an established Philadelphia 
Advertising Agency. This 
position calls for a man of 
wide general knowledge of 
national accounts. In reply 
give details of past or pres- 
ent employment and salary 
required. 

Address ‘“‘X,’’ Box 38, Printers’ 

Ink Weekly ‘ 














AN ARTIST 


of long experience is available for a 
position. 

This man, in addition to being an ex- 
pert ‘“‘Letterer and Designer,” is also 
much more than that name implies. 

He is accustomed to assume com- 
plete responsibility in directing the 
production of advertising art, type 
composition, etc. 

His broad experience and practical 
knowledge should be of great value to 
some New York concern, 


Address “Q,”” Box 34, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR— 
AGENCY ARTIST 


To an noy or Direct by Mail Plant: 
There wilt be available the ist of January a 
versatile artist, with a background of i2 
on prominent Natonal accounts. A 
all around artist. 
. A. A. Agency, 5 years 
by mail plant. Salary $5,000 a 
year. Samples submitted. 
Address “‘Q,”" Box 35, Printers’ Ink 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
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creative layout 
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Schoolmaster found himself in the 
building of the company which 
thus proclaimed so positively that 
“step up, please,” has gone for- 
ever. This building is largely 
taken up with this company’s of- 
fices; its name is on the lintel; 
it is at least generally supposed to 
have supervised its construction 
and operation. The Schoolmaster 
entered the elevator and called his 
floor. 

Presently the elevator slowed to 
a stop and the operator opened the 
door. About six inches intervened 
between elevator sill and floor sill. 

“Step up, please,” said the ele- 
vator man. 

* + + 

A friend of the Schoolmaster 
who lives in a suburban town near 
New York has had not a little 
trouble with the domestic help 
problem. Advertisements in the 
local paper brought temporary re- 
lief, but not permanent. 

But through some modern type 
of ‘erground railroad she be- 
lieves uer troubles are over. Evi- 
dently the fact that help was 
wanted traveled devious ways, un- 
til negotiations were opened last 
week which terminated in this 
welcomed letter: 


Mrs. Moare: 

I receied your letter yeasterday and 
cheek. Yes, mam I will be there 
soon. I will leave here tuesday night 
and will come up there wednesday. I 
will be there if nothing dont happen. 
I here you was a nice lady. I will close 
from Jannie Read. I will be there. 


Candy Account for Baltimore 
Agency 

The Chocola‘e Products Company, 
Baltimore, has appointed the H. Les- 
seraux Advertising Agency, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
A -newspaper campaign on Stratford 
grated baking chocolate has been started. 


J. B. Rodgers Leaves Bernard 


Gloekler Company 
J. B. Rodgers has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager in charge of sales 
promotion of the Bernard Gloekler 
Company, Pittsburgh, maker of refrig- 
erators and store fixtures. 
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We are proud 


to announce that 


WALTER WHITEHEAD 


is now at home 


with us. 


WALES ADVERTISING COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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WE ARE LOOKING 
FOR A 


RESPONSIBLE 
PRINTING HOUSE 


A real opportunity is of- 
fered a responsible print- 
ing house, prepared to 
create printed advertising 
of any description, and 
willing to invest capital 
and service in one of the 
most unusual mail-order 
propositions in its line. 
The company is well or- 
ganized on a national scale. 


Address “W,” Box 37, 
Printers’ Ink 





























Layout, Visualizer and 
Idea Man 


The “last word’’ in Layout—an Idea 
man of exceptional creative ability, 
with a background ef Golden Experi- 
ences, [s available to a Manufacturer 
or Advertising Agency. 

Address “‘0.,"" Box 33, Printers’ Ink 














002«: what we made 

in less than one year 

Or an idea that can be worked 

on part time by any advertising man, 
agency or printing company in any city 
of the country. Not a scheme or novelty, 
but a real service plan with repeat busi- 
ness. $3 will buy a specimen, full partic- 
ulars and evidence of this practical idea. 

P. 0. Box 648, Reading, Penna. 











Permanent Advertising Exhibit 


in February 

The New York Public Library's perma- 
nent exhibit of representative American 
advertising, which is being sponsored by 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, will probably be placed 
on view at the Library some time in 
February. Examples of advertising ma- 
terial in all mediums have been received 
from about sixty-five advertising organi- 
zations. In addition, several a bortieers 
also submitted samples of their work. 

During the first few years of the life 
of the exhibit practically all of the 
material received will be shown. Later 
on when the accumulated exhibits be- 
come too numerous for practical pur- 
poses, the selection of matter for exhibi- 
tion will be narrowed down. 

These plans were formulated at a 
recent meeting of the committee in 
charge of the work. H. M. Lydenberg, 
reference librarian of the New York 
Library, is co-operating with the com- 
mittee, which includes H. E. Lesan, 
president of the H. E. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, as chairman; Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., and Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


Buys Control of Montgomery, 
Ala., “Advertiser” 


Frank P. Glass, formerly editor of 
the St. Louis Star, has purchased a 
mz ay, ownershi of the Montgomery, 

dvertiser trom Victor H. Han- 
son, publisher of the Birmingham, Ala., 
News and Age-Herald. R. F. Hudson, 
who retains a minority interest in the 
Advertiser, continues as business man- 
ager. Mr. Glass was formerly owner 
of a half-interest in the Advertiser, sell- 
ing his interest in 1915. 


Campaign in Livestock 
Mediums Planned 


The Texas Stockmen’s Supply Com- 
pany, San Angelo, Tex., has been or- 
ganized by H. O. Byrd, formerly Texas 
manager of the [Illinois Stock Medicine 
Company, to manufacture and sell stock 
remedies. An advertising campaign will 
be conducted in livestock journals. Mr. 
Byrd is secretary of the new concern. 


In the four-year record of advertising 
in the November 10, 1927, issue of 
Printers’ Inx the lineage ‘for Vogue 
fdr November, 1926, was given as 
156,690. The correct figure for that 
month is 148,690 lines. 





Multigraph Ribbons Reinked 
OE SSE IOY al cruce wil connince you that te the bet 
n 3 


Re-Inking you can buy 


uel W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murray St, ,New York City 
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Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TEN years ago fifteen 

of the largest corpo- 
rations in the United 
States had a total of approx- 
imately 500,000 stock- 
holders. Today the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company alone has 
more than 420,000 stock- 
holders. 

This is an instance of the 
amazing growth of saving 
and investment that has 
taken place in this coun- 
try. Who are these new 
investors? 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph stockholders 
come from every rank and 


file in every state, 

nearly every town and 

city, in the land. Me- 
chanics and merchants, 
teachers and bankers, la- 
borers and lawyers—every 
station of life is represented 
in this investment democ- 
racy. And itisa democracy, 
for the average holding is 
only 26 shares. No one per- 
son owns as much as 1% of 
the total stock. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
and its associated companies 
comprising the national Bell 
TelephoneSystem areowned 
by the people they serve. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. Publisher, are your printing bills 
eating up your profits? Cut this cost 
without sacrificin, S quality? Our business 
is printing any find of magazine—and 
printing it right at the lowest price. We 
are organized and equipped to give you 
efficient and prompt service. Where you 
are located makes no difference. Let us 
tell you how we dao it. . F. Huffman 
Printing Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 


A chance of a lifetime to invest $3000 
or more in a growing concern. Applicant 
must be familiar in soliciting outdoor ad- 
vertising. Good earnings on investment, 
also salary and commission. Box 518, P. I. 


SALESMAN 
well acquainted in Philadelphia territory 
wants to represent a manufacturer of 
high-grade line. Commission basis. Box 
499. Printers’ Ink. 


Newspaper solicitors or advertising lay- 
out men or women make $25 to $50 week 
side money. New invention! The Rulscale 
—a layout ruler and outfit that “thinks” 
for you. Sure-fire sales .to advertising 
people. Write for special offer. Rulscale 
Co., 203 Baum Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


FOR SALE 
One Cline Westinghouse Press Drive, 
60-H.P., 230-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, two- 
motor, full automatic control — 
with push-button stations, etc. Used, 
but in good condition. Paul A. Frank, 
55 East Mill St., Akron, Ohio. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
Only magazine in field of 750,000 poten- 
tial subscribers. Young, growing by leaps 
and bounds. A few advertising contracts 
being sold by mail. Ready to place 
magazine with special representatives in 
Eastern, Middle Western and Western 
territories. Liberal commission and co- 
operation. All office equipment and supply 
manufacturers and correspondence schoo!s 
your prospects. Address Box 496, P. I. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY—8 years old, 
fully recognized, completely equipped, 
maintaining offices in New York and 
Chicago and with billing of about three- 
quarters of a million, will entertain prop- 
osition for consolidation with another 
high-grade agency maintaining offices in 
either Chicago or New York. The right 
combination should materially increase 
profits, working facilities, etc. Your con- 
fidence will be strictly preserved. Write 
Box 511, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Manager—For leading radio 
manufacturer, preferably young man with 
retail radio advertising experience. Knowl- 
edge of Peng ypoerahy and engrav- 
ing desirable rite, giving full details. 
Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 
































A Canadian Company requires the ser- 
vices of a young man who can write co 
illustrate advertising copy. Apply, stat- 
ing age, experience and salary expected 
to Box 508, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Artist of creative ability by 
live, growing photo-engraving plant. One 
with complete knowledge of photo-engrav- 
ing reproduction. An aggressive, wide- 
awake man, good on layouts and original 
ideas—a man wanting a real position on 
good salary and percentage of profits 
from art department. Must be available 
January 1. City of 60,000; 200 miles 
from Chicago. Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN WANTED 

by New _England Agency, member of 
AAAA. xcellent opportunity for a man 
skilled in general copy, layout and pro- 
duction—a man who is in love with the 
inside work of an agency and who has 
had several years’ experience in the 
agency field. Give full details in first 
letter, which will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Our people know of this ad- 
vertisement. Box 491, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING IDEA MAN 
Large Western Rubber Manufacturer has 
opening in its Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Department for an experienced 
copy writer and idea man. From previous 
experience, he knows how to originate, 
produce and execute effective campaigns 
to all classes of trade. He is a polished 
copy and letter writer—understands lay- 
out. Executive position open to man who 
can prove his worth. Answer in detai!— 
full qualifications. Replies confidential. 
Box 494, Printers’ Ink. 


STENOGRAPHER AND SALES 
MANAGER ASSISTANT 
Our Sales Manager needs an assistant 
for handling correspondence with sales- 
men. Tact, enthusiasm, capacity for hard 
work and experience in stenography re- 
quired. For a young man, ambitious and 
seeking advancement in congenial posi- 
tion, we offer an unusual opportunity. 
Town is in Connecticut, one hour’s ride 
from New York, with excellent bath- 
ing beach, golf, Y. M. C. A. and other 
recreation facilities. Most desirable liv- 
ing conditions. Apply Box 489, P. I. 


WANTED—ADVERTISING MANAGER 
The man we are looking for has had 
three to five years of copy-writing expe- 
rience on major accounts in one of the 
leading advertising agencies. He has had 
a general copy-writing ——-. but 
with a particular ms, .. mechanical 
subjects. He has an uiring mind. 
He is creative. He is on itious. 

We are the largest manufacturer in 
our field, selling to department, furni- 
ture, dry goods, hardware, general stores 
and decorators. Our line combines beauty, 
utility and mechanical features. 

Write full details in your first letter. 
Box 517, Printers’ Ink. 
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EDITOR FOR TRADE PUBLICATION 
Experienced man who can handle outside 
contacts and understands make-up. Posi- 
tion has unusual possibilities for future. 
Clean-cut writer with intelligent under- 
standing of merchandising and selling 
problems. Write full details, including 
salary. Box 506, Printers’ Ink. 


Commercial Artist 


A young man with not less than three 
or four years’ experience in design 
and pen-and-ink work, preferably with 
agency or engraving house experience; 
permanent position in advertising depart- 
ment of high-grade concern located in 
central Massachusetts. Write age, edu- 
cation, experience and preferred salary. 
Box 493, Printers’ Ink. 


UNUSUAL CHAIN STORES OPPOR- 
TUNITY—Chain popular-priced depart- 
ment stores need immediately young, 
aggressive advertising man knowing 
popular-priced merchandise and how to 
advertise it. Must have had over five 
years in above capacity in good-sized store 
in large city. To right man will be given 
opportunity to build up central advertising 
department taking care of twenty stores. 
Position is not big to start, but can be 
developed into life opportunity. Give com- 
plete personal and business experience in 
first letter. Address Box 507, P. I 


MISCELLANEOUS 
I WRITE HOUSE-ORGANS 


for manufacturers, agencies, printers. 
Ten years’ experience. Moderate rates. 
Production details handled, if desired. 
New York City. Box 497, P. I. 
STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS 
are standard for making stereotyping 
plates. “Instantaneous service. Job size, 
12x15; newspaper, 20x24. They are 
shipped cured, ready for use. 
WHITEFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 
12 Vestry Street, New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man, 27—4™% years’ advertising 
representative experience. Capable of 
assuming complete charge of office in 
addition bookkeeping, credits and income 
tax. Box 492, P. I., Chicago Office. 


CIRCULATION MAN 

with advertising experience seeks con- 
nection with New York trade or class 
paper. Moderate initial compensation. 
Box 503, Printers’ Ink. 

Experienced trade journal editor 
and writer seeks new connection, 
with possible small investment. New 
York City preferred. Box 495, P. I. 


I write copy— 


12 years’ New York agencies’ copy chief. 
Part or full time. Box 512, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION 


man available, 7 years’ AAAA agency 
experience. At present employed. Age 
27, married—salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Box 505, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man, 24, selling and copy writing 
experience, wants position as advertising 
assistant or as copy writer. College grad- 
uate. Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED COPY WRITER 
Knows planning, layout, production. Two 
weeks’ trial, $35 weekly. Permanent 
salary $50. ire or write. Immediate 
start imperative. Box 498, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Position as sales executive. 
Have had considerable experience or- 
pam and directing sales forces. 
njoy extensive acquaintances among 
the jobbers of the South and Southeast. 
Best of reference. Box 490, P. I. 


Young woman (26), college graduate, 
three years’ experience in advertising 
copy and production on A. B. C. publica- 
tion, knowledge of stenography, desires 
position with agency or advertising de- 
partment. Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—(26), college training. 
Four years’ experience under talented 
supervision. Convincing portfolio. Own 
typist. Now ready to grow with progres- 
sive organization. Will serve trial period 
at $35. Box 515, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—1l11 years’ exp. 
Can assume complete responsibility for 
idea, plan, copy, layout, production, and 
Building mailing lists for advertising and 
direct-mail campaigns. Proven ability to 

t things done. arried, 31, Christian. 
Box 513, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE'S ASSISTANT - SECRETARY 
Young woman, 28, possessing “sales 
vision,” analytical. Valuable services 
either capacity. Nine years’ executive 
experience mail order, sales promotion, 
correspondence.. Competent stenographer, 
connect immediately. Box 519, P. I. 


I am resigning post of Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager on Dec. 31. Wish tc 
connect in similar capacity with medium- 
size concern or assume hor York rep- 
resentation for meritorious line. Thirty- 
seven, married. Practice common-sense 
rather than ballyhoo methods of sales 
promotion. Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager now employed in 
New York City seeks change. Prefers pub- 
lishing, banking, or manufacturing. Five 
yrs.’ copy-writing experience; 8 yrs. ad- 
vertising manager newspapers; 2 yrs. ad- 
vertising manager trade papers; 2 yrs. sales 
manager. Excellent sales correspondent, 
analyst and promotion man. Systematic 
organizer, capable executive. Can super- 
vise large staff. Young, progressive, in- 
dustrious, reliable. Exceptional references. 
Salary, $100. Box 501, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT to account 
executive or advertising manager. Two 
years’ business and selling experience, 
Four years with prominent New York 
manufacturers. Recently advertising man- 
ager in Far East. Background varied 
and complete. Good copy writer. Thor- 
ough knowledge of typography, layout, 
and production. Experienced in sales de- 
velopment. Creative. Capable organizer. 
College graduate, 30, and married. High- 
est references. Available at once for for- 
eign or domestic position. Box 514, P. I. 
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Sidestepping 
the Obvious 


Propucts in competing 
lines of business often seem so very much alike (in 
form, substance, quality, performance or appear- 
ance) that the advertising of such products, quite 
naturally partakes of the same monotony. 

We are thinking of cigars at the moment, as we 
view four advertisements in this morning’s papers 
—each individually excellent, but together, all of 
a pattern. 

We are not picking on the cigar business. The 
same is true of a number of businesses. It is the 
result of all using practically the same facts in prac- 
tically the same obvious way. 

It is our experience that a measure of persistent 
digging will often turn up a different set of facts— 
or if not, persistent thinking will devise a far from 
obvious manner of presentation in the advertising. 


Www 
The JOHN H. DUNHAM (ompany 
Advertising 
TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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SUPREME IN CHIC 


FIRST 


ANTOINETTE 


Dec. 8; 1927 


AGO 


IN ADVERTISING # FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


is The Tribune’s beauty editor. She has re- 
duced (in size) a group of serious minded 
Chicago fat men; she has picked the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world; she has helped 
legions keep their youthful’ beauty. She is a 
“newspaper expert” with a different slant, a 
refreshing style, an original manner. Antoinette 
Donnelly’s daily column in The Tribune is one 
reason why The Tribune is the favorite news- 
paper of Chicago women. Every month two 
thousand of them write to her. 


Chicugs Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Daily Circulation 783,850 


Sunday Circulation 1,186,487 


Muray Photo 


DONNELLY 
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